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WHAT THE TRAVELER SAID AT 
SUNSET. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 





Tue shadows grow and deepen round me ; 
I feel the dew-fall in the air ; 

The muezzin of the darkening thicket 
I hear the night-thrush call to prayer. 





The evening wind is sad with farewells, 
And loving hands unclasp from mine : 
Alone I go to meet the darkness | 


Across an awful boundary-line. 


As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow, reluctant feet, 

What waits me in the land of strangeness ? 
What face shall smile, what voice shall greet ? 


What space shall awe, what brightness blin1 
me? 
What thunder roll of music stun? 
What vast processions sweep before me 





Of shapes unknown beneath the sun? 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voicéd strain ; 

Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again. 


He will not chide my mortal yearning 
Who is our Brother and our Friend, 

In whose full life divine and human 
The heavenly and the earthly blend. 





Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 

The sense of spiritual strength renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The dear delight of doing good. 


No fitting ear is mine to listen 
An endless anthem’s rise and fall ; 
No curieus eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. } 
For love must needs be more than knowledge : | 
What matter if I never know | 


Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy 


Or colder Sirius white as snow! 


Forgive my human words, O Father ' 


I go Thy larger truth to prove ; 
Thy mercy shall transcend my longing : 
I seek but love, and Thou art Love! 


I go to find my lost and mourned for 
Safe in Thy sheltering goodness still, 
And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Made perfect in Thy holy will! 
a 


THE MAN LAY AT DEATH’S DOOR. 


BY NORMA OAKWOOD. 


Tue man lay at death’s door, but two strong 
angels took him 
And swung him in a hammock made of 


cloud ; 
With an undulating motion and from West to 
East they shook him, 
Lying plastic and in mist as in a shroud. 


They towered above the earth as do elms 
above the grasses, 
And even handed swung him to and fro ; 
He felt the vibrant life and the sharp, contend- 
ing passes - 
Of streams of air which grapple as they flow. 


The angels swung him over seas whose sound- 





ing drums did thrill him, 


And back above the homes of sleeping men, 


They swung him over mountains that their | 
| owners in cities, will have votes. This last 


piney breath might fill him— 
They swept an arc from stars to stars again. 


The man lay at death’s door. Now the cradle 
of hereafter 
Rocked slowly ; slowly settled from its sweep ; 


“He has caught the broader life,” said the | petitions or pressure from the outside, grants 


angels, with soft laughter ; 
‘* Now cover up his face ; he is asleep.” 


HYMN. 


BY THOMAS HILL, 
O noLty Lamb of God! 
Must thou to slaughter go? 
And on thy sinless shoulders bear 
Our heritage of woe? 





D.D. 


Must thou endure our grief? 
Our stripes be laid on thee? 

The sins of many must thoy take, 
And thus our ransom be? 


What depth of wondrous love 
Could lead thee thus to die? 

The garden and the cross to mect 
For sinners such as 1? 


O take my stubborn heart, 
And mold it at thy will ; 
Thy love makes rebel pride submit, 
And passion’s tempest still. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
—-_> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 


BY LUCY STONE. 





At last the ballot is offered to women 
without any petition or effort on their part. 
This is as it should be. Those who are in 
power owe it to those who are out to do 
them justice. 

Sir John Macdonald's new Franchise bill 
includes unmarried women and widows for 
the full franchise in the same terms as men. 

Briefly summarized, the bill makes a uni- 


| form franchise throughout the Dominion, 


embracing : 


In cities, towns, and villages, owners of real 


| estate to value of $300. 


Tenants paying annual rental of #20. 
Those having an annual income of #400 and 


| resident a year in the district. 


Sons of owners of real estate not otherwise 
qualified, but resident with their fathers and 
mothers—one son for every $300 of value. 

In counties, owners of real estate valued at not 


| less than $200. 
Tenants under lease for not less than a year at | 


annual rental of $20. 

Persons having income of #400 and resident 
for a year in the county. 

Farmers’ sons, as in Ontario at present. 

In all the constituencies unmarried women 
may vote on the same terms as men. As defined 
by Sir John Macdonald, farmers’ daughters, as 
well as farmers’ sons and the daughters of real 
estate owners in cities will have votes. 


This is a great step in advance, though 
one wishes it had gone a little further, and 
included married women. The Canadian 
papers accept it with satisfaction. The 
Toronto Globe says: 


“The opinion is that it is a liberal extension 
of the franchise, for which the public will be 
grateful.” e 

The Canadian Illustrated News says: 

“Sir John Macdonald is renewing his youth 
like the eagle, and has just made one of those 
brilliant strokes that stamp the progressive 
statesman. His Franchise bill is a genuine sur- 
prise and will be received with universal acclaim. 
Its main provisions meet the growing require- 
ments of the country, and are in consonance 
with the aspirations of our people in all the con- 
stituencies. Unmarried women may vote on the 
same conditions as men. As defined by Sir Jobn 


| clause is strikingly peculiar. 


Macdonald, farmers’ daughters, as well as 
farmers’ sons and the daughters of real estate 


Little Canada has 
taken the lead and set the example in many im- 
portant matters of late, but it is the first time in 


| the history of legislation that a government, 


spontaneously and of its own accord, without 


the franchise to women. It is rather late in the 
session to give such a measure all the attention 


| that it deserves, but whether it passes or not 





before adjournment the seed will have been 
sown, and the policy of the government will have 
been laid down. This is a reform bill in the 
strictest acceptance of the term, and Sir John 
Macdonald deserves all the credit which its 
every measure involves.” 

The Toronto Globe contains the full text of 
the bill. With great particularity it defines the 
classes and persons to be affected by this ex- 
tension of the suffrage. It uses the words 
**he,” ‘‘she,” describes an ‘* owner,” an 
‘‘occupant,” a ‘‘ tenant,” and a ‘‘ person” 
among those whom the new bill enfran- 
chises. 

Canadian women are to be congratulated 
on their prospect of having equal rights 
secured to them. Sir John Macdonald will 
deserve as he will win the gratitude of all 
women. 

Boston, Mass, 


_>- — 


PRECOGNITIONS: AN APPROACH 
TOWARD THEIR PHILOSOPHY. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND OOXE, 





D.D. 


In systems of Mental Philosophy, I do 
not think a proper degree of attention has 
been assigned to the phenomena of dreams. 
Much less has it been considered how much 
dreams affect our life, and pass into our 
experiences as facts. Byron approaches 
the truth when he says, incidentally, ‘‘ Our 
life is twofold,” etc.; but, as he thought 
deeply on no subject, he glances only at 
a truth which a philosophical poet, like 
Wordsworth, might have elevated and en- 


| larged into a profitable range of reflections 





upon the mystery of the soul and fts facul- 
ties. In arguments for the immaterial 
nature of the human mind, and as bearing 
upon its immortality, we all know that 
dreams have found their place; but the de- 
grading uses to which dreams are subjected 
by the superstitious, and their ‘‘ unsubstan- 
tial fabric,” making them a by-word for the 
unreal and fantastic, have relegated this 
marvelous matter to ‘‘wizards that peep 
and mutter.” In the Scriptures we find a 
twofold viéw of them which is philosophical 
and just. ‘‘The prophet that hath a 
dream ” is but a light character: yet again 
—‘* Thou spakest sometime in visions unto 
thy servants.” What dignity invested the 
dreams of Joseph, though his brethren 
scorned him for them! Think of the dig- 
nity of that other Joseph who was ‘‘ warned 
of Godin adream!” And what glory in- 
vests the vision of Jacob, at Bethel, and 
the ladder of those angelic messengers 
whom he saw “‘ ascending and descending ” 
upon the heir of the Promises, and the 
possessor in them of the Promised Seed! 
But I quote Scripture here without refer- 
ence to its theological value, merely as con- 
taining an ancient testimony to the twofold 
character of the phenomena of dreams. 
They may be the farces of a distempered 
imagination; they may have that in them 
which Homer recognized as ‘‘from God.” 
I speak now of the fact that, in the common 
experiences of mankind, they become a 
power in our life. Men of sense refuse to 
be influenced by them in any way, con- 





sciously; yet they are often of a solemn 
character, and indirectly make a deep im- 
pression upon the mind. 

“ Their voices through the labyrinthine soul, 

Like echoes in deep caverns, wind and roll.” 

When only a child Thave had “ visions of 
judgment” which haunted me for weeks, 
deeply impressing me with a sense of my 
accountability ; and my schoolmates owned 
to like experiences. I suppose they are 
uhiversal. I have known persons the reverse 
of superstitious, frivolous or philosoph- 
ical, in fact, and who would have scorned 
the thought of attaching importance to 
them, who, nevertheless, could not shake 
off the depressing influence of a dream, for 
a Jong period of time. Now, I assert with 
confidence that everybody's experience will 
accept it as a fact that many of our dreams 
are so real in their impressions on the ima- 
gination as to leave upon the memory a 
permanent mark. Hence, they enter into 
our life’s web, and are interwoven with its 
warp and woof, affecting us for good or 
il in many ways, even after we cease to 
recollect them, just as do the actual events 
of our past lives. 

But this is not so much my point. I 
suggest—I cannot demonstrate—that the 
dreams we remember are very, very few in- 
deed, as compared with those we fall to re- 
call, even when we wake, in the morning. 
Theré is a plausible ground for accepting 
the idea of some thinkers who suppose we 
only remember the dream that wakes us, 
or the last dream of the night, or, rather, of 
the morning. I think we have all awak- 
ened, if not in tears, yet sadly depresked 
from the impressions of dreams which we 
cannot recall. I have known women and 
young children to come weeping to the 
family circle, in the morning, quite unable 
to shake off the influence of night visions, 
but equally unable to recall the details of 
‘** something horrible” that woke them up. 
We laugh away such phantoms, as we 
should; but, after all, they leave a mark, and 
we are not the same as if we had never 
known them and lain passive under their 
spell. Now, I suppose that forgotten 
dreams are the base of innumerable 
thoughts that stir within us; those “fall. 
ings-from-us,” etc., of which Wordsworth 
speaks. In short, take that marvelous 
‘*Ode on Immortality” and the Platonisms 
to which it gives a new anda Christian form, 
and we have sufficient evidence that I do not 
take too much for granted in my theorem, 
my asserticn, if you prefer it, that in our 
twofold life the impressions left upon us by 
our dreams are elements of our education, 
enter into our habits, and are part of the 
experiences which account for the special- 
ties of any man. In fact, I love to think, 
in all Christian charity, that certain deteri- 
orations of character for which there seems 
no accounting are the product of temptations 
encountered in the dreamland of the night 
hours; and I think the sweet trifling with 
which friends say ‘‘ Pleasant dreams,” 
when they bid good-night, may very profit. 
ably be turned into prayers by those who 
take into account the debasing effects of 
‘evil communications that corrupt good 
manners.” One wakes a dream of 
meeting profane and shameful persons, 
who have shocked us by impious words, 
such as we never framed to ourselves, in all 
our lives. Iremember once being horrified 
at the death-bed of a respectable and pure 
young woman who in her delirium used 
language which I am sure never passed her 
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me to draw no unfavorable inferences from 


such a ble outbreak. He said nothing 
was mo mmon in his experience than 
similar urrences. He added, most 
logically and ‘consoli “Just in pro- 


portion @® oneis gure apd incapable 


even of ifm ni rings is the shock 
to the mé@iital oO ensibilities of s6ine 
violence done # them in a passing mo- 


ment. “A good’ woman , in 
some accidental way, the words of 
a profane or lewd brawler, has stopped 
her ears and banished them beyond 
recall; yet such was the wound, the 
outrage suffered by her refined and 
delicate nature, that, owing to the 
imperishability of thought, the detestable 
realities of a moment’s experience revive 
in this delirium.” Conversely, very wicked 
and immoral characters, in delirious 
moments, often break out in the language 
of prayer, if not of rapture. They have done 
violence to their consciences in suppressing 
good thoughts and profound convictions, 
and the soul unloads itself, at last, of ideas 
stowed away and suppressed, but never 
sufficiently remembered or recalled for prac- 
tical benefit. We can argue little fromsuch 
exhibitions, when they contradict the life 
and habits of their subject in this way. I 
have paraphrased what has been drawn 
forth from several persons of the medical 
profession, in my anxious inquiries about 
such manifestations. Their views of the 
case are confirmed by the fact that in such 
deliria nothing is more common than for 
the tenderest mother to express hate of the 
child whom she loved most dearly. I for- 
bear to follow these thoughts into the in- 
quiries they suggest, as to death-bed re- 
pentances or death-bed fallings-from-grace. 
But, to come back to my point, our dreams 
are accountable for many things in our 
mental habits. Who has not said to him- 
self: ‘* How strange! I never was in this 
place before, yet it comes to me as some- 
thing quite familiar.” How often we hear 
the usual expression: “I think I must 
have dreamed it.” I am sure I base my 
thought on general experience then, when 
I say that dreams, though natural in a 
sense, are in a much deeper “sense pre- 
ternatural. They obey no law which we 
can discover; they operate om our com- 
posite nature in many ways unfathomable; 
they belong to that cloud-land which is in- 
terposed between what is natural and what 
lies far outside and beyond. 

It is of no consequence to say, what I 
suppose to be true,that brutes dream as 
well as men. I think, also, they reason, 
within certain limits. They have eyes and 
legs as well as men; but how ignobly in- 
ferior! So, too, they have the psyche, but 
not the pneuma; and are in the mental 
part, as in the bodily part, destitute of that 
divine element which even heathen philos- 
ophy ascribes to man. Animal life itself is 
a mystery, Lallow. I think more honora- 
bly of the brute psyche than Carl Vogt does 
of the genius of a Newton or a Shakes- 
peare, whose ‘brains secreted thought as 
their livers secreted bile.” Oh! shame on 
such a brain as secreted a thought like this. 
But follow the payche of a man into dream- 
land, and see what it creates, what it re. 
veals of its true character, and of its inde- 
pendence of the dormant organs that chain 
it to the flesh. 

I wake from a dream, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! 
how beautiful! Ihave roamed within the 
heavenly gates, and have seen what I never 
saw before, never imagined, had no power 
to put into words, much less into sculpture, 
or on canvas.” How is it that, wholly un- 
skilled in such arts, I have often been an 
architect in my sleep? I have created 
palaces and gardens; I have stocked the 
landscape with trees, and shrubs, and 
flowers. Nay, I have been an artist and 
wanderer through long galleries hung with 


Claudes, and Titians, and Rembrandts 
that mever were, save only as I 
painted them then and there. I 


have adorned these scenes with statues, not 
the Apollos and Laocoons which I have 
seen, at least in copies, but with originals 
such as I never saw, so that I created them. 
More and better, I have seen “fair ladies 
and brave men” such as I never met in 
society. I have been 9 dramatist, putting 
language into their mouths, extravagant, 
sometimes, but often epigrammatic and 
forcible. I have waked up in a fit of 
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and lo! as the Ettrick 


ream-children, 
pherd saith, ‘‘I was laughing at my ain 


wut.” The farce was all of my own com- 
posing, and I> nev@®saw the like before. 
And all this Soe erybody, colored 

is , and limited By the range of his 
ulties and educatioti: I have heard com- 


mon folk, and even Pest Negroes, relating 
their stupid dreams, without any suspicion 






— 


that the conversations they reported were. 


dramatic inventions of theirown dull minds. 
What person has not preached whole 
sermons in his sleep; not sleepy sermons, 
either? What lawyer has not argued his 
case in visions of the night? Canon Knox 
Little has just contributed to an English 
periodical a poem, by no means a dull one, 
composed in a dream. He was followed by 
another contributor who said, ‘ Nothing 
wonderful! here’s a poem which I made in 
the same way.” We all know UColeridge’s 
“Kubla Khan,” and the history the poet 
gives of its origin. 

But here I have reached a point fore- 
shadowed in my ‘‘Letter to a Curmudgeon.” 
I borrowed a word from the lawyers and 
changed its sense because I couldn’t just 
find what I wanted, when I spoke of pre- 
cognitions. May they forgive me this wrong. 
In the case of Swedenborg and others, I 
recognized the refinement of natural facul- 
ties which enabled them to act telegraphic- 
ally without wires. Call it second sight 
or what you will, such correspondences 
exist in nature, but are preternatural I sup- 
pose. The electric wire gives us a faint 
approximation to a philosophy about them. 
The difficulty becomes immensely greater, 
when the precognitions of the seer are con- 
cerned; when they are, in some degree, 
prophetic; when they premonish us of 
things not yet existing. But, see to what 
Ihave led my reader. He goes with me 
in all this, about dreams. It is everybody’s 
observation: this very minute I have taken 
up the New York Times of the 17th inst., 
brought in by a servant, and almost the first 
thing my eye lighted upon is the heading, 
‘*Sad Realization of a Mother’s Dream.” It 
is the very link I wanted. Here is a dream 
with a coincidence. I have already won my 
reader’s consent to the mysterious facts 
about coincidences with which human ex- 
perience is crammed. Thus I reach my 
point. Dreams matched by coincidences 
are all we want. I have, now, the ability 
to propose a theory about precognitions, 
using only these conceded facts. Whether 
forgotten or remembered, dreams are at 
the bottom of precognitions. The secr is 
profoundly impressed by what he has beheld 
in a dream, and he talks as Lochiel does in 
the poem. Then it comes true, as in the 
story of Inverawe,* told by Dean Stan- 
ley. How so? By that very princi- 
ple of coincidences with which I began 
my lucubrations. We agreed that ‘‘ coin- 
cidences,” past all reasonable calcula- 
tions, do swarm in all men’s experiences of 
human life. So far, then, ‘‘ coincidences” 
account for precognitions, taken in conjunc- 
tion with dreams. If so, we advance a 
step, but it isin the realm of the preter- 
natural. Mysterious, indeed, but not a 
whit more so than the natural. 


BurrFa.o, N. Y. 
a oe 


THE ENGLISH STYLE OF THE 
REVISED VERSION. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 


We now proceed to the questionable and 
disputed features of the English of the Re- 
vision: 

II. Grammatical Irregularities are retained 
from the Greek and from the Old Version. 
These have been violently assailed, but 
mostly by critics who are ignorant of 
Greek, or have not taken the trouble to 
compare the Version with the Greek, or 
even with the A. V., which is guilty of the 
same faults. It is not to be supposed fora 
moment that the Revisers do not know the 
English language as well as their critics; 
some of them are themselves classical 
writers and authorities on the subject of 
style. Good English is determined by 
classical usage as well as by the rules of 
grammar, and the greatest authors take 
some liberties. Nevertheless, compliance 
with the rules is better than violation unless 
there is a good reason for the exception. 


* See, from Fraser's Magazine in the Living Age, 
November, 1883. 








The singular verb used with two or more 

subjects. . gS 
Matt. vi, 19: ‘‘ Where moth and rust doth 

(for do) consume.” Soin the Gricagavifer) 


and the A. V. Moth and rust are taken as 


one conception. 

Matt. xxii, 40: ‘On these two com- 
mandments. hangeth the law and the 
propliets.” Here the O. V. has hang, fol- 
lowing the tert. ree., xpéuavrat, but the R. V. 
adopts the reading xpéuara: after vdpoc. 

Matt. xxvii, 56: ‘‘ Among whom was (for 
were) Mary Magdalene,and Mary,the mother 
of James and Joses, and the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee.” Washington Moon, the 
special champion of the Queen’s English 
vevsus ‘* The Dean’s English,” asks: ‘“ Iftwo 
Marys are plural, how can three Marys be 
singular ?” But the Greek has the singu- 
lar 7v and the A. V. was. The verb is ad- 
justed to the first name, and is silently re- 
peated. The case is different when two or 
more nouns precede, as in Matt. vi, 19. 

Mark iii, 33: ‘‘Who is (ric éorev) my 
mother and my brethren?” Mr. Moon ex- 
claims: ‘‘Who is they!” and refers to 
Matt. xii, 48: ‘‘ Who ¢s my mother? and 
who are (riveg viciv) my brethren ?” In both 
cases the Kevisers simply followed the 
Greek, as did the A. V. 

Acts xvii, 34: ‘‘Among whom was 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman 
named Damaris, and others.” 

Rom. ix, 4: ‘* Whose is the adoption and 
the glory,” etc. Here the Greek omits the 
verb, and the A. V. supplies pertaineth. 

Comp. also I Cor. xiii, 18; Eph. iii, 18; 
I Tim. i, 20; James iii, 10, 16; Heb. ix, 
4. 

An example of the reverse irregularity 
we have in Rev. xx, 18. ‘‘ And they were 
judged every man according to their 
works.” Mr. Moon thinks it ought to be 
‘*his works,” but the Greek has airér, as 
required by theplural verb éxpityoav. The 
éxaoroc individualizes the judgment. 


Ill. Infeticities. Here belong some harsh 
and clashing renderings which arise mostly 
from a slavish adherence to the Greek and 
could be avoided without injury to the 
sense. 

John xvii, 24:In the sacerdotal prayer, 
‘*Father, that which thou hast given me, 
I will that, where Iam, they also may be 
with me; that they may behold my glory ”; 
literally after the emphatic order of the 
Greek, and the true reading (@ for oir) 
which expresses the undivided totality of 
believers as also in ver. 2 (7av—airoic) 
But the English idiom peremptorily re- 
quires a return to the A. Y.: ‘I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am,” etc., or some other 


slight change. This is, perhaps, the most 
objectionable rendering in the whole 
book. 


I Thess. iv, 15: ‘* That we that are alive, 
that are left unto the coming of the Lord.” 
Here the triple that could have been 
avoided by substituting who for the second 
and and for the third, The Greek has the 
participle (juei¢ of Carrer). 

Hebr. xii, 13: ‘‘ That that which is lame 
be not turned out of the way.” Avoidedin 
the A. V. by lest that” (iva 7). 

Hebr. xi, 19: ‘‘ He did also in parable re- 
ceive him back.” Literal (év tapafoii) 
but unintelligible to the English reader. 
The Old Version is preferable, except that 
it puts the words “in a figure” wrongly 
after the verb. 

II Pet. i, 7: ‘*In your love of the brethren 
love” (év ri giAadeA gia tiv ayarnv). Intolera- 
ble. Better with the A. V. andthe Am. Com, 
‘brotherly kindness” for g:AadeAgia, or 
‘‘ charity” for aya77 to avoid the clashing. 

Matt. v, 35: ‘‘ Footstool of my feet” (itordd:- 
ov tv rodav), From the Hebrew, Ps. xcviii, 
5; cxi, 1; Isa. Ixvi, 1, and the Septuagint. 
So also Maik xii, 86; Luke xx, 48; Acts 
ii, 85; vii, 49; Heb. 1, 18; x, 18. It sounds 
pleonastic and lumbering in English, as 
there is no footstool for any other member 
of the body, but it is in the Greek and 
Hebrew, and in several other translations 
(the Vulgate, Luther, the French, and the 
Dutch). 

The almost profane phrase, ‘‘ God for- 
bid,” for «7 yévocro, has been retained from the 
A. V. against the protest of the Am. Re- 
visers, in Luke xx, 16; in Romans, Corin- 
thians, and Galatians. There is neither 
‘* God” nor ‘ forbid” in the original, which 
can be sufficiently rendered by such phrases 








as ‘ Be it not so,” ‘‘ Let it never happen”; 
‘*By no means” ‘ Far from it.” 

IV. Finally we may “mhention some little 
inconsistencies. 

“‘ Thy house,” in Matt. ix, 6, and Luke 
v, 24; but ‘‘ thine house,” in Luke vii, 24. 
“Quick” (Cv) changed to “living,” Heb. 
iv, 12, but left in Acts x, 42 (# judge of 
quick and dead,” perhaps in deference 
to the Apostles’ Creed); ‘‘ quickening” 
(Sworowbv) is changed to “life-giving,” 
I Cor. xv, 45; but ‘‘ guickeneth” is retained 
in John vi, 68. 

In the rendering of the definite article 
and the Greek tenses the Kevisers vary 
sometimes without good reason. In Matt. 
vii, 6, e.g. the definite article in Greek is 
generic, and would be better omitted in 
English (‘‘ unto dogs” and ‘‘ before swine”), 
as in Rom. v, 12. The phrase ‘ the weep- 
ing and [the] gnashing of teeth,” Matt. viii, 
12, and several other passages (6 KAavd pic 
kai 6 3pvyudc) does not sound as well as 
the A. V. which omits the article; and I 
cannot see a good reason why the second 
article is left out. In Matt. xxvii, 4, the 
rendering ‘‘I sinned in betraying innocent 
blood,” seems better adapted to the terse 
Greek (jjjaprov xapadoic) and the desperate 
state of Judas, than ‘‘I have sinned in that 
I betrayed innocent blood.” In Rom. iii, 
23, iuaprov should have been rendered 
‘*sinned” for ‘* have sinned,” as in Rom. v, 
12, the aorist pointing in both passages to a 
definite act in the past. 

We would, however, by no means advo- 
cate a pedantic uniformity. Rhetorical and 
rhythmical considerations must often decide 
the case whether the definite article is to be 


“retained or omitted, whether the Greek 


aorist should be rendered by the simple 
preterite or by the perfect. 

It is impossible to please everybody, and 
the Revisers have no doubt done as well as 
any committee could do. The merits of 
the work are great, the defects are few and 
unimportant, and of such a nature that they 
could easily be removed in a few sessions by 
the Revisers themselves if they were called 
upon to do so. The foundation of their work 


will stand and outlast all the criticisms. 
New York City. . 


GOSSIP ABOUT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








Oner’s first impression on entering Charles- 
ton, or rather on going through the strects 
where the residences ate, is that the 
Charlestonians are intensely selfish. This 
feeling is caused entirely by the high brick 
or wood walls which surround the homes 
and hide from view the exquisite flower ga:- 
dens, peeps at which one can gain through 
the narrow gates, which, however, still 
further enhance the feeling of selfishness by 
their locks and bolts; for few gates are sim- 
ply latched, and the door bell is oftener at 
the gate than the door. 

The houses are usually built facing the 
south or west, and present an end instead 
of a front view to the street, being rendered 
still more exclusive by deep piazzas, which 
nearly always are screened by blinds or 
creeping vines. Almost every piazza is 
furnished with a ‘‘joggling board,” an in- 
stitution which, I have been told, is purely 
Charlestonian. It is made of a long, 
smooth plank, that springs easily when sat 
upon; the board being secured at either 
end on stands made for that purpose. Here 
the children play, and baby is joggled to 
sleep, the young girls discuss their friends, 
their amusements, and themselves, and 
lovers, I daresay, have their legitimate 
share in it also. In my opinion, it is a very 
unpleasant seat, but, then, I am not 4 
Charlestonian, and, consequently, do not 
feel it an absolute necessity to swear by all 
Charlestonian customs as being highly 
beneficial and irreproachable both to God 
and man. 

The next thing that strikes one is the 
street venders, and like all other southern 
cities I have visited Charleston presents a 
most pleasant picture in this respect. Men 
and women, black and sometimes very 
ragged, pass up and down the streets, with 
their broad, flat fanua-baskets on their 
heads, or their pails of oysters, if oysters 
are in season; always merry, and wearing 
their rags even with a “‘ you can’t touch 
me” air that is quite delightful. Still, alto- 
gether they are not a ragged crowd; more 
often the women are neatly dressed and the 
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men sport brass chains, rings, and bosom 
pins. Here comes a woman with her oys- 
ter pail on her head, her arms swinging in 
time with her long rapid strides,as she passes 
up the street crying ‘‘ yoisters, y-0-i-s-t-e-r-s, 
y-o-i-s-t-e-r-s! fresh y-o-i-s-ters, guing by, 
ef you guing to hab company yoisters 
guing by, better git sume y-o-i-s-ters fur 
dem, y-o-i-s-ters guing by.” 

On the opposite side of the street comes 
a young man crying his beans and potatoes, 
in words the length of which would make 
even Dr. Johnson pause with amazement 
that so many syllables could be put in one 
word; but the vender pronounces them 
fluently, carrying his basket on his head 
meanwhile with an air of not knowing it 
was there, whieh impresses one with the 
idea that he will be surprised when he 
finds iton his head. So all day long the 
cry of fish and vegetables, fruit and game, 
rings out to break the stillness, for cer- 
tainly Charleston is the quietest city on 

record. 

The next thing that touches one’s sensi- 
bilities and sight, and somehow seems in 
keeping with the beautiful gardens behind 
the grim walls, are the womanly women 
one meets everywhere. As a rule the ladies 
of Charleston are not beautiful, although 
luvely faces, that make you feel as though 
some delicate pink or rich red rose had 
been transformed by fairy power into a 
woman, and so escaped the locks and 
walls of the gardens, make you turn in 
honest admiration as they pass; but these 
are the exceptions, not rare, but still ex- 
ceptions. The rule is (I know no better 
way of expressing it) simply womanly 
women; and this contrast is all the more 
striking when one has just come from the 
busy throng of New York, where every 
woman has an air of being brains to her fin- 
ger tips, and being quite able to protect 
herself, while the Charleston women 
press one with a feeling that they 
needed protectors outside of their 
pleasant homes and gardens. Whether 
being locked up in their homes gives 
them this air, or whether it is caused 
by the deferential treatment of the gentle- 
men of Charleston toward all women, I am 
unable to say, but of this I am certain, they 
are charming women to meet because of 
this very air, and impress one with the feel- 
ing that the quaint old city of Charleston is 
a city of real homes. 

Just below the Charleston Hotel, which is 
the only hotel worth spending money at in 
the city, is the market, and Charleston has 
good cause to be proud of it. Cool, sweet, and 
clean, built of brick all stuccoed over, it runs 
from East Bay up to Meeting Street, a dis- 
tance of some five or six blocks, with the 
salt sea breeze sweeping through it con- 
stantly. It requires two visits to see it, and 
will tempt one to many visits if they hap- 
pen to take a pleasure in living, moving, 
laughing, jesting life pictures. 

On entering the market from Meeting 
Street you find yourself first in the poultry 
and game department, strings of all sorts 
of dainty birds in season, coop after coop 
of ducks and chickens, who are all entering 
vigorous protests against their imprison- 
ment. or gazing out with envious eyes upon 
the buzzards that walk with slow, Mr. Chad- 
band deportment unmolested among the 
stalls, picking up all refuse as soon as it is 
thrown down. These birds are the cities 
scavengers, and are protected by law, a fine 
of five dollars being imposed for k!ling one. 
To me they represented the one unpleasant 
feature in the market, and sent a shudder 
through me, to see them standing on a 
piece of meat, holding it down with their 
great talons until the last shred is devoured, 
and then with a flap of their ragged wings 
—and who ever saw a buzzard whose wings 
were not ragged, and did not look as if they 
had been bought out of a pawn shop—they 
mount to the top of a store on the opposite 
side of the way, and look down with their 
evil eyes upon the passers by, just as though, 
like Mr. Wemmick, they thought they were 
so much portable property escaping them. 
I never could feel kindly toward these 
scavengers of nature in spite of their use- 
fulness. They always seem to me to be blots 
upon the beautiful bird life, just as brutal 
men and women are upon himatity. 

Passing from the poultry and game de- 
partment, you come to the meat and mutton 
stalls. Charleston cannot boast of her meat, 





for it is poor, in spite of the vender’s asser- 
tions to the contrary. 

‘‘Lady,” says one vender, ‘‘I know dis 
steer before he was devoted to be sacrificed 
for loin roasts, round and porter-house 
steaks”; and as he spoke he held up a 
steak for my inspection. 

‘Does your knowing him insure his 
being tender?” I asked. 

“My knowledge of his breeding was such 
as entirely satisfies me that it would be im- 
possible—impossible, 1 say—for a tough 
sinew to intersect the flesh!” 

But if the beef is poor, the mutton is 
excellent. Of South Carolina raising, it is 
equal, I think, to that I ate in old Scotland 
itself. 

A few steps more, and one forgets the 
buzzards and everything else not connected 
with the picture before them, as they enter 
the vegetable booths. On every hand, 
Negro women, seated up among their vege- 
tables. Comely women they are—fat and 
comfortable-looking—who understand the 
art of flattery to perfection. 

‘*Look here, honey, dese strawberries 
just match your lips!” cries one to a young 
girl passing by. 

While another, bending forward, says: 
‘‘Bress your pretty face, Missus, come an’ 
look at dese peas; dey will eat sweeter fur 
it.” Or else they throw out saucy remarks 
with just enough respect in them to pre- 
vent offen@e. I could not help laughing 
one day at the quick way in which a woman 
turned off a sharp reply. Two gentlemen 
were going through the market, when she 
called to one asking him for some tobacco. 

“Go to the devil!” he answered, im- 
patiently. 

**Tf I'd axed you dat’s where I'd hab gone; 
I was ‘dressing myself to de oder gen’le- 
men,” she replied. 

She got the tobacco. 

Such a pleasant place to linger in as the 
vegetable stalls are, bushels and bushels of 
beans, and potatoes, green corn, and tempt- 
ing tomatoes, all home-made, as the women 
inform you, home-raised they mean. Pyra- 
mids of crisp, fresh lettuce, great bunches 
of radishes, piles of snowy eggs, piggins 
full of golden butter, ‘‘fresh in dis morn- 
in’, honey,” says Auntie Bell, looking down 
at the happy face of a young lady doing 
herown marketing, with such a wise ex- 
pression about the compressed lips and 
earnest eyes, that one thinks involuntarily 
of sweet Ruth Pinch making her beefsteak 
pie. 

Such pleasant pictures of human life, 
two old ladies standing together, and talk- 
ing in low sweet voices of either John’s, or 
Robert's, or Katy’s, or Mary’s prospects, or 
sighing over the lost ante-bellum times. 
Children darting gayly here and there, or 
idling, because it will be an excuse for 
being late to school. Men, old, and young, 
ordering dinners, all to be sent home at 
certain times, and never being sent at the 
right time, although the obliging butcher 
or vender swears it shall be there to the 
moment, and knows he or she perjures 
themselves by promising, and over all 
the jests and laughter, the light-hearted, 
sunny spirits of the Negroes, who work or 
simply lounge about the market. 

So it appears by day, but intensified up 
to an wsthetical point of intensity the mar- 
ket appears at night. By all means see 
it then, and if possible let it be a Sat- 
urday night, ‘‘for dat’s when  wisitors 
come to see our market.” Any one who 
has ever heard a Charlestonian, either black 
or white, say ‘‘our market” need never 
hope to convince that person that there is 
a market to equal it this side of Eden. 

Charleston has two very busy seasons 
when all of a sudden her heart quickens 
and her commercial pulse beats swiftly. 
One is when the streets are full of drays 
loaded with cotton—great square bales 
from the coarse covering of which the cot- 
ten is bursting out in spite of the iron 
hoops about them. That’s up country, or 
short staple cotton, and, lounging on it, as 
though he had nothing to do with it, the 
driver snaps his whip and watches with 
evident relish the counterpart of his own 
spirit in the mules, who devote all their 
ingenuity to doing as little work as possible, 
with an immense show of heing worked to 
death. | 5 ies aa 

Bales and bales of cottan in smooth, round 
ferm, that’s sea island cotton, South Caro- 





lina’s pride, and justly so, for the world 
over it has no equal for length of staple or 
fineness of texture. 

Through all the blessed daylight hours 
the Negroes fill the streets with quarrels, 
jests, or songs, and it is rarely that the quar- 
rel has more depth to it than the jest or 
song, for often [ have seen them break off 
in the middle of a quarrel to join in some 
such song as 

Ring, O ring, O ring, O! 

My true love’s gone away ; 
Ring, O ring, O ring, O! 

My true love’s gone away. 


Steal yourself another, 
Your new love got to stay. 

Tie her tight and tighter, 
Your true love got to stay ; 

Ring, O ring, O ring, O! 
Your true love got to stay. 

The other time that makes the trades- 
men look happy and contented is when 
people are returning from or going to 
Florida; then Charleston is alive, that is 
as much alive as it is possible to be in this 
quiet old city, where lives are lived, not 
raced through. At this time a visit to the 
Savannah and Charleston Depot is an in- 
teresting pleasure; people from all parts of 
the earth; fussy French men and women; 
long, quiet Western men, with a heap of 
the all-possible about them; overbearing 
Jews and decided Germans; take-life-as-it- 
comes Spaniards and Italians; imperative 
Englishmen, who demand of one another 
if they have their brasses—meaning their 
checks—or want an omnibus or fly imme- 
diately; women traveling with their sick sons, 
who think every one should be interested 
in my son, and find no one is; shy Southern 
women looking anxiously for papa or 
brother to meet them, and fashionable 
ladies waiting calmly for a carriage to be 
called; Negroes idling, Negroes carrying 
baggage, Negroes selling great handfuls 
of magnolia or bay flowers, or stiff, hard- 
to-handle water-lilies. A busy, pleasant 
sight; but somehow it does not seem to 
belong to the quiet city or the people who 
glide languidly about the streets as though 
time were of no more importance to them 
now than it was thirty years ago. 

Charleston has another caus@for honest 
pride, and that is her Hospital and the 
Orphanage. The Roper Hospital is beauti- 
ful with flowers, clean as cleanliness itself, 
and the wards for the colored patients are 
as well tended as those for the poor white 
people; while no stranger need fear being 
sent to the hospital in Charleston, even if 
he is unable to pay for extra comforts. 
The Orphanage speaks for itself, and 
strangers would not feel as though they 
had lost their time by visiting these truly 
beautiful and well-appointed charities. 

Any one can pass a morning or a week 
if he chooses most pleasantly in the 
Charleston Library also, either looking over 
the literature of 1883, or of that away back 
in 1700. The old files of news- 
papers are very interesting for a morning's 
diversion. 

Of course you go to Magnolia Gardens, 
every one visits them, and Sullivan’s Island, 
grim old Sumpter, and Fort Moultrie. And, 
of course, you will walk on the Battery 
(every one walks there) and visit St. Michael's 
and Grace church, the former for its age 
and the latterto see the wealth, and beauty, 
and chivalry of Charleston, and hear them 
confess themselves miserable sinners. 

If you do not want to get out of conceit 
with Charleston do not take the street cars, 
that is if you are going to catch a train or 
keep an appointment. The drivers of the 
Rutledge Avenue cars are the most oblig- 
ing in the world, they will stop and deliver 
a grocer’s basket or dry goods bundle, or 
wait for some one three blocks off; while 
the East Bay cars never were to be found 
when wanted since the day they were built. 
Even Mark Twain's patient man could not 
keep his temper over them, 

Charleston is eminently a city of homes, 
and for that very reason the people are 
pleasant people to meet, and charming 
people to know. They are courteous to all 
strangers, and very fond of all good Charles- 
tonians. And, even if they all, white and 
black, are convinced that Charleston is. the 
hub of the universe, in spite of all Boston- 
ians’ convictions to the contrary, they are 
excusable, for it is a pleasant city and full 
of pleasant homes and charming people. 


Jouy’s Istaxp, 8. C. 





THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. A. H. BRADFORD, 


Tue New Theology is at present a very 
vague term. Whether its center is ‘‘lib- 
erty,” or ‘‘ evolution,” or the person and 
work of Jesus Christ no council has an- 
nounced, and the unanimity of the ‘* new 
prophets” is not sufficient to give means of 
determining. Whether the newness js 
anything more than the spirit of the age 
manifesting itself in theological thought 
may be a question. It may also be ques- 
tioned whether the New Theology is any 
newer than the Old Theology was a century 
ago. He who decries all theology is very 
foolish. He who thinks he has found a 
**system ” which will answer all questions 
whether it be labelled ‘ new” or ‘ old,” is 
equally foolish. 

I shall attempt in this article to call at- 
tention to some elements of strength and 
weakness in the so-called New Theology. 

It is in peril from dogmatism. No charge 
has been brought against the Old Theology 
which has had such practical force as that 
it was dogmatic concerning things which, 
in their very nature, are beyond the reach of 
positive statement. The incongruity of 
professing to know much about the indefi- 
nite, when contrasted with the sublime 
silence of the Scriptures, has weaned many 
from the ‘‘systems" in which they were 
trained. Jesus said: ‘‘No man knoweth 
the Son”; and yet our theologies have 
ignored his words, and volumes have been 
written about his person. ‘He said conver- 
sion was as mysterious as the blowing of 
the wind; and yet conversion has been 
analyzed and its processes determined with 
logical exactness. The New Theology is 
apparently making the same mistake. Just 
as positively as the Old, it is offered as the 
only true solution of the religious problem, 
The deliverances of many of the * new 
prophets” are as dogmatic as were heard 
a century ago. The spirit is the same, 
whether it manifest itself in open or covert 
denunciation of those who are seeking 
interpretations ef truth which shall be in 
harmony with the trend of modern thought, 
or, in & statement ascribed to a distin. 
guished clergyman, ‘the dogma of ever. 
lasting torment in hell is an insult to rea- 
son, an outrage on the moral sense, and a 
blasphemy against God.” Such a spirit is 
irreverent and unkind and disqualifies for 
the discernment of spiritual truth. The 
New Theology is quite as much given to 
dogmatism as the Old Theology. 

The New Theology isin danger of ossi- 
fication from becoming systematic, Most 
systems ot theology are all bones and no 
life. The scientific method {s running 
away with the thought of our time, and 
science always tends to system. There is 
a science of astronomy, of geology, of 
theology. Each if dry and sapless, useful 
for knowledge, but useless as a power, 
Science never imparts life. It always de. 
stroys it in order to learn its secret. This 
is true both in the pbysical and spiritual 
sphere. Systematic theology is the science 
of infinities and eternities, which is an 
inherent absurdity. All the terms with 
which it deals, in positive statement, are 
unknown quantities. Even the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ is not of such a 
nature that it can be used as the basis of 4 
theological system. There is probably a 
system in the affairs of the Infinite, but 
science is and ever must be powerless either 
to discover or formulate it. The power of 
the Bible is in its mysterious and awful 
silences, in its solemn vagueness, not less 
than in its revelations. Jesus Christ is the 
life of the world. Biology, in the physical 
sphere is the science, not of life itself, but 
of the manifestations of life. The Divine 
Life can never be measured or analyzed. 
Spiritual biology must also stop with mani- 
festations of life. Anything more means 
death. I am not speaking of biblical 
theology, but of ‘‘ Dogmatic,” or ‘‘System- 
atic” or ‘ Polemic.” When physical facts 
are collected and classified, and there is 
agreement about them, then and not till 
then may we attempt the infinite. The age 
of system-building never been the age 
of missions, of the sweet humanities, of the 
radiant life of Christ pervading the world 
like the light. The New Theologians, most 
of them, are possessed by the same passion 
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for system as their elder brethren. One ex- 
plains things in the terms of evolution, 
another finds in Jesus Christ the solution 
of all mysteries. Both may be right, but the 
spirit with which they work is the same 
that characterized the Old Theology and 
must have the same results. With the 
utmost reverence for the great men who 
have cultivated this lofty science and who 
are stil! cultivating it, ‘‘systematic the- 
ology” seems to me a sublime impertinence. 
The New Theology in the hands of many 
of its advocates is as cold and formal and 
throbbing with as little vitality as that 
which it would replace. 

These facts appear with sufficient fre- 
quency to indicate the trend of much of the 
new thought. On the other hand, there are 
three facts which are signs of promise. 

There is a tendency in our thought about 
religion, to emphasize and defend the right 
of every man to intellectual and spiritual 
liberty, who reverently recognizes his alle- 
giance tothe law of truth. Progressis con- 
ditioned on the recognition of this right 
and duty. Neither the opinions of others, 
nor the deliverances of ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, nor fear of consequences should limit 
the seeker for truth. Perfect liberty to look 
anywhere and to question any fact, so long 
as allegiance to the law of truthis recognized, 
is aduty preached now, as never before, 
and is a prophecy of great things in the fu- 
ture. 

Again, facts are not so frequently as 
formerly confused with theories. In 
preaching and teaching, the facts of God, 
the forgiveness of sins, the reality of retri- 
bution, Jesus Christ the Saviour, and the 
immortal life are made to stand out with the 
solemnity and grandeur of mountains un- 
touched by clouds. Practically, many 
theories have done for the eternal verities 
of Christianity what clouds do for mount- 
ains—shut them from view. Thinkers 
must have theories; but theories need not 
be preached for facts. Jesus Christ, who 
came to seek and save that which was lost, 
is the sublimest fact of history. He needs 
no apology; he needs no defense; he 
needs no explanation. Living facts, and 
not the nerveless bones of a finely articu- 
lated, but unresponsive, system of theories 
is what earnest men are demanding, and 
what, in my opinion, they are getting as 
never before. 

But the grandest contribution of the New 
Theology to modern thought is the new 
form in which it has put the old truth, that 
Christianity is divine life, mysteriously im- 
parted to all who become disciples of Jesus 
Christ. This truth is finely wrought out in 
**The Republic of God.” The redemptive 
force, which is the unseen life of Jesus 
Christ, is at work in all society, and slowly 

and silently, as the temple was built, is 
organizing among men the Kingdom of 
God. The organific force is not a theory of 
Christ’s person, nor a ‘‘ philosophy of the 
plan of salvation,” but the divine life given 
to all who accept Jesus Christ as master. 
The New Theology, a little more distinctly 
than the Old, and this is its chief claim 
upon our attention, says to all men: Follow 
Hlim ! and his life will be given to you, 
and, as he is formed in you, you will think 
his thoughts, speak his words, and live so 
that once more on the earth, the Divine one 
shall been seen walking in a human body. 
Monro.atr, N. J. 


SUCCESS—WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
TO WIN IT.* 





BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


“To win and to wear, 

To have and to hold, 
Js the burden of dream and of prayer, 

The hope of the young 

And the hope of the old, 
The prize of the strong and the fair. 
All dream of some guerdon life’s labor to bless, 
Ail winning that guerdon have named it, Success.” 

—D. H. Ela, D. D. 


But it is often a false name. The accom- 
plishment of one’s purpose is not, neces- 
rarily, success. Indeed it is sometimes the 
worst kind of failure, as in the case of Esau, 
who obtained the pottage he wished for, 
but at the cost of his birthright. Many an- 
other has won a morsel of meat—the selfish 
gratification of ambition or covetousness— 


* Based on replies tothe question, Whatdoyou con- 
sider the most essential elements of success?” from 
gsaccessful men of to-day. 
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by sacrificing his birthright of purity and 
generosity. Achieving one’s wish with 
more loss than profit is surely not a suc- 
cess. If wishes were horses, beggars would 
often thus ride to ruin. 

‘*Success to humbug,” says a French 
proverb. But humbug is always failure. 
The moral loss exceeds the money gain and 
‘leaves one poor indeed.” 

On the other hand to fail of one’s aim 
may be the prelude of true success, as in 
the case of Judge Tourgee, the author of 
‘*A Fool’s Errand,” whose failure as a legal 
reconstructionist led to his success as a re- 
construction author. Ina letter to me he 
attributes his success (such a’ it is) ‘‘ chiefly 
to an aptitude for folly,” but it takes some- 
thing more than folly to organize defeat 
into victory, to build success upon failure, 
as he has done. 


let us turn from these false images of suc- 
cess to true ones. What ts success? Christ 
beautifully defines it in commending Mary 
of Bethany—‘ She hath done what she 
could.” Success is coming up to the level 
of our best; it is making the most of our 
abilities and opportunities. The man who 
makes his two talents gain other two is as 
truly successful as the man who doubles 
his five talents. To measure success by 
comparing ourselves among ourselves is 
not wise. The frog is not called to swell 
himself into an ox, nor to do his work. No 
rules will make every man rich or powerful. 
One star differeth from another star in glory. 
A preacher’s success is not to be measured 
in comparison with other men of differing 
age and talents, but in comparison with his 
own capacity. We should ask, What is 
the level of his best, and how near does he 
come to it? So in every department of 
life we are to ask, not How does that man 
compare with the greatest man in his line ? 
but How near does he come to making the 
most of himself and his opportunities ? 
Each man should ask himself, How does 
what I am compare with what I might be? 
Success is doing your best every day. 

But how can this true success be ob- 
tained? What are the secrets of success that 
mature and prominent men offer from their 
own historyfhnd observation, to young men, 
to save them the necessity, if possible, of 
learning them all in the hard school of ex- 
perience ? 

Dr. Dexter of The Congregationalist gives 
these three secrets of success: 

(1.) ** Piety, to get all and keep all in 
position. 

(2.) ** Patience, to master all details. 

(8.) ‘* Perseverance to carry all through.” 

Ex-Governor Dingley, of Maine, also 
gives three essential prerequisites to success : 

(1.) ** Character. 

(2.) ** Industry. 

(3.) ** Perseverance.” 

A prominent Brooklyn manufacturer 
gives these five conditions of success: 

(1.) “Sterling integrity as God’s stew- 
ard. ‘ 

(2.) ** Strict attention to business. 

(3.) *‘Do what you undertake to do. 

(4.) ‘* Punctuality.” 

(5.) Secrecy, ‘‘ Don’t tell anybody what 
youare going to do until you have done it— 
or even then.” 

The secrets of success as given by a suc- 
cessful New York publisher are: 

‘‘ Sterling integrity in all things. 

‘* Rigorous adherence to every promise. 

‘* Deal with every person as if you were 
certain you would meet him again—even 
though he is only a passing stranger. 

‘‘Be temperate in body; broaden your 
mind and become pure in heart.” 

A Western editor gives the following 
helps to success : 

‘Early to bed and early to rise; plain 
food, good conscience, good humor, honest 
work, self-help and prayer.” 

A large leather warehouse in California, 
which has achieved a large success, attrib- 
utes it to these five principles: 

(1.) ‘Personal integrity of its founders 
and managers. 

(2.) ‘Constantly maintained reliability of 
its products. 

(8.) “*Prompt payment of all bills before 
noon of collection day. 

(4.) ‘*The use of courtesy and tact in deal- 
ing with all men. 

(5.) ‘Close attention to business and em- 
ployment of the best agents.” 





As men turn from idols to the living God, 





The manager of a large manufactory in 
Connecticut gives the following secrets of 
SUCCESS : 

‘* An unbending purpose to succeed. 

“‘Strict integrity and conscientious fair- 
ness in all business relations. 

‘*Firmness and affability. 

‘** Systematic methods. 

‘** An underlying motive to please God.” 

One of the leading wholesale merchants 
of Chicago gives the secrets of success 
concisely as 

‘*Self-reliance and moral responsibility to 
a Higher Power.” 

John Wanamaker’s answer gives four 
steps to success; 

‘**Close application. 

‘Integrity. 

‘** Attention to details. 

‘Discreet advertising.” 

President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, 
also gives four: 

‘*Soundness of heart and mind. 

“Clear judgment. 

‘** Fair knowledge of men. 

‘**Great devotion to some one purpose or 
study; but with breadth of view.” 

Dr. J. H. Vincent’s secret of success is 
given in a single sentence: 

‘* An entire surrender of impulse and in- 
clination to the demands of Duty, as ex- 
pressed and made possible in the life of 
Christ.” 

Other secrets of success are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Ambition to excel in whatever I 
undertook.” (False contentment is worse 
than poverty.) ‘‘A definite object in life— 
not drifting.” ‘* Habits favorable to bodily 
health.” ‘‘ Plain living and high thinking.” 
‘*A good stomach.” ‘Careful obedience 
to orders.” ‘‘Early responsibility” (given 
as one of his own helps to success, by John 
Sherman, who, at fifteen years of age, was 
put in charge of an engineering enterprise 
involving an expense of $300,000). ‘‘Strict 
truthfulness vith religion as its root.” 
‘**Carefulness.” ‘ Honor.” ‘‘ Concientious- 
ness.” ‘‘Good company.” ‘ A good board- 
ing place and the society of modest Christian 
young women on coming to the city.” ‘‘ Re- 
liability.” ‘‘ Courage not only to say no, but 
tosurmount obstacles.” ‘‘It takes alive fish to 
swim up stream.” ‘‘ Mastering all the details 
of one’s business.” ‘‘Concentration of one’s 
whole attention and ability on the matter in 
hand.” (He who follows two hares catches 
neither.) ‘‘Forecast.” ‘Win unlimited 
credit, but use it in a very limited way.” 
‘* Have several things ahead all the while as 
a stimulus to constant effort, and that you 
may rest by change of work.” One man 
attributes his success to his promptness— 
being always ten minutes ahead at his ap- 
pointments. How would that do for the 
business of religion, also, for instance, on 
Sunday morning? Promptnes3 in seizing 
opportunities is yet more _ important. 
‘‘Jump while the wave is on the swell.” 
‘*Now ornever.” ‘‘No sooner said than 
done.” ‘Strike while the iron’s hot.” 
‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

“ He that would not when he may, 
When he would shall have Nay. 

That is true of religious decisions and in- 
decisions as well as in business. For every 
department of life we might appropriately 
adopt the motto which Ruskin has ever 
before him, inscribed on a massive piece of 
chalcedony. 


Temperance is recognized in a large num- 
ber of the replies I have received as an 
absolute prerequisite of abiding success. 
The most probable and scholarly theory of 
the origin of the precious minerals is that 
they were carried into the crevices in the 
rocks in solution by streams of water and 
then deposited by electricity passing 
through the water. So a cold water career 
deposits gold and silver, while a drinking 
life seldom leaves any gold. 

“ Sticktoitiveness ” is noted as one of the 
most essential conditions of success. 
‘‘Holdfast is a better dog than Brag.” 
‘*Rome was not built ina day.” ‘Behold 


we count them happy that endure.” A good 
beginning plus a good continuance makes a 
good ending. 

Another essential to success in business 
as well as religion is self-denial. The man 





ing naps, in pleasure trips, in needless 
luxuries. The man who forgets himself in 
doing public service is the very man whom 
the public will not forget or leave unre- 
warded. Christ uttered a truth having a 
profound bearing upon political and com- 
mercial as well as religious life when he 
said, ‘‘ He that saveth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

I would not for a moment have any one 
suppose that the same causes or rules will, 
in different men, produce the same effects. 
I do not even believe that men can fully 
analyze and describe the reasons for their 
ownsuccess; but out of the many facts and 
experiences of commercial life we can as 
surely deduce some laws of success as we 
can deduce laws of Nature—such as gravi- 
tation—from the study of creation. The 
modifications of these laws will be many, 
and yet it is as important to know the 
moving principles in the world of commerce 
as to know the modes of motion in the 
heavens above us. 

Brook yy, L. L. 
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THE SANCTION OF MARRIAGE. 


BY JAMES G. VOSE, D. D. 





Ir is generally believed that the authori- 
ty and influence of the ministry have great- 
ly declined from former generations. There 
are two occasions, however, on which the 
services of a minister are almost universally 
looked for and regarded indispensable. 
These are funerals and marriages. In the 
former case, it is the plain duty of a minis- 
ter to officiate in some simple service of 
reading the Bible and prayer, whether the 
people who send for him are members of 
his parish or not. Almost all ministers 
welcome such an opportunity of expressing 
Christian sympathy, and perhaps of doing 
good. In the other case, that of marriage, 
there are some questions to be asked. It 
is not usually considered a painful or self- 
denying service. The reward is gener- 
ally sufficient and sometimes lavish. And 
yet I think it is one of the serious trials of 
the minister to decide whether he shall 
render this service in a given case. 

There are some who have a very short 
method of answering this question, by say- 
ing that they have no responsibility, further 
than to see that the marriage is in accor- 
dance with the law of the state. The min- 
ister is commissioned by the state to per- 
form this service, and hence he has no right 
to refuse. This argument, which I have 
heard seriously adduced by a Christian min. 
ister, is worthy of the days of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, when it was claimed that no 
man could refuse to be an agent in anything, 
however wrong, if it was demanded in the 
name of the government. The state how- 
ever, in the case of marriage does not re- 
quire any minister to perform the service, 
He might refuse it altogether if he chose. 
He receives neither commission nor salary 
for this purpose. It may be true, indeed, 
that the civil authorities specially named 
are required, on application, to perform this 
service, as it may be called one of their 
functions under the state government. 
But this is in no sense true of a minister, 
nor if it were ought he to regard himself 
bound to disobey his conscience. 

The special case that I wish to speak of 
is the marriage of parties either of whom 
has been divorced. Christian denomina- 
tions in general deny the moral right of 
such marriages, except in given cases au- 
thorized by the Scriptures, yet a great 
number of such marriages occur every year, 
and a very large proportion of them, so far 
as I can learn, are performed by ministers. 
It is true that I cannot speak upon this point 
with much accuracy. But in one place 
that I know of, and that a city of over 100,- 
000 people, where the registry has been 
kept with considerable accuracy, it appears 
that out of thirty-five marriages in which 
one of the parties had been divorced, only 
one marriage had been performed by the 
civil authority, while all the rest had 
been sanctioned, I can hardly say sol- 
emnized, by ministers. Pretty much all the 
denominations had a share in the plunder. 
It may be true that in some instances the 
marriage was rightly sanctioned; but from 
what is known of the facility with which 
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divorce is obtained there is no reason to 
suppose that this was generally the case. 

The registrars in several of our large 
cities send me word that there is no means 
of determining accurately the exact facts in 
regard to the marriage of divorced persons, 
or those by whom such marriages were per- 
formed; but what evidence there is seems 
to point to the conclusion that they are 
mostly performed by ministers. At any 
rate, application is almost invariably made 
to ministers, and divorced parties, to my 
certain knowledge, have often gone from 
one to another. It is a singular fact that 
even Romanists, if refused marriage in their 
own Church, or if afraid to ask for it there, 
will go to a Protestant minister rather than 
to the civil authorities. Without professing 
accuracy, I am still confident that very few 
marriages are performed by state officers; 
and these are by no means all of divorced 
parties. I do not remember to have seen 
in any newspaper the announcement of a 
marriage unless performed by a minister, 
and certainly such cases cannot often be 
found. 

It seems fair to conclude from the above 
that a religious sanction is given in most 
instances to the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, without regard to the cause. Ought 
ministers to give such a sanction? Very 
numerous are the answers that may be 
made to this. It may be said, ‘‘ If I do not 
marry them some one else will. The evil 
has already gone too far to be cured. Per- 
haps it is better on the whole that the ser- 
vice should be rendered.” Or it may be 
said that the cause of the divorce may be 
just. At least the parties say so, and in the 
judgment of charity we ought to think so. 

Let me,at therisk ot appearing to set 
up my dictum as authority, name the 
principles by which I think an honest man 
ought to be guided. The simple question 
for a minister to ask is whether either of 
the parties has been divorced. That will 
appear or ought to appear on the license or 
certificate. If there is no such way of 
ascertaining, we must depend on the state- 
ment of the parties. If either party has 
been divorced, the minister should refuse 
to perform the marriage, unless he has 
good evidence that their proposed union is 
lawful according to the Scriptures. If he 
does not know the parties he cannot take 
their testimony, nor that of the legal docu- 
ment. The presumption is against them, 
from the simple reason that three-fourths 
of the divorces are granted on insufficient 
grounds. Ordinarily it is quite enough to 
ascertain the fact of divorce to constitute 
a reason for refusal to perform the marriage 
service. This is an unpleasant duty, but 
how can an honest man unite persons in 
marriage who have broken similar vows ? 
In some forms of the service the parties 
are expressly warned that: ‘If any are 
joined together otherwise than God’s law 
doth allow, their marriage is not lawful.” 
But no minister, [ think, concludes the 
service without saying: ‘‘ What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” 


Can an honest man say these words over 
those who have already been joined in some 
other connection, and severed by legal enact- 
ment, without just cause? Can a Christian 
minister offer prayer, and pronounce God's 
blessing over a union which he has reason 
to fear is no better than that of Herod with 
the wife of Philip? President Woolsey ob- 
serves ‘that Herod and Herodias might 
live very comfortably under our laws, and 
would hardly find a John the Baptist bold 
enough to censure their guilt.” May we 
not add that they would have found prob- 
ably small difficulty in getting a Protestant 
minister to authorize their union, and pro- 
nounce a benediction over it. Dr. Woolsey 
refers also to the adulterous marriage of 
Lady Rich and Lord Montjoy, which was 
solemnized by William Laud, afterward 
Archbishop of Canterbury, remarking ‘that 
Laud must have done this against his con- 
science, and that he observed the day ever 
after asa day of fasting.” If all ministers 
remembered in this manner the unlawful 
marriages they have sanctioned, would not 
days of fasting greatly multiply? 

Ought not, then, the simple rule to be 
adopted by all ministers, that they are to 
refuse to marry divorced parties who repre- 
sent simply that they are justified by the 
laws of the state? 

It may be thought that such a rule would 








involve hardship to some who have a right 
to be married; but let them go to some 
minister who knows them, or their friends, 
and who is able to certify himself, from dis- 
interested testimony, that the law of God 
permits and approves their marriage. But 
if this cannot be done, let the parties be- 
sent to the civil authorities. The law 
which claims authority in this case to 
bind and loose ought to be the resort. 
When such widespread wrong exists in 
acommunity as results from the present 
divorce laws it can hardly be possible to 
avoid injustice to some. The very name 
of divorce carries with it a stigma, because 
divorces are often so wickedly obtained. 
It is the duty of every Christian minister to 
protest against this evil by refusir to 
marry divorced parties, unless the case be 
one which he can absolutely sanction as 
right in the sight of God. If all would 
pursue this course, the moral effect would 
be very great. 

Let it be understood in a community that 
divorced parties cannot find a minister to 
sanction another marriage, and divorce it- 
self would be less frequent. The sanction 
of religion is still considered of very great 
value, both by those who wish their own 
scruples silenced and by those also who 
have regard for the opinion of others. 
When the civil authorities are compelled to 
marry all whom they have unmarried, or 
that large portion of them who seek an- 
other marriage, the makers of law would 
see more elearly what sort of work they are 
doing, and the people would recognize 
more distinctly the difference between a 
limited contract and the view of marriage 
taught by our Saviour. 

If the evils of divorce are as great as they 
have been represented, ought not churches 
and ministers to measure their responsibili- 
ty and to lay down some exact rule of 
action that may prevent their giving sanc- 
tion, in the most solemn words, to that 
which our Lord and Master utterly con- 
demns? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ech i _ 


TEMPERANCE FOR IRISHMEN. 


A SERMON. 


[PREACHED BEFORE THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE @aTHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE So- 
CIETIES OF AMBRICA IN St. PauL, MINN.) 


BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP IRELAND, OF ST. PAUL. 


THE Rechabites answered: We will not drink wine, 
because Jonadab, the son of Rechab, our father, com- 
manded us, saying: You shal] drink no wine, neither 
you nor your children forever. Therefore, 
thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israe] : There 
shal] not be wanting a man of the race of Jonadab 
standing before me forever. Jer. xxxv, 6, 19. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW-TEETOTALERS.—For the 
Right Rev. Bishop of the diocese and myself 
personally, I bid you welcome to the Cathedral 
of St. Paul. I pray you to find yourselves at 
home around its altars. I cannot name in these 
United States the body of Catholics, priests or 
laymen, for whom we could swing open its doors 
more willingly than we do this morning to admit 
the delegates of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America. There are no banners that 
could to our eyes decorate its pillars and arches 
with the same grace as the banners of total ab- 
stinence associations. Again I bid you welcome. 

It is my privilege to know the men of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union. I have for 
many years myself labored in your ranks ; I have 
been honored in the past with a seatin your con- 
ventions. I know your zeal for the glory of God 
and for the salvation of souls. I know your 
motives and the courage with which you follow 
them out, despite misapprehension or censure. 
We live in a cold, matter-of-fact age, incapable 
generally of either producing or even under- 
standing disinterested enthusiasm in well doing. 
It is refreshing to meet men with your high aims 
and your noble spirit. Contact with you warms 
up my heart and brightens for me the pathway 
to the skies. é 

But not of yourselves do you wish me to speak. 
You are practiced to forget self for the sake of a 
great cause, and particularly on this solemn oc- 
casion does this cause, to the exclusion of all else, 
sway your minds and hearts. Would that my 
words add to your devotion in the cause of total 
abstinence! Long agoI taught myself to love 
it; long ago I pledged to it life-long loyal serv- 
ice. I have limitless faith in its power for good, 
and to induce others to admire and love it shall 
ever be my cherished ambition. 

SPECIAL EFFORTS FOR SPECIAL EVILS. 

Strong evils require strong remedies; this 
principle underlies, as the foundation stone, your 
work. The correctness of the principle needs 
no proof. Action in accordance with it has ' 
characterized the whole history of the Church. 





Evil there always has been. Its forms, how- 
ever, have varied, and as the forms of evil 
changed, so did the spirit of good direct the 
Church to put forth new and special efforts in 
defense of truth and virtue, She would empha- 
size a dogma of the sacred deposit, commend a 
devotion or the practice of a virtue with more 
than usual vigor, put in the field a new battalion 
of militia. The Church is a living organism, 
conscious of her surroundings and, without alter- 
ation of constitution, she adapts herself readily 
to the requirements of time and place, “ out of 
her treasures bringing forth new things and old.” 
Such has been the origin of the many socicties, 
confraternities, devotions which have marked the 
several stages in the life of the Church. 

Intemperance, an evil most heinous before 
God, most dreadful in its results, has grown 
among us to gigantic proportions. Into count- 
less ‘homes it shoots its venom-laden fangs, 
and annually, aye, daily, it gathers into its 
deathly coils whole hecatombs of victims. Its 
presence is felt through the entire land, and 
everywhere it revels with demoniac nature in sin 
and misery. 

Intemperance, of course, in the world is not 
of recent date. But the frequency and viru- 
lence of the evil, which alarm us 80 much to- 
day, are traits peculiar to our own times. The 
populations of Northern Europe and America, 
in a specia] manner, suffer from its ravages. A 
most unnatural thirst for alcohol, as the intoxi- 
cating fluid is called, devours them. 
I will not discuss. 


The causes 
It may arise from climatic 
influences, or, perhaps, it is the result of the 
feverish life into which social habits and compli- 
cations throw these populations. I merely wish 
to put the fact before you. The first work, I 
believe, of your Union should be to bring men to 
know and to realize the full extent of the evil of 
intemperance. When this will have been done, 
they will more readily admit the importance of 
your organizations, and will be far more easily 
induced to lend to you their co-operation. Om- 
nipresent as intemperance is, there are many 
who fail to observe its vast proportions, and 
they do not understand your labors. 

The thesis is maintained by most able physi- 
cians that alcohol is no food, producing neither 
heat nor strength, that it is no stimulant that ir- 
creases the healthy activity of any organ of the 
body, although it may allow of disorderly action. 
Alcohol, they say, is simply a narcotic and a seda- 
tive, and only in exceptional sanitary conditions 
can it bring positive benefit to the human sys- 
tem. Were we to consent to the claims which 
other physicians put forth in its favor, we still 
would have to confess with them that a most 
limited supply suffices for all salutary effects, 
and that all draughts in excess of this limited 
supply are hurtful to mind and body. At best, 
alcohol is useful but in slight quantities. But 
what do facts tellus? Alcohol, ocean-like, floods 
the land. Mild dilutions, as wines, do not satis- 
fy us. Fermentation and distillation are called 
into active service to provide it in more undimin- 
ished vigor, and whether it be wine or beer or 
whisky, the vile art of adulteration is often em- 
ployed to enhance its maddening power. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, dated July 1st, 1881, we find 
in the United States, engaged in the sale of dis- 
tilled liquors (this calculation leaves out those who 
are engaged exclusively in the sale of wines or fer- 
mented drinks), 4,112 wholesale dealers and 170,- 
640 retail dealers. This statement gives us one 
retail dealer, i. ¢., one whisky-saloon keeper, to 
300 of the population of the country—men, wo- 
men, and children. We know that all whisky 
sellers do not honor the Government with a re- 
port of their traffic, and when to this fact we add 
that children and women are generally to be taken 
out of the list of consumers, we begin to see what 
immense quantities of alcohol in its fiercest 
forms are used by the adult males of America, 
We are not to suppose that saloons exist on small 
sales. Those who have paid attention to the 
business assert that an average of $15 per day is 
by no means an unreasonable estimate of the 
sum paid to each saloon of the country for drink. 
Besides, we have from the Commissioner of 
Revenue the figures in gallons of the amount of 
distilled liquor sold in one year, 117,728,150 gal- 
lons, i. e., two and one-third gallons to every 
person, man, woman, or child, in the country. 
At least 10,000,000 barrels of beer and ale are 
manufactured and sold in the United States, and 
in addition to distilled and fermented liquors a 
very large quantity, certainly, of wines, native 
and imported, is used. 

In the United States the cost of alcoholic li- 
quors to the consumers in one year has been 
759,000,000, or an average of over $15 to every 
man, woman, and child in the country. In Great 
Britain the cost in a year has been £142,000,000, 
or $740,000,000, an average of over $20 to every 
one person of the population. It is difficult for 
the mind, without some term of comparison, to 
comprehend these figures. The sum spent in 
four years for alcoholic drinks in Great Britain 
would purchase all the railroads in the country, 
and the sum spent in six years would pay off the 
national debt, The aggregate of wages paid by 
all the manufacturing establishments in America 
during the year 1869 was only $775,584,000, but 





slightly in excess of the drink bill for the same 
year. The total value of all church property in the 
country in 1870 was $354,483,000. Six months’ 
abstinence from drink would buy it out. 

EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


With this immense consumption of alcohol, up- 
on what a terrific voleano of evil and misery 80- 
ciety rests! The direct expenditure of hundreds 
of millions for little beyond mere pleasurable ex- 
citement is the least deplorable result. Alcohol 
taken beyond very moderate doses at first weak- 
ens, then totally suspends, reason. Man is in- 
capacitated for all the duties of life and is left 
without protection, a prey to his vilest and most 
untamed passions. Alcohol directly intlames 
these passions ; it is oil poured on their burning 
fire. It fills the mouth with blasphemy and arms 
the hand for murder. It is the ready foe of 
purity. It withers all generous aspirations of the 
heart, and substitutes in their stead the coldest 
selfishness, It turns man into an animal, it 
makes him the demon incarnate. 

Now picture to yourselves two hundred thou- 
sand or more drinking shops in the republic, 
belching forth over the land their alcoholic 
fumes. From your knowledge of two or three of 
them, imagine how many men in the whole coun- 
try are bereft, through them, of reason, and you 
will form an idea of the woe and sin that alcohol 
produces, All classes, high and low, offer holo- 
causts upon the altar of intemperance, The 
brightest mind and the noblest heart are nam- 
bered among the victims. Human wrecks, whose 
fortune it has dissipated, whose intellect it has 
stifled, are strewn over the land thick as au- 
tumnal leaves in the forest. Homes are devas- 
tated ; hearts of mothers broken ; the joys of the 
wedding morning turned into ceaseless mourn- 
ing ; children scattered as waifs through a piti- 
less world. One week's perusal of a daily paper 
fills the mind with horror at the shocking acci- 
dents, the suicides, the murders, the ruin of in- 
nocence, and the crimes of ali kinds caused by 
intemperance, Sin, the offense against God, 
more terrible yet than all the woes of earth, is 
heaped upon sin, and the mouth of hell ever re- 
mains gaping wide to receive the legions of souls 
whose doom, because of intemperance, is eternal 
perdition, 

THE CAUSE OF CRIME AND PAUPERISM, 

‘‘Intemperance,” writes Cardinal McCabe, of 
Dublin, “is the source of nearly all of our 
crimes and misfortunes, Thousands of pre- 
mature graves tell of its ravages. Our work- 
houses are thronged with its victims. Its bale- 
ful tyranny is cramming our jails with crimi- 
nals, The deep wail of woe, the moan of de- 
spair that burst continually from wretched homes 
tell of misery through the land which God alone 
can measure.” 

“It is a dreadful evil,” writes, in England, the 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ cating 
out the very heart of society, destroying domes- 
tic life among our working classes, and, perhaps, 
doing more harm than any other cause that 
could be named in this age. It is the public 
source of misery, poverty, and crime.” 

Said Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge in 1877: 
“If we could make England sober, we might 
shut up nine-tenths of our jails.” 

Chief-Justice Noah Davis, of New York, writes : 
“Of all the causes of crime, intemperance stands 
out the unapproachable chief.” 

A report of a committee to the Dominion 
House of Commons in 1875, says: “ We find, on 
examining the reports of the prison inspectors 
for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, that 
out of 28,289 commitments to the jails for three 
years, 21,236 were committed for drunkenness or 
for crimes perpetrated under the influence of 
drink.” 

By order of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
in Boston a close investigation was made during 
the year 1881 into all crimes for which sentences 
were passed in Suffolk County, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact share which, in the 
commission of these crimes, belongs to intoxi- 
cating drink. The results lately published show 
that, adding to the distinctively “rum crimes” 
the crimes committed under the influence of 
drink, we have a total of 84 per cent. of all 
crime due directly or indirectly to the influence 
of liquor. The report of the bureau concludes 
with these words: “The figures paint a picture, 
atonce the most faithful and hideous, of the 
guilt and power of rum. Men and women, the 
young, the middle-aged, and the old, father and 
son, husband and wife, native and foreign born, 
the night-walker and man-slayer, the thief and 
the adulterer—all testify to its ramified and re- 
volting tyranny. The result of the investiga- 
tion . . . calls for earnest and immediate 
attention at the bar of public opinion and the 
public conscience of Massachusetts. The con- 
dition of things in Massachusetts is certainly no 
worse than the condition of things in other 
states. Rum is not the cause of all crime. 
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Seventy-five per cent. of all, young or old, who 
live upon public or private alms were reduced 
to their helpless condition either by their own 
intemperance or the intemperance of their 
parents and protectors. 

HOW FARES THE IRISH PEOPLE ? 


You will permit this plain question, Amid 
the general ruin and devastation caused by 
drink, how fares the frish people ? 

I am not afraid that I will offend Irishmen by 
putting this question, The Irish people are 
willing to hear the truth when told to them for 
their good by those whose motives they do not 
question, Flatterers make poor physicians ; if 
there is a malady, let the truth be spoken. 

I speak for the good of the Irish people. I 
beg you to listen for their good. A thousand 
ties bind us to them; the greater number of us 
are part and parcel of them; our labors are cast 
amidst them ; we cannot ignore the importance 
of the Irish element as a prime factor in state 
and church, 

The time is propitious: it is an era of Irish 
patriotism. The virtues and the sufferings of 
the Irish people have awakened universal inter- 
est. The day in the designs of Providence is 
manifestly dawning when the tears of centu- 
ries shall be dried, and their hearts throb at last 
under the influence of unalloyed joy. ‘To hasten 
their deliverance, friends and patriots are on 
hand in numbers, each one with his remedy for 
the ills of the Irish people. Ihave my remedy, 
and I will publish it to the world—temperance. 
{ pronounce the word with deep love, because of 
my faith in the remedy, and my hope that it 
shall be applied. 

I must not be misunderstood, The Irish peo- 
ple do not drink more alcoholic liquors than 
others ; they drink positively less in Ireland than 
the English or the Scotch do in England and 
Scotland. Still, this much is true: Alcohol does 
them more harm, because their warm nature 
vielda more readily to its flames, and in the 
wreck which follows they have more virtues to 
sacrifice. Nor do I mean to say that intemper- 
ance is the sole cause of their woes; yet this 
much is true: It is a great cause of woe for 
them, and were it once a mere memory of the 
past, other causes would not long linger among 
them. 

If there is a man who should curse alcohol, 
and visit upon it the full wrath of his soul, it is 
he who loves sincerely the Irish people. The 
picture of their virtues entrances. They are the 
most liberty-loving people on the earth. Eight 
hundred years of oppression have left no mark 
in their freeman hearts. Generous—he will is 
ever beyond the means; selfishness melts and 
vanishes beneath their soft skies. Brave and 
spirited battle-fields tell their valor, as the 
counsels of nations speak their wisdom, Pure 
in morals—the gem of purity nothing can snatch 
away from the coronet of the isle of virgins and 
martyrs. Such the children of Erin, But in an 
evil hour, hell—whoever may have been its 
agents—distilled alcohol through their plains 
and over their mountains, and, despite their 
grand qualities, a sad story of misery has to be 
told. 

A fit fuel for the flame was this Irish nature, 
with its fiery blood and its generous aspirations. 
Its virtues were turned by the demon into 
stumbling-blocks. Alcohol was a token of friend- 
ship, a sign of joy, a proof of liberality. Advan- 
tage, too, was taken of the misery resulting from 
foreign oppression. Alcohol is a fount of Lethe ; 
a draught from it drives away care and thought. 
Thus, alcohol was the libation in joy or sorrow. 
Poets praised it, and harpers awakened from 
their chords songs in its honor. At the christen- 
ing and the wedding, at meeting and parting, 
at funeral and civic feast, alcohol appeared, 
High and low, leaders and followers paid homage 
to it. This has been Ireland’s curse, and he who 
still loves alcohol joins hands with Ireland’s 
most bitter foe. 

EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE IN IRELAND. 

far more than landlordism, has said one of the 
most zealous opponents of Irish landlordism 
(Mr. A, M, Sullivan), has intemperance impov- 
erished Ireland, Fifty-five millions of dollars 
have been spent in one year (1877) for intoxicat- 
ing beverages. Absentee landlords, accounted 
one of Ireland’s greatest curses, draw annually 
Mr. Villers 
Stuart, M. P. for Waterford, made this statement 
lately in Dublin:’ “One-half the amount of 
what was annually spent in drink in Ireland 
would, if annually applied for the purpose, buy 
in fifteen years the fee simple of all the farms in 
Ireland.” 

Suppress civil commotion and intoxication in 
Ireland, and you can close courts and jails, If 
in other countries seventy-five or eighty-five per 
cent. of crime result from drink, I would not 
fear to say that in Ireland ninety-five per cent. 
or more would be the correct figure. 80 good 
are the Irish people without whisky—so bad 
with it. Lord Morpeth, when Secretary of Ire- 
land during Father Mathew's crusade, gave 
these statistics: Of cases of murder, attempts 
at murder, offenses against the person, aggra- 
‘vated assaults, there were in 1897 (before Father 
Mathew’s sbors), 12,006; im 1888, 11,068; in 
1839, 1,097—crime diminishing as temperance 
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prevailed ; in 1840 (the hey-day of temperance), 
173. Between 1838 and 1840 the public houses 
where liquors were retailed in Dublin had less- 
ened by 237.- As a consequence, the persons 
imprisoned in the Bridewell (the principal city 


prison) had fallen in a single year from 136 to | 
twenty-three, and more than 100 cells in the | 


Bridewell being empty, the Smithfield prison was 
actually closed. Recently Baron Dowse has de- 
clared from the bench: “ Drink is at the bottom 
of nearly all the crime in Dublin.” If crime has 
increased in Ireland since 1840, it is because 
Father Mathew’s spirit no longer rules the 
country. 
THE IRISH IN LIVERPOOL. 


Irish men and women cross the channel into 
England. There they are crowded together in 
large cities around industrial or mining centers. 
The temptation to use alcohol is yet greater than 
in their native homes. The result, in one year 
over 12,000 of them pass in the one city of Liver- 
pool through the burough jail. A criminal class 
these Irish are, say those who know them but 
slightly. Aman who knows them thoroughly and 
whose life has for sole object to aid them, Rev. 
James Nugent, the chaplain of this jail, will tell 
you that, in ninety-five cases out of one hundred, 
drink is the sole cause of their offenses, and that 
if the Irish of Liverpool were total abstainers, no 
element of the population could compare with 
them in freedom from all crime. 

THEIR LOT IN AMERICA. 


Irish exiles have been, from the first days of 
the republic, landing on the shores of America. 
The Irish and their descendants number millions 
to-day among us. What should we not have ex- 
pected from the Irish in America when we con- 
sider their own powers, physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual, and the boundless resources of the New 
World which were laid open to them: What we 
should have expected we find wherever they 
shunned liquor ; we do not find it wherever they 
have patronized the whisky shop; and, alas! as 
a great portion of them have loved the glass, a 
great portion of them are failures in America. 
I abandon no hopes for the cherished isle across 
the ocean; but whatever her destiny, the [rish 
in America have a future of their own, and in 
picturing to ourselves their possible future, we 
may command the brightest colorings our fancy 
can suggest—on one condition, that they avoid 
intemperance. Better here than in Ireland can 
the Irish problem be solved as to the powers of 
the Irish people for greatness and happiness. 
The field is wider, the opportunities more 
vast. 

You who would delight in showing to your fel- 
low-citizens the ideal Irish element labor to ad- 
vance the total abstinence cause. This is work 
for true Irish patriotism, work which leads to 
sure and priceless victories, and which demands 
no other sacrifice than the dashing from one’s 
lips of the perfidious cup. 

The comparative poverty of the Irish people 
in America is a matter of public notoriety. It is 
a lamentable fact. They are the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Go where the hardest 
work is to be done, you find Irishmen—burrow- 
ing in the mines of Pennsylvania, wasting away 
their life-blood amid the never-ceasing din of 
industrial machinery in New England, strewing 
with their corpses lines of railroads or canals, 
In large cities the tenement-house quarters are 
thronged with them, a family striving to breathe 
in each room of a building five stories high, 
crammed with human beings from cellar to roof. 
This condition of things is deplorable. Forced 
poverty is hurtful to soul and body. Mortality 
attains fearful proportions, in the tenement 
houses of New York 75 per cent. of all children 
born die within a few years after their birth. 
The report of the Boston Medical Association 
shows that while Irish families are far more 
numerous than those of native New Englanders, 
yet, on account of greater mortality among Irish 
children, the New England population would 
keep pace with the Irish were not the latter con- 
stantly receiving new accessions from emigra- 
tion. Bad ventilation and alcoholism, adds 
the report, are impairing fearfully the general 
sanitary status of the Irish people. No influence 
for good, social or political, can they have amid 
such poverty. What room for evils of all gorts, 
physical and moral? Well, what keeps the Irish 
people in these low social conditions? The 
saloon, Thither goes the money earned at the 
sweat of their brow ; thence do men issue, broken 
down in health and strength, to swell the lines of 
idlers and paupers. Compute in any one city the 
sums of money spent by Irishmen in Irish saloons, 
and you will be affrighted. In one Western city 
of America there are 1,500 saloons kept by Irish- 
men for the benefit of Irishmen. Allow the 
average receipts of each saloon to be $15 per 
day, you have an annual expenditure for liquor 
by the Irish of that city of $8,212,500. Add to 
these sums the value of time lost through drink, 
of wages unearned because men visit saloons, 
and $12,000,000 per annum is not too high a 
figure to represent the annual losses to the Irish 
of one city. Repeat the calculation with due’ 
proportion from St. Paul to New York, from Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, and you will know why 
we are poor; It is” idle talk to'advise the people’ 
to secure homes of their own, to leave the crowded 





cities, to gain by labor and economy a com- 
petence for themselves and their families ; you 
must lay the ax to the root of the evil, first teach- 
ing them to shun the saloon which is swallowing 
up their earnings. 

The listsof culprits with Irish names appear- 
ing before municipal courts, filling municipal 
jails and reformatories, strike us with horror. 
Well they may. Let us tell the truth—the world 
is telling it for us; but the world tells it for our 
shame, while we will tell it that the world may 
no longer be able to tell it. Irish names, doubly 
more than our due proportion will allow, are 
inscribed on our court registers. What a shame 
for the old race! What a disgrace to religion! 
We could defend them, if comparisons can de- 
fend. The most shocking sins of the land are 
absent from Irish homes. Weighed before God 
in scales of perfect justice, these Irish crimes are 
often light and pardonable before crimes of more 
favored classes who are never dragged into 
court. But what of this in the public mind? 
Who will explain as we do, or see as we do? The 
shame remains. Have you studied the causes of 
these crimes? I have tried to study them, and 
in large cities I have questioned judges and 
police officers, and here is the fact: Ninety per 
cent., at least, of all Irish crimes are traceable 
directly or indirectly to drink. The power of 
rum to produce crime, great among all elements 
of the population, attains special proportions 
among the Irish. As things are, we appear far 
more criminal than we should be. Suppress rum, 
and no other element compares with us in free- 
dom from crime. 

Statistics which could be furnished by priests 
laboring among the Irish people better than 
those of statesmen would tell the evils of drink. 
Where is there sin, where are children neglected, 
where is there cursing and _ quarreling, 
where is innocence driven to despair, where are 
souls lost? Where whisky enters. Question, if 
you may, the damned souis of Irish Catholics 
amid the flames of hell! Iam sure, if they were 
to answer, no one cause of damnation, they 


| would tell you, compares with rum. It is rum 





that nullities all the potent influences of religion, 
and dries up for them the sacred channels of 
grace, 

WHAT'S TO BE DONE ? 


What's to be done? Anything,O God; but 
something. I speak to those who, by positign, 
influence, talent, or office, ought to take interest 
in the people. See that there is work for you, 
and do it. If total abstinence does not appear 
to you the remedy, adopt some other. If you 
differ from me in the means you propose, I will 
not complain ; but I will complain in the bitter- 
ness of my soul if you ‘stand by, arms folded, 
while this dreaded torrent is sweeping over the 
land, carrying with it ruinand misery. The evil 
as it exists is extraordinary—an extraordinary 
remedy is needed. I hear it said the sacraments 
of the Church suffice to combat evil ; the Church’s 
ministration cannot be supposed to have failed. 
Who knows better than I the power of the sacra- 
ments, the necessity of the Church’s ministra- 
tions in all mortal reforms? But there is the 
question of fitting men for the sacraments, of re- 
moving the occasion of sin so that the effects of 
the sacraments remain. God does not dispense, 
in moral efforts, with our own energies, and 
the very history of the Church tells of unusual 
and extraordinary efforts made in presence of all 
unusual and extraordinary evils. Those who 
hold the language I am condemning are doing 
injury to religion by striving to shield beneath its 
mantle their own apathy. 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Your remedy, my brethren, is total abstinence. 
I have full faith in the remedy, and, to insure 
the complete regeneration of our people, I am 
certain we need but to multiply your societies 
and maintain their efficiency. 

You pledge yourselves to abstain wholly from 
the use of intoxicating drinks, and you labor to 
induce others to imitate your example. Certain- 
ly, total abstinence, as defined and practiced in 
your associations, is in itself a most worthy and 
laudable work. Strange as it may seem, there 
are men from whom better knowledge and better 
sense were to be expected, who seek, more, of 
course, by misrepresentation and covert sneer 
than by argument, to disparage total abstinence, 
They dislike it for themselves, and, as a conse- 
quence, they dislike it in others. We do not say 
that the moderate use of intoxicating liquor is in 
itself wrong and sinful; we are no Manicheans. 
We do not propose to take from others against 
their will their right, allowed them by nature 
and nature’s God, to use within legitimate bounds 
wine, beer, or whisky. But neither do we 
acknowledge as resting on ourselves an obligation 
to use these liquors, and we claim the God-given 
right to abstain as our own free choice from such 
use, 
We do not say that total abstainers are holier 
than others. This were unpardonable pride and 
unpardonable silliness ; God alone judges of in- 
dividual holiness. But we do say, as an ab- 
stract principle, that total abstinence practiced 
through 4 supernatural motive is a high act of 
virtue most agreeable to God, and most deserv- 
ing of reward at his hands. The, motive may 
be charity for onése!lf ; we dread the sin of in- 
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temperance, and that we may the more certa inly 
escape it, we resolve to shun even its remote ap- 
proaches. With this motive total abstinence be- 
comes the perfection, the heroic form of temper- 
ance, a8 the evangelical counsels are the. heroic 
forms of chastity, obedience to God’s will, and 
detachment from earthly goods. The motive of 
total abstinence again may be mortification or 
self-denial, a virtue so salutary, so necessary for 
the Christian life, so earnestly recommended to 
us by the Saviour in word and example. It may, 
too, be charity for the neighbor. Some there are 
who practically cannot use intoxicating liquor, 
without being carried to excess. Our example 
of total abstinence may lead him to total absti- 
nence, and we will have saved his soul. Total ab- 
y #tinence is necessary for our brethren ; for us it 
will be an act of heroic charity. The practice of 
total abstinence through the motives I have 
named is undoubtedly, according to all Catholic 
theology, a more meritorious act than the using 
of intoxicating liquors simply because their use 
is not prohibited. Intemperance we condemn, 
temperance we allow, total abstinence we com- 
mend, In regard to the latter, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord, but I give counsel.” 
ABSTINENCE IN SCRIPTURE. 

“The Word of God,” says, very aptly, Bishop 
Elder, “docs speak of wine as the gift of God, asa 
benefit, just as it declares marriage to be God’s 
own institution; but in the same way that it 
declares virginity to be still holier than marriage, 
so does it praise as special friends of God all those 
who, for God’s sake, renounce all use of wine 
and of all intoxicating drink.” The Rechabites 
said: ‘‘ We will not drink wine because Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, our father, commanded us, 
saying: Youshall drink no wine, neither you 
nor your children forever.” And God rewarded 
them: ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Israel: There shall not be wanting a man of 
the race of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, standing 
\efore me forever.” Aaron and his sons were 
commanded by the Lord to abstain from wine 
and all other intoxicating drinks whenever they 
were toenter into the tabernacle of the testi- 
mony. It was one of the conditions of the mar- 
velous strength God gave to Sampson that his 
mother was to abstain from wine and strong 
drink. In the words of our blessed Saviour, no 
greater man had ever appeared on earth than 
John Baptist, and of all the holy practices of his 
life the only one marked out by the angel of God 
was total abstinence from intoxicating drink. 
‘He shall be great before the Lord, and shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink, and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost even from his mother’s 
womb,” St. Timothy was a total abstainer. 
Only when his strength through his evangelical 
labors was failing did he consent, at the com- 
mand of his master, St. Paul, to take “a little 
wine.” And the great apostle of the nations 
himself marked out the cardinal principle upon 
which total abstinence for the sake of our breth- 
ren is commended, ‘It is good,” he writes to the 
Romans, “‘ not to eat flesh and not to drink wine 
nor anything whereby thy brother is offended, 
or scandalized, or made weak.” 

THE REMEDY FOR INTEMPERANCE. 


But what of the efficacy of total abstinence as 
a remedy for prevailing intemperance? The 
tens of thousands whom you lead to the practice 
of total abstinence are saved. A total ab- 
stinence society is the harbor; within the winds 
are still, the sea is calm; outside the billows 
roar, and rocks and shoals lie in wait. Outside 
the harbor many escape shipwreck; but many, 
too, sink low and deep. All who are within 
have reason to rejoice. You can in the name of 
their most precious interest invite those who are 
without to enter with you. They have, perhaps, 
already suffered from the storm, or may be -they 
are as yet unscathed. In either case, better for 
them far the harbor. The circumstances of the 
present times, we must ever remember, are 
peculiar. Society is honey-combed with tempta- 
tions to drink; the stoutest and bravest are 
daily falling victims. Who, you can ask, is sure 
in advance of victory? To Irishmen, particu- 
larly, because of their native comparative power- 
lessness to resist alcohol, because of the fatal 
habits into which past traditions have wrapped 
them, because their welfare is near to my heart, 
I will never cease pointing out, with an undeviat- 
ing finger, the harbor of peace and of security. 

Believe not that it is a difficult task to lead men 
to total abstinence. Your records tell a different 
story. Counting all Catholic total abstinence 
societies in America, whether connected with our 
Union or not, we have one hundred thousand 
total abstainers. Is this a small number when 
we know that not very earnest, persistent effort 
has been made thus far? Remember the mag- 
nificent success of Father Mathew. See what 
Cardinal Manning and Father Nugent have done 
in England. Irishmen are the most docile of 
peoples before those who labor for their good ; 
they understand readily their true welfare, and, 
with slight encouragement, they work to secure 
it. Who has ever tried to organize and maintain 
a total abstinence society—tried earnestly—and 
failed ? Some come who may again fall away ; 
they will return, or others will take their place, 
but the society remains. Give. me in a parish 
six earnest men, a priest, and a few laymen, and 





a total abstinence society is a fact, But the men 
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must be earnest; that is, they must labor, and 
they must practice themselves total abstinence. 
Is it too much to ask the practice of total absti- 
nence for the sake of others? The question, I 
think, should not be put in the Catholic Church, 
the home of self-sacrifice, zeal, and heroic char- 
ity. What do we give up in abandoning liquor ? 
The pleasure of a momentary excitement. What 
do we do by the sacrifice? We dry the tear of 
wretchedness, we feed the hungry, we raise up 
our race, we save souls, we honor religion. 

Numbers, however, will remain who will not 
take your total abstinence pledge. Have you no 
influence over them? It would be a great mis- 
take to fancy that the total abstinence movement 
suppresses intemperance only so far as men join 
its ranks, Its regular membership is but a part 
of its work—perhaps even the smaller part. So- 
ciety at large is influenced by the movement. 
The T. A. banner is a reminder to all that in- 
temperance is a crying evil. Drinking usages 
become odious. Frequentation of saloons grows 
to be disreputable. Public opinion comer to 
pronounce itself strongly in favor of temper- 
The great lever in good or harm is public 
opinion ; color public opinion with your own 
thoughts, and individuals are easily reached. 
The misfortune heretofore has been that public 
opinion at most administered but a mild reproof 
to intemperance. It was a weakness to be 
pitied, not a crime to be dreaded. The drunk- 
ard was petted for his good qualities of heart 
and mind, instead of being shunned for his per- 
nicious example. The saloon-keeper took his 
place among the pillars of Church and 
society; Public opinion warranted, demanded 
treating, the use of liquor at all social gather- 
ings and friendly meetings; thus pitfalls were 
multiplied, the love of liquor encouraged, and 
intemperance with a great number rendered 
almost necessary. With your movement all this 
is changed and your work reaches far beyond 
your own ranks. Whether inen take the pledge 
or not, your movement benefits them ; a healthy 
total abstinence society leavens a whole com- 
munity. 


ance. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR, 


The need of the hour is a grand tidal wave of 
total abstinence sweeping over the land. The 
strongest protest possible must be made 
against intemperance; total abstinence is the 
protest. Will it be made with sufficient force to 
save the people? This is the vital question for 
the future of Irishmen in America, and, I might 
add, for the future of religion. Total absti- 
nence is the saving principle. Will the men be 
found in required number to make it a living 
power? The answer rests with the priests and 
laymen of the country—with those whose posi- 
tion and influence mark them as leaders of their 
fellow men. 

The scene we witness this morning in the 
cathedral of St. Paul inspires the brightest 
hopes. Influential laymen, representing nearly 
all the states of the Union, join hands near God’s 
altar, with their priests, beneath the waving 
folds of total abstinence banners, and promise 
their life-long labor to the sacred cause. You tell 
us that in your homes there are numbers ani- 
mated with the same sentiments, bent equally 
upon doing good and saving their fellows. 
We could wish for no better omen. 

To the priests of the church who labor to 
further the cause of total abstinence I offer in 
a special manner my congratulations and my 
thanks. With them pre-eminently rests the 
future of their people. Their earnest co-opera- 
tion is all that is needed to insure the success of 
the total abstinence movement. 

May Heaven pour down its richest blessings 
upon your Union, and continuously add to its 
peaceful and glorious victories ! 
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BY PROFESSOR 
[TRANSLATED BY MISS 8. H. ADAMS. ] 


Durrine the late festivities at the Prussian Court, 
the shop windows in Berlin exhibited a series 
of new pictures of the Crown Prince, among 
which an engraving by Linder held the first 
place. For this work a Grisaille (a copy in black 
and white or sepia) had been specially prepared 
by Angeli, of Vienna. ' 

From an admirable criticism on this engraving, 
as well as upon Angeli’s production, we quote 
some general remarks on portraits and portrait- 
painting, by Professor Hermann Grimm. 

“In painting a portrait nowadays, it is not 
the artist’s intention to portray the individual 
as he may look, perhaps, when standing at the 
window watching the clouds. In former centu- 
ries men where so represented. The German 
and Italian masters up to the sixteenth century 
did not attempt to embody a special idea in a 
face or a figure; therefore, their men and wo- 
men look out at us from their frames saying 
neither more nor less than we often find ticketed 
on the picture with the name—this was my ap- 
Pearance when I was so and so many years of age. 





Defects, crookedness, etc., are faithfully repro- 
duced as appertaining to the bodily inventory. 
So have even Raphael, Dolbein, and Diirer painted 
their portraits. Maddalena Doni and her hus- 
band look as if they would say, It is quite a 
matter of indifference tu us whether those who 


gaze upon our likenesses think us beau- 
tiful or ugly, agreeable or disagree- 
able. Far into the sixteenth century the 


Florentine masters seldom ventured farther than 
to portray alady or gentleman as they appeared 
in a mirror to themselves upon critical observa- 
tion, and without too much vanity. Bronzino, 
for instance, has painted thus, although he some- 
times goes a step farther in his portraits and 
represents the persons as they look on festive 
occasions. Undisguised flattery was first iutro- 
duced by the Venetians. Titian, who felt him- 
self rich, healthy, and full of vital energy, infuses 
into his portraits some of his own superfluous 
vigor. He makes his people look so much at 
home in their rich stuff and jewels that we believe 
they hada wealth of such adornments in chests 
and caskets in their houses. Francis I, if painted 
by Raphael, would have had a far less attractive 
face than with the heroic profile Titian unhesi- 
tatingly lent him. Raphael went to work more 
rigorously. His Julius Il and Leo X are also 
characteristic portraits, although in the latter, 
especially, many things are softened and some 
even omitted ; still the productions do not in- 
spire the feeling that Raphael had a commission 
to paint these popes as the imposing rulers of 
Christendom, but rather as if it was demanded of 
him to show them exactly as they were. Com- 
pare with these what Titian has made out of the 
hideous features of Paul IIL! While with even 
more audacity G. della Porta has recast this 
diabolical face into vigorous heroic forms. 
Bernini in the seventeenth century was the 
“ grandiose” flatterer of the great. His bust of 
Louis XIV exhibits the young king, who must 
indeed have been a handsome man, as Le plus 
grand Prince de !Univers. But it was Rubens, 
properly speaking, who set the tone in which 
his century liked best to be artistically repro- 
duced. Rubens and his scholars painted every 
nobleman as if he had a palace and twenty horses, 
every warrior as a victorious general, and every 
man, without distinction, as healthy and having 
the best appetite, as Rubens himself undoubtedly 
had ; and every woman, his own wife taking the 
lead, as buxom, fresh, and brimming over with 
the inexhaustible vigor of youth. And thus have 
the painters about Rubens, and a series of excel- 
lent masters succeeding him, represented their 
contemporaries. Their portraits animate us 
with a feeling of soundness, robustness, and 
capacity. If we believed them, this century, 
which, owing to the inextinguishable flickering 
glare from the torches of the thirty years war, is 
now overspread with such a troubled light, 
would assume an aspect of repose and well-to-do 
prosperity. 

Anew phase in portraiture came in when the 
French made themselves the standard models for 
al] the external formulas of European life. Now, 
the perfume of a superlative refinement of tone 
was mixed with the colors through which every 
one who sat for his portrait was, as a matter of 
course, to be advanced one step higher in the 
social scale of nobility. In this school the whole 
European guild of artists finally studied, and 
study to-day, when they would reap every pos- 
sible benefit from a return to the arts of the last 
century. There was, indeed, in the beginning of 
our century, when the political and moral world 
seemed about to be wholly reconstructed, a smal] 
band of independent inspired artists who 
sought, ina sense of noble simplicity, to repre- 
sent men conscientiously, just as they really 
looked; but they never gained any influence 
over the taste of the general public. No painter 
of our day coins pure gold. Each has his alloy. 
One has the cunning to give his gentleman a 
touch of something martial in his bearing, 
and to the simple retired tradesman the thought- 
ful brow of a diplomat. Another paints ladies 
dressed with the overloaded elegance of stage 
comedians. These are the coarsest additions ; 
but there are also those which are fine—intangi- 
ble. With these glorifying conceptions our 
artists are in unison with the wishes of the 
public, which certainly is in the right when it 
demands that, in a portrait, the best moments 
shall be represented, in order to possess, at least 
in effigy, the advantage so often denied in life. 

How little satisfactory sheer fidelity in por- 
traiture is photographs show. We find photog- 
raphers, by varied use of light and shade and 
skillful retouching, giving, in place of the real- 
ity, an ingenious, artistically arranged phantom, 
which is agreeable to the taste of the original. 
And we have no reason to find fault with this 
either. Rembrandt, in his time, aimed, by ex- 
traordinary effects of light, so marvelously to 
enhance the character of the physiognomics 
which he drew, etched, or painted, as to render 
them immortal. None of these individuals would 
have appeared to the eyes of ordinary mortals as 
they did tohim. There are supreme moments 
in every life. A new light comes into the face of 
& young maiden on her weddiag-day. Why 
should not this evanescent soul-gleam be caught 
in a portrait? Perhaps this ne day is the only 
revelation of a life, since on no other, before or 


after, may her true nature come freely to the 
light. 

If we then allow the propriety of some refine- 
ment, the question will only be what ? The general 
public accepts willingly what the painter or 
photographer offers as most suitable. But how 
are the portraits of those individuals to be con- 
ceived who are foremost in the land and whose 
features everybody knows? Here it is usually 
found impossible to create anything that gives 
universal satisfaction. Of all Goethe's portraits, 
and we know a long series of them, not one rep- 
resents the man as we are convinced he looked 
in every-day life, or even as he must have ap- 
peared on his best days. We never, to be sure, 
looked him in the face, but we discover in all the 
pictures the additions of the artists. Rauch’s 
bust is certainly the best of all these produc- 
tions, but this betrays the sculptor’s study of the 
antique and does not inspire us with absolute 
confidence. Most astounding are the attempts 
made to reproduce in art the great men of our 
day. All the portraits of Prince Bismarck suffer 
from this or that “ conception.” Count Moltke’s 
bust, by Begas, is a masterly production, but it 
is too subtle, and goes into too intimate detail, 
to have ite full effect as a gift to the people. 
Distinguished men should not be portrayed as 
they may appear of an evening by artificial light 
to those close beside them, but as viewed at some 
distance in the clear light of day. We see how 
artistically Canova once reduced Napoleon's face 
to the simplest elements, and this picture is im- 
printed on the nations ; whilst the colossal face 
of Pope Clement XIII, an exact and terrific like- 
ness, leaves no trace in our memory. Of Fred- 
eric the Great there is no adequate portrait ; the 
present historical type of this king isa modern 
creation. On the other hand, the great elector 
met with the right man in Schluter. The head of 
this statue (as is most striking in the plaster cast) 
affords a glorious proof of what the art of the 
last century was capable of producing. There 
are no individual details and yet a perfect like- 
uess, One of the last expedients for combining 
the typical with the individual in portraiture 
was the monumental engraving which came into 
vogue under Louis XIV. The exertions of the 
King to create a national art were of more benefit 
to engraving than to painting. The monu- 
mental, or, as it is better styled, heroic, engrav- 
ing was the peculiar form given to portraits in 
the seventeenth century. A degree of perfection 
was here attained which is truly marvelous. The 
men to whom France at that time owed her re- 
noWn rise involuntarily to mind as they look in 
these engravings. This species of art developed 
steadily up to the days of the Empire, when the 
masterpieces brought together in the Na- 
poleonic museums stimulated these artiste to 
their highest efforts. But then came the end, 
not suddenly, but it came. The followers of 
this school showed less and less talent, until, at 
the present time, nobody has any longer the 
ability to work like those old masters, The ex- 
cellent Swiss engraver Weber, who has studied 
with the best French artists of our day, and 
made excellent pictures, has no touch of this 
hervic style. If, on the other hand, Lindner, 
whose portrait of the Crown Prince we men- 
tioned in the beginning, has some trace of it, we 
attribute it not to any living master, but to his 
study of these old artists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

BEeR_in, GERMANY. 


DELITZSCH ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und kirchliches Leben, 1888, num. 9 and 10, pp. 
449—457, Professor Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
continues his discussion of the ‘ Original Mosaic 
Words in the Pentateuch.” This fifth article dis- 
cusses the *‘ Song of the Well,” or, to put it more 
poetically, the “Song of the Fountain,” found 
in Numbers xxi, 17, 18. During the journeyings 
of the Israelites in the fortieth year, between 
the departure from Mount Hor, Num. xxi, 4; 
xxxiii, 41, and the arrival in Moab, east of Jeri- 
cho, one of their camps, not far from the upper 
Arnon country, but still in the eastern desert, 
received, according to the tradition as fixed in 
the Jehovistic historical book, the name Beér, 
because of the fountain there given to the people, 
by divine direction, at Moses’ hands, Num. xxi, 
16. This was a naturally provided gift of water 
and not a miraculous one, like the springs from 
rocks in the second and in the fortieth year of 
the Exodus, Ex. xvii; Num. xx. Divine illum- 
ination is accounted the origin of the knowledge 
that the lay of the land pointed to a subter- 
ranean body of water; but the supply had to be 
reached by boring a shaft, and the well had to be 
duly walled in. As the water sprang up the joy 
and jubilation of the people was, of course, 
great, and: “Then,” says the narrator in verse 
17, “‘ aang Israel this song.” The four lines of 
the song were the product of # poet, but they 
became soon the common property of the people, 
and these linés are so peculiar, and carry us 80 
vividly back to the work as it reached « success- 





ful end under the guidance of the chiefs of the 





tribes, that we cannot think them to be a fiction 
of a later date. The song is: 
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Are, fountain! Sing ye to it, 
To the fountain which pri dug, 
Bored it out the nobles of the people, 
With thé wand of authority, with their staves. 

Delitzsch calla attention, in the first place, to 
the wonderful insight and faithfulness of the 
Masoretic punctuation, or rather of that which 
the Masora found in existence and then pre- 
served. The anéient translations abound in 
errors; the LXX, for example, read “At the 
fountain,” for “ Arise, fountain !” 

In the first clause, the call, Delitzach remarks 
only the fact that the word for well is a femin- 
ine, as is the word in Arabic, Samaritan, and 
Syrian. Friedrich Delitzsch supplements this in 
a foot note upon the Assyrian bérdti, which is 
the only form in which traces exist of béru, the 





usual word for “fountain.” The aS isa dative 
of honor in the following clause, and the verb is 
to be traced to the root jy, and means “ sing” ; 
the Piel form denotes loud but especially an- 
tiphonal singing, as when Moses (Exod. xxxii, 
18), hearing the cries around the new idol, says: 
“ That is not the sound of the crying Figy over 
“3 


victory, and not the sound of the crying jy 


at defeat ; the sound of concurring antiphonal, 
singing pizy do I perceive.” Here pjpy in the 
sa “7 


Kal twice and pjjy in the Piel are, doubtless, 


both from the root Apy to sing, and not ppy, 
to reply. And thus the two in the Kal are the 
involuntary expression of joy or grief in vic- 
tory or defeat, and the one in the Piel is meant or 
real, studied singing, and that antiphonal sing- 
ing. According to Delitzsch's opinion, Isaiah 
xxvii, 2—5, in singing of the vineyard, Israel, 
guarded by the keeper, Jahve, begins his poem 
in imitation of this fountain song: ‘A lovely 
vineyard! Sing to it!” 

The next words describe the object of the 
song: “The fountain which princes dug.” It is 
to be observed that the poetical form dispenses 
with the article and relative necessary in prose 
and reads simply: “fountain dug it princes.” 
Of the two words 5pm and 755 «the former is 
the more definite and denotes digging with the 
notion of seeking, whereas 755 merely denotes 
boring or hollowing out; thus, for example, the 
former is especially fitted to the search for a 
fountain, a well, as in Gen. xxi, 30, and the latter 
to the making of a cistern Psalm, vii, 16. 

It was the leaders of the people who deter- 
mined the place to dig and urged the people to 
the work, the princes of the tribes, the nobles of 
the people. This is the only passage in the Pen- 
tateuch in which 3° 5 is used for nobility of 
rank, as in Solomon's Song vii, 2; the sense of 
nobility of disposition is found in Ex. xxxv, 5, 
22. The word ppm means engrave, cut in, and 
then determine, order ; the Kal participle or the 
Piel >7'> designates the commander, but is 
used also of a thing, as, for example, of the com- 
mander’s staff. It is often said that the word 
Noywrn is simply a repetitory explanation of the 
previous word, Delitzsch says not, and refers 
to Psalm xxiii, 4: ‘‘Thy rod and thy staff,” where 
he calls the “‘rod” the wand which the shepherd 
raises aloft to lead the flock, and the “staff” tho 
long cane upon which he leans to watch over the 
flock; and he thence continues to argue that 
the leaders of the tribes used their commanders’ 
wands to denote the place for digging and the 
portion of the people who were to dig, and that 
they then used their ordinary staves, which were 
not signs of rank, to give directions during the 
work. And he adds that, perhaps the nobles 
actually dug sand out for the first few moments 
both with their wands and their staves, until 
they showed the signs of the water, which in 
certain places in the desert lies comparatively 
near the surface, and, after that, the common 
people continued the work. This distinction of 
wands or rods from staves seems, however, to be 
unfortunate at least, in the example cited of a 
shepherd. Can Delitzech recall a passage in which 
it is clear, that an Oriental shepherd carried « 
rod, a scepter as it were, with which to ¢om- 
mand his sheep, in addition to his long staff or 
crook whereupon he leaned in walking or with 
which he drew the sheep out of holes and 
crevices ? Certainly it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a Western shepherd burdening himself 
in this manner; one good staff serves all pur- 
poses. As for the leaders of the people, it may 
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mented as to serve the purpose of shoulder-straps 
and official stars ; anything in reason, anything 
that will not compel us to imagine these foot- 
travelers carrying a wand to give the first three 
or four commands and then using their well- 
worn staves for the rest, or to suppose that they 
put the two sticks side by side to use them as 4 
shovel. One stout staff would be enough to turn 
out a show of wet sand. 


Sanitary. 


DID METHUSELAH WEAR SPEC- 
TACLES? 


How can we imagine ages of the 
world in which all the middle aged and the old 
could see as far as was necessary without specta- 
cles? The old definition of spectacle is “an opti- 
cal instrument consisting of two lenses in a frame 
for assisting or correcting the defects of imper- 
fect vision.” And yet we do not seem to hear of 
spectacles until the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury. No one has as yet been able to 
authenticate their origin or who was the first 
man or the first woman that put in an appear- 
ance with this odd appendage fastened over the 
nose, Roger Bacon, who died in 1292, in his 
**Opus Majus” has something to say about such 
lenses, and the writings of Alhazen, still earlier, 
seem to give a bint of some such an instrument. 
Can it be that all along from the days of Adam 
down men of a certain age became short-sighted? 
No other organ of the body has so uniformly 
needed to have an addition constructed thereto, 
If this had always been the case we could apolo- 
gize for Helmholtz, who, in commenting upon 
the eye of the nineteenth century, claims that it 
is not a well made organ. Donders has, in our 
own era, 80 far amended it as to have made a 
reputation which has passed the dikes of Hol- 
land and magnified his name by magnifying the 
vision of others. 

There is no other organ of the body that 
seems 80 capable of responding to the conditions 
in which it is placed. There is quite good 
evidence that races of animals born with eyes 
have had them dim and diminish when genera- 
tion after generation has been utterly with- 
drawn from the light. An anatomical prepara- 
tion of a specimen of the blind fish from 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is now in 
the museum of the College of Surgeons, Dublin. 
So the Proteus anguinus is found without eyes, 
**in grottoes in Austria, whose dark and fathom- 
less recesses are never illumined by the sun’s 
rays.” Itis becoming a serious question what 
is to become of human eyed. The records of 
German schools show a very large proportion of 
German youth with some form or another of 
defective vision. It is now said that scarcely 
does aman or a woman consult an oculist but 
that astigmatism or some other form of diverted 
vision is manifest. It is becoming not uncom- 
mon to meet children dressed in spectacles, The 
tax upon eyes has never been so great asin the 
last half century. To the art of printing has 
been added that of universal reading. To it has 
been added the close watchfulness over minute 
acts of machinery from those of the great loom 
to the most delicate work of the sewing-ma- 
chine. Very much of it is watchfulness over 
motion. The reading or the looking would not 
be so much, but the whirling cars or loom keep 
the eye in a constant paroxysm of adjustment, 
an effort at adaptation so delicate, yet so rapid, as 
scarcely to excite our attention or alarm. Nor can 
it be concealed that from this or other causes 
human eyes are losing some of their capacities. 
There is good reason to believe that the use of 
spectacles is earlier and far more universal than 
formerly. The eye can be trained to certain ex- 
act observation by degrees just as the sailor 
comes to see further than the landsman or the 
Esquimaux to discern the white fox even upon 
the white snow.” But the exercise which is 
given to the eye by observation and constant 
agitation or motion is of quite a different charac- 
ter. Changes which are slow are nevertheless 
quite sure to take place. The law of heredity 
seems to attach much to the eye. A weakness 
which is only trivial in the parent is transmitted 
to the child and so a gradual change is wrought 
in this great organ. It is the more serious be- 
cause no other sense is so intimate with the 
mind. A dwarfed vision is sure to have its effect 
upon the inner light. Color blindness and some 
other defects are almost new with the last quar- 
ter century. So diverse are these various affections 
becoming that some eyes are hard to fit with 
glasses. Long vision in one eye, short vision 
in another anda disturbed foci are not fav- 
orable to clearsightedness from generation 
to generation, We think it is high time 
that the hygiene of the eye came to be 
more studied. It has its natural rights, which 
are rudely assailed when it has each day to be 
severely smoked, and then subjected to paper 
print under the constant tremulous motion of 
the rail-car reading, or sewing or writing in im- 
perfect light as are often too carelessly done. Gas 
light and petroleum light and electric light are 
too brilliant for direct rays, and are so much 





better if they illumine the page and leave but a 
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little light for the person. So much of scholar- 
ship, so much of industrial usefulness, is depend- 
ent upon perfect sight, that we have no right to 
impair it. We are of those who can find no 
evidence that Methuselah wore spectacles—who 
believe that no instrument in the universe ever 
came more perfect from the hands of the maker 
than the human eye. But we much doubt 
whether eyes nowadays are being improved by 
use, We are inclined to the doctrine of eye de- 
generation, and earnestly claim that the eye has 
full right to come in for ite share of sanitary 
care and to seek to find ite way back to that 
perfection with which it was originally endowed. 


Ir becomes continually more and more evident 
that photography is to play an important part 
in astronomy. At the observatory of Harvard 
College Professor Pickering is making a set of 
photographic charts of the heavens, by means of 
acamera of wide angle equatorially mounted. 
The plates, each about six inches by eight, cover 
a space in the sky two or three times as large as 
the constellation of Orion. They show, with 
only now and then an exception, all the stars vis- 
ible to the naked eye, and many others running 
down to about the 7th magnitude. The interest- 
ing point, however, and that which gives the 
method its great importance, is that the photo- 
graphic magnitudes of the stars do not corres- 
pond with the visual, except in a very general 
way. Some stars which are small tothe eye are 
conspicuous on the plates, and vice versa, so that 
it 14 likely that in this way we shall get a great 
deal of information as to the nature of stellar 
radiation, At the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Gill 
obtained, with a photographer’s camera, a num- 
ber of fine pictures of the great comet, which 
exhibit many interesting points. Finally, ata 
recent meeting of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, Mr. Common presented some photographs 
of the great nebula in Orion, which seem to be 
decidedly in advance of anything done previ- 
ously. 


.... Some attention is just now being paid in 
Europe to the singular circumstance of almost 
identical variations from normal specific forms 
appearing simultaneously in widely separated 
localities. This has long been noted in this 
country and the facts placed on record. The 
form of the Bird’s-foot violet, Viola pedata, which 
has the two upper petals purple or crimson as in 
the pansy, is often found in various parts of our 
country. It has also been recorded that the form 
of blackberry with very large heart-shaped leaves 
is very local and yet widely scattered. A curious 
variety of raspberry—once raised to the dignity 
of a species by Prof. Peck as Rubus neglectus— 
occasionally appears as isolated plants in locali- 
ties a long distance apart. The facts are of 
great importance to the evolutionist. If species 
are only varieties more advanced, and if identi- 
cal varieties will appear from different individuals 
a long way separated, there is no necessity for 
the belief that all species sprung from a 
solitary individual in the usual sense of the word, 
and then spread from one common center. 
Identical species may have had several home 
centers. 


....-The innate tendency of plants to vary, 
irrespective of any external influences, and of 
which so much has been made by those who look 
on this tendency to vary as the primary law in 
the evolution of new species—receives continual 
elucidation from new discoverers. A recent con- 
tribution is from the pen of Mr. UJ. Veitch, of 
New Haven. He shows that wheat is strictly a 
self-fertilizer—pollinization being effected in the 
bud—and that it is impossible for the pollen 
from one plant to reach the stigma of another. 
Yet, as far as history goes back, varieties of 
wheat continually appear, and new varieties are 
being introduced by seedsmen unto this day. 
These varieties are selected from the crop in an 
ordinary wheat-field. The plants all grow under 
the same conditions, and are surrounded by the 
same circumstances, yet these variations occur 
under the influence of some hidden law. These 
variations, once produced, come under the laws 
of heredity, reproducing themselves with toler- 
able exactness for a while, but sending out here 
and there striking departures, which the culti- 
vator selects and preserves when they chance to 
profit him, 


...-It has recently been noted by a correspond- 
ent of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club 
that a large proportion of introduced or common 
weeds are distasteful to cattle, and that their 
wide distribution through waste ground is chiefly 
owing to this fact, rather than to any special 
adaptation to climatal conditions over the species 
they displace. Not being agreeable to cattle, 
they mature seeds, and in this way have sp«cial 
advantages not accorded to those which are con- 
tinually cropped. 

...-From the spring sap of one of the cele- 
brated gum trees of Australia, Zucalyptus gun- 
nii, a very pleasant drink is prepared, which, in 
that part of the world, is known as “gum 
cider.” 
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INDEPENDENY. 


[May 17, 1883. 





At the May meeting of the trustees of Colum- 
bia College, the committee, which had been ap- 
pointed to draft a scheme for “ Promoting the 
Higher Education of Women in New York,” 
made its report. This report is quite long, and 
action upon it was deferred till the June meet- 
ivg. The plan proposed includes the following 
particulars: That acourse of study should be 
prepared to extend over aterm of four years; 
that it should be arranged in groups; that of 
these groups one should be required for the first 
two years, and that with it another should be 
selected ; that on the expiration of the first two 
years all the groups should become elective ; that 
a general and very strict preparatory ex- 
amination should be held for admission to 
the four years’ course, and that this examina- 
tion should have reference to the course 
in general, like the examination for en- 
trance into the freshman class in college ; that, 
unless under special circumstances, no young 
woman should be admitted to such entrance 
examination before she has attained the age of 
eighteen years; that every student so admitted 
should be entirely free as to where and how to 
pursue her studies, whether in some school, pri- 
vate or public, or at home, or under the auspices 
and direction of any association interested in her 
welfare and advancement and providing her with 
the means of education; that examinations 
should be held as often as may be necessary, such 
examinations to be conducted by officers of the 
college or their duly appointed representatives, 
and to be in writing; that at the end of her 
fourth year, or of the completion of any of her 
prescribed courses, the student should receive a 
certificate stating the subjects which he has pur- 
sued and with what success. The committee 
also recommends that the course of collegiate 
study be divided into the following groups: 
1. The English language and literature; 2. 
Modern languages and foreign literature ; 3. The 
Latin language and literature ; 4. Greek language 
and literature ; 5. History and political science ; 
6. Moral and intellectual philosophy ; 7. Mathe- 
matics ; 8. Physics, chemistry, and hygiene; 9. 
Natural history, geology, paleontology, botany, 
and zoology. 


...-A Brown student who was searching, a 
few days ago, for a missing piece of property in 
the dismantled interior of University Hall, 
noticed among the ruins of the chimney an old 
document of singular appearance, which curi- 
osity led him to examine closely. It is a deed to 
6 1-2 acres of land, called the Black Fields, in 
Miteham, Sussex, England, and is dated Lady 
Day, March, 1651. Brown University was found- 
ed in Sussex, England, and subsequently removed 
to Rhode Island, and it is thought possible that 
the ancient parchment which has just been 
brought to light may be the original deed for 
the land on which the college was first built. 
The document will be placed in the hands of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society for thorough ex- 
amination. 


....Professor Truman J. Backus, of Vassar 
College, has accepted the position of principal 
and president of the Packer Institute in Brook- 
lyn. His resignation of the chair of English 
Literature at Vassar, which he has held for six- 
teen years, will take effect at the annual com- 
mencement on June 14th. He will immediately 
assume his new duties, the term of the Packer 
not closing until the following week. 


. ..The bequest made by the late Mr. A. 
Huntington of Brantford, Can., for the benefit 
of the common schools of Vermont, has just come 
into the possession of the Vermont State authori- 
ties, after a legal contest in the Canadian courts 
by the relatives of the deceased. The amount 
in question is something over $200,000. Mr. 
Huntington was a native of Vermont and died 
in 1877. 


....The twelfth annual catalogue of the Union 
Biblical Seminary of the United Brethren in 
Christ, at Dayton, Ohio, has just been issued, 
and shows a total attend of 43 students, of 
whom 22 are in the junior class, while the senior 
and middle classes together number but 21. 


....-The Trustees of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., have called the Rev. Dr. George William- 
son Smith, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Brooklyn, to the presidency of that institution, 
as successor of Dr. Pynchon. It is not yet known 
whether Dr. Smith will accept the offer. 


....Dr. Haupt, the Assyrian scholar, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he will teach the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Assyrian languages. He will arrive in this coun- 
try next Autumn. 


....The late Chace Lewis, of Providence, R. L, 
left $4,000 to Bates College, Lewiston, Me. ; 
$1,000 to Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. ; and 
$2,000 to Stone College, Harper’s Ferry, West 
Va. 


....By a legal settlement at Providence, R. L, 
the bequests of the late George F. Wilson have 
been ratified, and Brown University will receive 
$100,000 and Dartmouth College $50,000. 





Pebbles, 


Don’r be in a hurry about making your 
will; such an act is always a dead give-away. 





...-[f Jay Gould leaves Wall Street, will it be 
because he hasn’t room for it in his yacht? 


...-Not all kings have palaces to live in. The 
King of Coomassie, for example, lives in 
Ashantee. 


...-As long as some fellow doesn’t ask if the 
dog-star of the star-route trials is a Ker, the case 
will not be so Sirius. 


...-Order of the Bath—* All valuable articles 
must be deposited in the safe; otherwise, the 
proprietor will not be responsible.” 


...“fAre you a juryman?” asked the clerk of 
the court of an intrusive Irishman. ‘“ No, sir, 
I’m a dhrayman,” replied the latter. 


....Mr. Wm. Doodle— Yes, Miss Frost, I 
always wear gloves at night; they make one’s 
hands so soft.” Miss Frost—‘ Ah! and do you 
sleep with your hat on ? 


....Said Brown: “Smith won’t have so soft a 
thing as he has had.” ‘I don’t know,” replied 
Robinson; “he'll have a soft thing as longas he 
doesn’t loose his head.” 


..‘* Mr, Isaacs, can you tole me vere vas the 
first diamond?” ‘‘No, Mr. Yawcobs. Vere vas 
it?” “Vy, Noah’s son on der ark. He vas a 
Shem of der fust water.” 


....** Dead broke, eh?” queried a Boston man 
of a seedy-looking individual, whom he saw 
passing intoa shop adorned with three golden 
balls. ‘‘No,” was the curt reply, ‘ pawn-broke.” 


....Said a student of one college to a friend 
who was attending a rival institution: ‘Your 
college never turns out gentlemen.” ‘‘ No,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Our college allows gentlemen to go 
right on and graduate.” 


....-They were boasting about ancestry. ‘My 
forefathers,” said John, “came over from Eng- 
land on the ‘ Mayflower.’” ‘And my ancestry,” 
said Pat, “kim over from Quanestown on the 
‘Sunflower.’ It’s aesthetic I am.” 


....A woman returning from market got into 
a street-car the other day with a basket full of 
dressed poultry. To her the driver, speaking 
sharply, said: “Fare!” “No,” said the wo- 
man, “fowl!” And everybody cackled. 


....“*Beg pardon, sir, but could—hic—you 
tell me which is the opposite side of the street?” 
“‘ Why, that side, sir” (pointing across). ‘‘ Mosh 
oblish. Iwas sover there jus’ now, and asked 
*nother gen’I’n which was opps’ side, an’ he said 
this was.” 

....Willie has a four-year-old sister Mary, who 
complained to Mamma that her button shoes 
were hurting her. ‘‘ Why, Mattie, you’ve put 
them on the wrong feet.” Puzzled and ready to 
cry, she made answer: ** What’ll I do, Mamma? 
They’s all the feet I’ve got.” 


...-The young man was trying to play sober. 
He sat with the young lady on the front steps. 
He studied for a long time, trying to think of 
sometbing that would illustrate his sobriety. 
Finally he looked up, and solemnly said: ‘The 
(hic) moon’s as full as a goose ; ain’t it ?” 


....Colored Doctor (wedded to no school)— 
“T think I wouldn’t aggervate myself, Miz Jef’- 
son. I don’t think Mr. Jef’son critterkul; ef 
dar’s no congestion uv de eppydermis, an’ reac- 
tion takes place in de spinal collum, he will con- 
valescent himself so’s to be about putty soon.” 


.... Lawyer—*“ You say you made an examina- 
tion of the premises, What did you find?” Wit- 
ness—‘* Oh, nothing of consequence ; a ‘ beggarly 
account of empty boxes’ as Shakespeare says.” 
Lawyer—“ Never mind what Shakespeare says. 
He will be summoned, and can testify for him- 
self if he knows anything about the case.” 


.... Visiting Briton—“ Ya-as, Miss Wosalind— 
but your politicians—aw—are a lot of cads, y’ 
knaw. You are—aw—wuled by a set of wiotous 
wascals whom you wouldn’t dweam of—aw—in- 
viting to your house.” Rosalind—‘“ True; but 
in England you are governed by persons who 
wouldn’t dream of inviting you to theirs.” 


....Hint for the suppression of a professional 
story-teller: He—‘‘Say, boys, did I ever-tell you 
what happened to me and Smith when——” 
Omnes—‘*You did! He (surprised, but trying 
again)—“‘Oh! But I didn’t about what hap- 
pened to me and Jones as——” Omnes—‘ You 
did!” He (very pale, but determined) * Well; 
but you haven't heard about——” Omnes—‘‘ We 
have!” (He glares, but is subdued for a week.) 


...-1 gave him his first rejection 
At Newport, a year ago; 
At Christmas, with proper reflection, 
Again, in New York, I said “‘ No.” 


There’s in grammer a rule I remember— 
Two negatives—how does it ran ? 
So the cards have gone out for September, 
And My white satin gown is begun. 
ELEanor 
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# evsonalities. 


Tue high acquirements of the French artist, 
Maréchal, who recently committed suicide in 
Paris, are just now brought freshly to the minds 
of New Yorkers by the exposition for sale at the 
Leavitt Art Rooms on Friday of this week of two 
of his most celebrated pictures—viz., ‘Galileo in 
his Observatory” and “ Columbus in Chains on 
Board his Ship.” These pictures were exhibited 
first in Paris, where they won for Maréchal a 
medal of honor and the decoration of “ Officer of 
the Legion of Honor.” Then they were exhibited 
in London, and were subsequently purchased by 
Prince Napoleon. Since the fall of the Napo- 
Jeonic dynasty they have changed hands several 
times. 





_.Among the persons recently presented to 
the Emperor of Russia at Gatschina was an old 
veteran of ninety-cight, from Tavastehus, in 
Finland, who received a gold coin from the 
bands of the Empress Catherine II, at eleven 
yearsof age, and wears the medal of Alexander 
| for the war of 1812, He was taken prisoner 
by the French at Moscow, and was personally in- 
terrogated by the great Napoleon. The Czar 
took great interest in the old man’s account of 
the burning of Moscow, and afterward intro- 
duced him te the Empress and her children. 


....Queen Victoria’s birthday, May 24th, will 
be celebrated on that day throughout Great 
Britain, excepting in London, where it will be 
kept on May 26th. This is an admirable arrange- 
ment, the London Globe thinks, inasmuch as 
it will enable loyal subjects to observe the day 
once in the country, and # second time in Lon- 
don; while Mr. Labouchére, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Parnell, and others, by spending the 24th in Lon- 
don and the 26th in the country, can easily 
avoid the celebration altogether. 


....A private chapel is being arranged at Os- 
borne. The Queen has so rarely attended Whip- 
pingham Church, of late years, that Her Majesty 
has decided to fit up a chapel like that at Wind- 
sor Castle, but on a smaller scale. There will be 
rows of sittings for the servants and members of 
the household, and a gallery or raised pew for 
the Queen and royal family. A small organ will 
be placed at the side, the chants and hymns be- 
ing sung, as at Windsor, by a choir of the serv- 
ants. 


....George Cleeves, the first settler of Port- 
land, Me., landed upon the southwestern shore 
of Casco Bay, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
and the people of Portland and the region round 
about propose to celebrate the quarter-millen- 
nial anniversary on the Fourth of July next with 
ceremonies similar to those of the recent Penn 


celebrat-on at Philadelphia. 


...-The park commissioners of New York have 
‘voted to permit a statue to Peter Cooper to be 


erected in the triangular park south of Cooper 


Union. The plot cannot, however, be called 
Cooper Park, because it was given to the city by 
Mr. C. N, Hall, on condition that it should be 
uamed Stuyvesant Square. 


...-A Philadelphia editor, desiring an article 
from Charles Dudley Warner, wrote him, not long 
ago, and inclosed a check for a good round sum 
4s prepayment for the article solicited. A few days 
after, Mr. Warner answered briefly as follows: 
“The check shall be duly used; the article, I 
will think about.” 


...-It is said that when William H. Vander- 
bilt sailed for Europe he took letters of credit 
with him for $1,000,000. Some one asked him 
jocosely what he intended to do with so much 
money, “It is the custom on the other side,” 
responded Mr. Vanderbilt, soberly, *‘ to tee waiters 
and attendants,” 


-.. It is estimated that Joseph Kirby, a rural 
English postman, who has just received a badge 
of merit from the Postmaster-General, during 
the past fourteen years has walked on his round 
over a hundred thousand miles—a distance of 
four times the circumference of the globe. 


--..-Paul Hayne’s cottage, near Augusta, Ga., 
is a cosy little white house set in fifty acres of 
ground. It was presented to the poet by ex- 
Governor Colquitt, of Georgia, after Mr. Hayne's 
residence was burned down. 


-...The effects of Pope Pius IX, consisting of 
madonnas, crucifixes, portraits, etc., were re- 
cently sold at auction in Rome, but did not 
bring large prices, some of them not even realiz- 
ing their intrinsic value. 


----One of the professors in the Avery Insti- 
tute, at Charleston, 8. C., is the colored cadet, 
Whittaker, who was discharged from West Point. 


-...Of the twenty-seven gevernors that Massa- 
Chusetts has had during this century, eight have 
been Harvard graduates. 

A myn be one of the lec- 
tarers Summer at the Concord School of 
Philosophy 


-:+.Phillips Brooks, of Boston, has reached 
Spain in his world wandering. 





. 
Music, 

Tue musical seasons of New York may be 
said to begin with the initial performance in 
each year of the Italian opera, which 
generally occurs by the 16th or 17th of Oc- 
tober. They practically close with the last con- 
cert given by either the Symphony or the Phil- 
harmonic Society, almost always taking place in 
the second or third week of April. There are 
few concerts or musical entertainments of de- 
cided interest after the latter date, except in the 
event of a Festival falling due upon the firet 
week of May, when musical people are glad 
to overlook their proper prejudice against 
being crowded into a concert room on 
Spring nights, so apt to be warm or muggy. 
Into these few months so much is crowded that 
the retrospect quite bewilders. The season of 
1882—83 has been chiefly remarkable for fine 
concerts, especially those of a predominantly 
orchestral character. The reader will not need to 
be particularly reminded of the Wagner Memor-»| 
ials given under the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas by the Philharmonic Societies of New 
York and Brooklyn, and under the auspices of the 
New York Chorus Society. Choral performances 
have almost uniformly been notably good, and we 
congratulate our city on possessing such fine ma- 
terial for the rendering of classical choral music 
as we find each month advancing in practice and 
confidence in the ranks of the Oratorio, Chorus 
and Brooklyn Philharmonic Societies. While a 
very vigorous improvement and some judicious 
weeding-out has greatly raised the reputation of 
the Chorus Society in public estimation, we must 
still pay to tbe first-named body, under Dr. 
Damrosch’s baton, the testimony due to their ad- 
mirable services in recent renderings of music 
so widely different as Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation de 
Faust” and Haydn’s “Creation.” The Oratorio 
Society has been much longerin the field than 
our other local choirs, and we havea right to 
expect those excellent performances from it 
which almost uniformly we receive. The return 
of Mmes. Albani and Nilsson and Miss Thursby 
have been interesting features of the Winter's 
concert entertainments, As regards Mme. Nils- 
son, her reappearance seemed naturally unsat- 
isfactory, made only upon the concert stage, 
a field in which her irrepressibly dramatic quali- 
ties of voice and style are apt to hamper her 
perceptibly. Mme. Patti and Mme, Scalchi have 
completed the quartet of great singers who 
favored our city almost simultancously, In the 
field of opera an old story must be retold, of 
threadbare Italian scores at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, with superb artiste like two of the famous 
prime-donne above named, a single tenor and 
baritone worth hearing, an excellent orchestra, 
a bad chorus and abominable mounting, to arouse 
contesting emotions in the breasts of patrons. 
What effect upon the selection of lyric works to be 
sung by their companies that competition between 
rival managers which seems likely to occur next 
season will have it is hard to predict. There are 
two classes of opera-goers in New York—a large 
one, who wish the best music performed in every 
respect under the most favorable circumstances ; 
a larger one, who do not care much about the 
excellence of the opera, provided it be well sung. 
Our quartet and quintet clubs have enjoyed 
prosperous seasons, and have never stood 
stronger in public appreciation. We still criti- 
cise the Philharmonic Club for its persistent 
chase after novelties, which just at present seem 
unusually apt to prove of little intcrest or valme 
and cause one to sigh over chamber-music com- 
position as a lost art. Herr Max Bruch’s advent 
has been an agreeable, though not perceptibly 
stimulating, occurrence of our season, “ Iolan- 
the” was the most notable event in light opera, 
English, French, or German ; though the clever 
** Prince Consort” pleased large audiences even- 
ing by evening at the Thalia. The beauti- 
ful Casino, a new home for comic opera 
sung in English, has proved itsclf a fa- 
vorite since its opening night. The taste 
for light German opera in German dress 
has much widened here within the year, 
especially among our young people. The very 
laudable effort to make successful a fine series 
of Popular Concerts did not meet with its de- 
served encouragement. We hope that those 
gentlemen interested have not abandoned the 
scheme altogether. It ought to succeed. There 
have been hardly any piano recitals in the city 
during this season ; not one of importance. Mr. 
Joseffy is the only player of high rank who has 
lately been often heard by us, sueh excellent 
artists as Mr. Richard Hoffman, Mr. 8. B. Mills, 
and others confining themselves to other pro- 
fessional labors. Mr. Frederic Archer's organ 
recitals have been well attended, and very useful 
and delightful. So large a variety has, as usual, 
entered into our programs that space will not 








The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR MAY 27th. 
PAUL AND BARNABAS IN CYPRUS.—Acte 
xu, 1—12, 

Nores.—“ Prophets.”—The word means pub- 

lic preachers, and does not convey the idea of 
prediction, though they may also be inspired to 
foretell events. ———‘‘ Barnabas,”—Barnabas had 
gone to Antioch from Jerusalem, where he was 
one of the leading and wealthy Christians.—---— 
‘*Symeon ‘that was called Niger.”--Why called 
Niger, or Black, is not known. Possibly it was 
a family name ; possibly his hair was very black ; 
possibly he had Negro blood. He is mentioned 
with Lucius of Cyrene, in Africa, and may be 
the Simon of Cyrene mentioned as carrying the 
cross after Jesus. ———‘‘ Manaen the foster- 
brotler of Hevod the tetrarch.”—Herod Antipas. 
He was probably a child companion of Herod's, 
perhaps the son of his nurse..—_—-—‘‘ Ministered 
. - and fasted.”—They “ministered” in the 
regular religious services. They ‘‘ fasted" in their 
private and voluntary capacity._—-—“‘ The Holy 
Ghost said.”--Not audibly. It was impressed 
upon the people that it was the will of God that 
they should send certain of their number on a 
missionary tour.———“‘ Barnabas and Saul,”— 
Barnabas is mentioned first as the older and 
then the more distinguished.—-——“ Down t 
Selencia.”—Down the river Oroutes to its sea- 
port Seleucia, sixteen miles distant. —-— “* Sailed 
to Cyprus.” —Cyprus was the birthplace of Barna- 
bas, and very near Saul’s home at Tarsus. It 
was a famous island near the port of Seleucia. 
———‘ Salamis.""—The eastern port of Cyprus, 
——" John as their atlendant,””—Otherwise 
called Mark. What he did is not clear. He 
helped as he could, learning how to preach, and 
probably baptizing and instructing privately the 
converts. “Unto Paphos."—A noted city 
at the further western end of the island.- 
“« Barjesus.”"—Meaning Son of Joshua.——— 
“‘Proconsul Sergius Paulus,” —Inscriptions found 
prove that the Roman ruler of Cyprus was called 
proconsul, though, like Sergius Paulus, he had 
never had the consular rank. The name Paulus 
shows that the proconsul belonged to an old Roman 
family of high rank.__——‘‘ Elymas, the sorcerer.” 
—Sorcery was an art utterly forbidden by the 
Jewish Law, so that l’aul had every right to attack 
him severely.———“ Who is also called Paul.” —~— 
Inasmuch as Sau! is here for the first time called 
Paul it is probable that he here adopted the Ro- 
man name out of honor to his distinguished Ro- 
man convert, and also because he thought that 
a non-Jewish name would be an advantage in 
preaching to the Gentiles. He wasalready a free 
Roman citizen.—-—“ For a _  season.””—This 
scems to imply that it was only a temporary 
blindness. 

Instruction.—The Antioch church was rich in 
good teachers. It had more, really, than it 
needed. Therefore it sent off a few to do their 
work where they should not be crowded. St. 
Paul says he did not like to build on other men’s 
foundations, but to be a pioneer missionary. 

Manaen became a distinguished Christian. 
His foster brother became a persecutor, and died 
by a terrible judgment of God, Those who sit side 
by side in the Sunday-sechool, who have had the 
same instruction, may grow up to widely differ- 
ent careers. We must choose our career, whether 
good or bad. It is in our hands, and is not the 
tey of mere circumstance. God will hold us 
responsible, and not our parents or our teachers, 

If there is any religious work which is inspired 
by the Spirit of God, it is mission work among 
those ignorant of the Gospel. When one feels 
compelled to enter on this work it is likely to be 
because the Holy Spirit has been giving its in- 
fluence. 

Paul was the first great missionary. With 
Barnabas he was the first to go out on this 
special business to convert the world. He was 
also the ablest of all the prophets of Antioch. 
Missionary work asks for first-rate men. 

Paul did right in going first to the Jews in 
their synagogues. They were of his race. They 
seemed most accessible. From them he might 
reach afterward even the governor. 

The lawless man, the sorcerer, the rum-seller 
may be depended upon always to oppose the 
Christian teacher. Religion breaks up their 
business. Like the image makers of Ephesus 
they get their gain out of their wicked business. 

It is the business of the Christian teacher to 
meet uncompromisingly those who withstand the 
truth, Christ didit with the Pharisces. Paul 
called Elymas the sorcerer “ fuli of all guile and 
all villainy,” “som of the Devil,” “ enemy of all 
righteousness,” and it is proper for us at suite- 
ble times to use just such language. 

When vigorously opposed evil men can be 
beaten. Wickedness is mot so strong as good- 
ness, An Elymas, ‘‘son of the Devil,” is not so 
strong as Paul, one of the children of God. We 
are too much afraid of bad men. Resist them 
and they will flee. 

It is courageous, downright preaching that 
wins converts. Had Paul been frightened by 
Ely mas he would not have gained the conversion 
ef the Roman proconsul. : 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST 
Aaah SY A, W., accepts call to Burnt Hills, New 
ork. 

BARRY, E. B., recognized as pastor at Newton 
Upper Falls, Masa. 

CHENEY, D. B.,; Elgin, Ii1., called to Lima, 0. 

CLARK, W. G., accepts call to Cheboygan, 

ich, 

CLOUGH, E. D., Fort Ann, N, Y., resigns. 

COLWELL, B. F., Eariville, 0, resigna. 

DOW, B. R., student in Madison, University, 
called to Fulton, N. Y. 

EVANS, Jonn, Westerly, R. 1, called to Herki+ 
mer street ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GOLDEN, L., Fulton, N. Y., resigns. 

HEWITT, B. P., Ludington, Mich., resigns, 

HOUSE, J, T, B., Methuen, Mass,, closes his 
pastorate, 

JENNINGS, W. W., ord, at Central Hill, W. Va. 

McGEORGE, ALEXANDER, accepts call to Ticon- 
deroga, N.Y. 


SMITH, H., apeagte call to Vernon and Lattle 
Sand Creek, O. 


SPRING, E. A., Corydon, Ia., resigns, 

WARE, T. D., accepts call to Mount Lookout 
(not Newton, as stated last week), O. 

WENMAN, J. E., closes his labors in Lima, O, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, E. W., North Middleboro’, Mass., 
resigns. 

ARMSTRONG, E, P., Killingworth, will become 
acting pastor at Taftville, Ct. 

BENEDICT, Antuvr J., inst. in Kensington, 
Conn. 

BLAKESLEE, Erastus, Greenficld, Mass., re- 
signs, 

CARTER, 8. B., Westminster, invited to supply 
also at Abington, Ct. 

DONNELL, Avsert, Bangor Seminary, called to 
Bath, N. H. 

ae. F. F., inst. in United ch., Newport 


FIFIELD, Cuaries W., Champion, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

GATES, Hiram N., David City, Neb., resigna. 

HARRINGTON, Mynon 0O., Kidder, Mo,, din 
missed. 

HOYT, James 8., Cambridyeport, Mass., dis- 
missed, 

HUNTRESS&, E. 8., Killingly, invited to supply 
at Williamsville, Ct, 

<r G. A., Metamora, called to Dwight, 


JORDAN, Wituiam W., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Falls Church, Va. 

KILLIP, Roneat, ord. in Valley Falls, Kan. 

LEETE, Tueopore A., Northford, Ct,, resigns, 

LORING, H. A., invited to supply for a yoar at 
Oakham, Mass. 

MACALL, Joun A., Saylesville, R. 1, resigns. 

MACY, Heupent, Hartford Seminary, will supply 


Fourth Ch, San Francisco, Cal., four 
months. 


MITCHELL, Wiriiam (Pres.), St. John, N. B., 
accepts call to Westboro’, Mass, 

PELOUBET, Francis W., Natick, Mass, din- 
missed 

PENTECO-T, Gronax F., D.,D. inst. formally 
in Tompkins avenue ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

POWELSON, A. P., Yale Seminary, aeccpts call 
to Woodbury, Conn, 

RAND, Winun, accepts call to Barnet, Vt. 

RICHARDSON, J, b., of Hiawatha, Kan,, accepts 
cal] to Wyandotte, Kan. 

STAPLES, Jouw C., inst. in South Deerfichd, 

ass. 

TITSWORTH, Jupsox, Chelsca, Mass, dis- 
mnissed, 

TYLER, H. F., Edinburg, 0O., called to city mis- 
sion in charge of Plymouth ch., Minnm- 
apolia, Minn, 

VAN NORDEN, Cuarvxs, 8t. Albans, Vi, :lis- 
missed, 

VORCE, J. H., Kent, called to Essex, Ct, 

LUTHERAN, 


ADAMS, J. A., Shamokin Valley, Penn., rosigna, 

FIREY, M. J., Springfield, O,, accepts call to 
Altoona, Penn. 

GEARHART, A, C., Mt. Sidney, Va., resigns, 

Sna Poae, Lockport, aceopts call to Athens, 


HEISLER, M. L., Blaine, accepts call to Lykens, 
Penn, 

WHITMAN, N, A., New Corydon, Ind., acee 
call to Wytheville, Va. eSipdtarpe die 

PRYSBYTEKIAN, 
CARBON, R. M., Carrolton, Mo., accepts call to 
» New Mexico, 

CONE, Hexugrt D., Bedford, Penn., called 
Ripley, N.Y. . i v 

aa J. G., D.D., Clinton, called to Nevada, 

9. 


McILVAINE, J. Hat, Ju., Summit Hill, N, J > 
called to Union Cong. ch., Providence, }:. J, 

MORAN, E. E., New Egypt, called to Firs: «).., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


ROBBINS, F, L., D.D., Oxford street ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., resigua. 
ant 4 <a D. J., accepts callto Wilmington, 


Son a a accepts call to Lansinug- 


WRIGHT, Ormond W., accepts call to (icnona, 


“" prorearawe EPISCOPAL, 
BUSH, Avaverus, Detroit, Mich., died, reecntly, 
GREENWOOD, Joux W., Hastings, Neb., re- 


JOHNSON, Evwix Emerson, Hartford, Conn., 
yikcteoe tteaeocn 
Ons, , ’ 

aged 60. died, reecntly, 

TYLER, —. Corr, LL.D., ord. pricst in 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND.* 
BY COL. ROBERT D. OSBORN, LONDON. 


Pusiisnep at any time and under any 
circumstances this new volume, by 
Sir Chorles Gavan Duffy, would be eagerly 
and widely read. Its intrinsic merits are 
great. The author was himself a chief 
actor in the events which he describes; he 
was cither an intimate friend of, or thor- 
oughly acquainted with the other principal 
performers, and he is possessed of a vivid, 
picturesque, and dramatic power of literary 
presentation. Hence the volume, from the 
first page to the last, is instinct with 
life and human interest. The reader is 
made so well acquainted with the principal 
characters, their hopes and aims, their 
weaknesses and their virtues, that he is 
roused to feel a direct personal interest in 
their fortunes, as though they were the 
fortunes of so many personal friends. Re- 
garding it only as a piece of literary work- 
manship, we can recall few books which 
have interested us so deeply as these ‘* Four 
Years of Irish History,” by the veteran Irish 
patriot. But published, as it is, at a time 
when the relations between England and Ire- 
land are unusually strained, it throws a flood 
of light on the causes of the bitter dissen. 
sions which divide the two islands, and few, 
we think, can close the book without coming 
to the conclusion that the Irish demand for 
‘*Home Rule” is a just and reasonable one, 
which, sooner or later, will have to be con- 
ceded. SirGavan Duffy does not draw this 
conclusion himself in so many words. He 
contents himself with the relation of facts, 
and it is these facts (at least soit appears to 
us) which force the conclusion upon the 
mind of any reflecting and unbiased read- 
er. The English contention is that their 
rule in Ireland is the only possible one, 
that all the good that is to be found in Ire- 
land is the offspring of that gule, and all 
the evil is to be traced to the national de- 
pravity of a certain mysterious entity 
known as ‘the Celtic temperament.” The 
English have a happy aptitude for believing 
this in regard to any country where, as a 
matter of fact, they have succeeded in 
establishing their supremacy, be it Ireland, 
India, Egypt, South Africa, or any other. 
And the way in which they accomplish it 
is by angrily and obstinately refusing to 
know anything of what is going on in the 
country in question. This leaves them at 
liberty to repose a blind and implicit faith 
ina number of moral and intellectual ab- 
stractions, such as ‘‘English justice,” 
‘*English humanity,” ‘English disinter- 
estedness,” ‘‘ English respect for law,” and 
the like. Sir Gavan Duffy does not attack 
this silly optimism directly; but he tells 
the story of the great Irish famine of 1847, 
and the story shows that the mortality and 
appalling sufferings of the people during 
that terrible year were occasioned by the 
lack of ‘‘ Home Rule,” and by nothing 
else. Is it possible to conceive of crueller 
wrong done by a strong people to a weaker 
than is revealed in the following passage: 

“The condition of Ireland at the opening of 
the year 1847 is one of the most painful chap- 
ters in the annals of mankind. An industrious 
and hospitable race were now in the pangs of a 
devouring famine. Deaths of individuals, of 
husband and wife, of entire families were 
b i o The potato-blight had 
spread from the Atlantic to the Caspian; but 
there was more suffering in one parish of Mayo 
than in all the rest of Europe. From Con- 
naught, where distress was greatest, there came 
batches of inquests with the horrible verdict, 
‘died of starvation.’ In some cases the vic- 
tims were buried ‘wrapped in a coarse cover- 
let,’ a coftin being too costly a luxury. The liv- 
ing awaited death with a listlessness which was at 
once tragic and revolting. Women, with dead 
children in their arms, were seen begging for a 
coffin to bury them. . . . At Skibbereen, in 
the fruitful County of Cork, whose seaports were 
thronged with vessels laden with corn, cattle, 
and butter for England, the rate-collector told a 
tragic tale. Some houses he fownd deserted, 
The owners had been carried to their graves. 
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In one cabin there was no other occupant than 
three corpses. In a once prosperous home a 
woman and her children had lain dead and un- 
buried for a weck. In the fields a man was 
discovered so fearfully mangled by dogs that 
identification was impossible. The Relief Com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends described the 
state of the town in language which it was 
hard to read with dry eyes. . . . . The 
people saw the harvest they had reared, carried 
away to another country without an effort for 
the most part, to retain it. The sole food of the 
distressed class was Indian meal, which had paid 
freight and storage in England, and had been 
obtained in exchange for English manufactures. 
Under a recent law a peasant who accepted public 
relief forfeited his holding, and thousands were 
ejected under this cruel provision. But land- 
owners were not content with one process alone ; 
they closed on the people with ejectments, 
turned them on the roads, and plucked down 
their roof-trees. In more than one county rents 
falling due in November for land which no 
longer yielded foog to the cultivator, were en- 
forced in January. In the Southwest, the 
peasantry had made some frantic efforts to 
clutch their harvest and to retaliate for their suf- 
feringsin blind vengeance, but the law carried 
a sharp sword. Eight counties or parts of coun- 
ties were proclaimed, and a special commission, 
after a brief sitting in Clare and Limerick, left 
eleven peasants for the gallows. Chief Justice 
Blackburne took occasion to note that ‘the state 
of things in ’47 was exactly that described by an 
Act passed in 1776.’ The disease was permanent 
so were the symptoms. One well-head of Irish 
discontent was English prejudice, which refuses 
to listen to any complaint till it threatens to be- 
come dangerous.” 


Here, then, we see that the Irish fam- 
ine of 1847 was literally a calamity arti- 
ficially produced by the absence of Home 
Rule. With an Irish Parliament sitting in 
Dublin it would have been impossible for 
absentee landlords—chiefly English aristo- 
crats, for whose benefit the people of Ireland 
had been pillaged of their property—to have 
drawn away the food of the country; in an 
English House of Commons these same ab- 
sentees were omnipotent, and the starving 
population of Ireland held of very small ac- 
count. As Sir Charles Duffy very truly 
says: 

** The landlord’s claim for rent does not accrue 
till the farmers and farm-laborers are supplied 
with daily bread; and the Irish proprietors in 
snatching whatever the blight had spared, and 
carrying it beyond the reach of those who had a 
joint claim to a sustenance out of it, were guilty 
of ashameful pillage. Butan army of 20,000 
British soldiers, from which Irish regiments 
were carefully weeded, were in Ireland to 
maintain unimpaired what were falsely called 
the “rights of property.” Consid- 
erate Englishmen may ponder with advantage on 
the fact that the ruin which the famine brought 
upon Ireland could have been averted without 
ultimate injury or injustice to any one, had Ire- 
land, like Belgium at that time, or Hungary to- 
day, been free to manage her own affairs. . . 
The gentry congratulated each other. . . for 
now all would be well. But even in their narrow 
and selfish sense, all was soon far from being 
well. The peasantry saw their fields swept bare 
of food by the combined action of the blight and 
the landlords; they heard no public counsel 
which promised any practical relief, and they 
flew to the Ribbon Lodge for succor. Agrarian 
crimes increased prodigiously. Homicides, house- 
burnings and midnight attacks doubled. . 

Sir Robert Peel was engrossed in the hard task 
of persuading English squires to accept free 
trade in corn, and had little leisure to scrutinize 
this new difficulty. He was in the hands of Irish 
advisers. . . and these generous counsellors 
assured him that the first necessity was a Coer- 
cion Bill ; after tae law had been vindicated he 
might begin to consider remedies. It was the 
established method, and it remains in force to 
this day. If Ireland is tranquil there is mani- 
festly nothing to complain of; if she is turbu- 
lent, it does not consort with the dignity of Par- 
liament to consider remedies till turbulence has 
been completely suppressed. A Coercion bill of 
unexampled severity was proposed, and Lord John 
Russell, on behalf of the opposition, sanctioned its 
introduction. If a terrible calamity threatened 
to destroy the English people by tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, and 
popular outrages ensued, such as have 
accompanied famine in every country which 
suffered from the aero it may be presumed 
that some other dy than handcuffs and penal 
servitude would have ‘been prescribed. a 

The union of the two English parties to promote 
coercion at such a moment is a fact which throws 
a penetrating light on the relation between 
England and Ireland. How is such an abnormal 
fact to be accounted for? Lord Campbell, who 
associated with Englishmen of every rank in 
succession, during his slow ascent from the 
position of a writer of paragraphs for the daily 
papers to be Lerd QOhancellor of England, ac- 
counts for his party promoting a Coercion Bill 








in 1834 by motives which had lost none of their 
cogency in 1846. ‘They were probably tran- 
quilized (he suggests, alluding to the risk of 
their becoming unpopular) by recollecting how 
essentially Ireland is hated by the English 
nation, and what a lenient view is taken of any 
measure which tends to degrade the mass of the 
Irish population’—a sentence which, duly 
pondered, will render all our clouded history 
luminous.” 

However, it became apparent after a 
time, even to the sluggish humanity of an 
English Ministry, that starving Irishmen 
cannot be fed upon Coercion acts, however 
stringent, and Lord John Russell, who had 
succeeded Sir Robert Peel, admitted the 
necessity of active measures of relief. As 
to the particular measures to be adopted, it 
might be surmised a priori by any rea- 
sonable person that the English govern- 
ment would be careful to take counsel with 
leading lrishmen, who had won the con- 
figence of their countrymen and possessed 
the local knowledge requisite to make such 
measures most effectual. But English rule 
in Ireland had always been very little more 
than an orgy of unreason; and Lord John 
Russell was not a statesman to depart from 
long-established constitutional precedent in 
a matter of this kind. Accordingly, the 
advice and assistance of Irishmen was 
studiously ignored, and the measures to be 
adopted were confided to the wisdom of 
sundry English gentlemen, strangers alike 
to the people and the country. These 
strangers determined that work simply, 
irrespective of its reproductiveness, was the 
proper system, and that not railways and 
canals, or transforming the wastes into 


cornfields, but a prodigious extension of. 


highways was the legitimate application of 
the national strength. Half a million of 
people were soon employed on this basis, 
and nearly twelve thousand persons paid 
for overseeing unproductive labor. Serv- 
iceable roads were torn up that they might 
be made anew, and new lines were pro- 
jected where there was no traffic! After 
a few months this method of relief was 
abandoned as too costly. Those in employ 
on the roads were dismissed, and it was 
ordered that they should in future be sup- 
ported by an addition to the poor-rate, or, 
in other words, a pauper and starving 
population was ordered to tax itself to 
provide for its own subsistence. The 
mortality now increased to a frightful ex- 
tent; and fever, disease, and crime fol- 
lowed in close attendance. Sir Charles 
Duffy drawsa terrible picture of the closing 
scenes of that ‘‘ year of sorrow”: 


“‘ Under the new system sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, 70,000 men were discharged from the pub- 
lic works in a batch, and 100,000 in a second batch, 
The remainder got notice to leavespeedily. Agri- 
cultural employment was found only for a hand- 
ful of this multitude and deaths increased fear. 
fully. The weekly returns of the dead were like 
the bulletin of a fierce campaign. As the end 
of the year approached villages and rural dis- 
tricts, which had been prosperous and populous 
a year before, were desolate. In some places 
the loss amounted to half the resident popula- 
tion. Even the paupers, shut up in poor-houses, 
did not escape. More than one in six perished 
of the unaccustomed food. . . The offenses 
which spring from suffering and fear were heard 
of in many districts, but they were encountered 
with instant resistance. There were 30,000 men 
in red jackets, carefully fed, clothed, and lodged, 
ready to maintain the law. Four prisoners were 
convicted at the Galway assizes of stealing a 
filly, which they killed and ate to preserve their 
own lives. In Enniskillen two boys under twelve 
years of age were convicted of stealing one pint 
of Indian meal worked into ‘stirabout,’ and 
Chief-Justice Blackburn vindicated the outraged 
law by transporting them for seven years. 

° The social disorganization was a spec- 
tacle as afflicting as the waste of life; it was the 
waste of whatever makes life worth possessing. 
All the institutions which civilize and elevate 
the people were disappearing one after another. 
The churches were half empty ; the temperance 
reading-rooms were shut up; the mechanics’ in- 
stitute no longer got support; only the jails and 
the poor-houses were crowded. Trade was par- 
alyzed ; no one bought anything which was not 
indispensable at the hour, The loss of the 
farmers in potatoes was estimated at more 
than twenty millions sterling, and with the 
potatoes the pigs which fed on them disap- 
peared. . . . All whodepended on the farmer 
had sunk with him; shopkeepers were beg- 
gared, tradesmen were starving, the priests, 
living on voluntary offerings, were sometimes 
in fearful distress when the people had no longer 
anything’ to offer. . . . More than a bun- 


dred thousand soula fled to the United States 
and Canada. The United States maintained san- 





itary regulations on shipboard which were effect- 
ual to a certain extent, But the emigration to 
Canada was left to the individual greed of ship- 
owners, and the emigrant ships rivaled the 
cabins of Mayo or the fever sheds of Skibbereen, 
Crowded and filthy, carrying double the legal 
number of passengers, who were ill-fed and im- 
perfectly clothed, and having no doctor on board, 
the holds, says an eye-witness, were like the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, and deaths occurred in 
myriads. The survivors, on their arrival in the 
new country, continued to die and to scatter 
death around them. At Montreal during nine 
weeks eight hundred emigrants perished, and 
over nine hundred residents died of diseases 
caught from emigrants. During six months the 
deaths of the new arrivals exceeded three thou- 
sand. No preparations were made by the British 
Government for the reception or employment 
of these helpless individuals. The Times pro- 
nounced the neglect to be an eternal disgrace to 
the British name. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was able tu inform the House of 
Commons that of a hundred thousand Irishmen 
who fled to Canada in a year, 6,100 perished on 
the voyage, 4,100 on their arrival, 3,200 in the 
hospitals, and 1,900 in the towns to which they 
repaired. The Emigrant Society of Montreal 
paints the result during the whole period of the 
famine in language not easily to be forgotten. 
‘From Grosse Island up to Port Sarnia, along 
the borders of our great river, on the shores of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, wherever the tide cf 
emigration has extended, are to be found one 
unbroken chain of graves, where repose fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, in a com- 
mingled heap, no stone marking the spot. 
Twenty thousand and upward have gone to their 
graves!’ This was the fate which was befalling 
our race at home and abroad as the year ’47 
closed.” 


Five and thirty years have passed away 
since Ireland was stricken by this appalling 
calamity ; but now, as then, the subsistence 
of her people lies at the mercy of an Eng- 
lish House of Parliament, and the events of 
the last three years show that from that 
Parliament she can expect, in her hour of 
need, little more in 1883 than she obtained 
in 1847. When Mr. Gladstone came into 
office, the crops had utterly failed over cer- 
tain parts of Ireland, and, in order to keep 
the people alive in these famine-stricken 
districts, the Government brought in a bill 
known asthe Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, which provided that tenants 
ejected for non-payment of rent from farms 
on which the crops had failed should re- 
ceive compensation for the value of un- 
exhausted improvements. This- equitable 
measure was thrown out in the Upper 
House; its rejection cheerfully acquiesced 
in by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues; 
and then when agrarian outrages began 
among the starving peasantry, a stringent 
Coercion Bill was passed, with the cordial 
approval of both political parties. Ireland 
asks for bread; and after months of de- 
liberation, a London Parliament gives her 
a stone in the shape of a Coercion Bill. 

Our space will not permit us to touch 
upon the abundance of other interesting 
matter which isto be found in Sir Charles’s 
book. The story he has to tell is one which 
repeats itself with painful monotony at 
every successive crisis in the sad history of 
Ireland. Its painfulness consists in this— 
that the noblest and most energetic Irish- 
men find themselves compelled, if they are 
to do aught for their country, to take up an 
attitude of hostility against English as- 
cendancy; and that England, in order to 
preserve that ascendancy, hangs, exiles, or 
imprisons them. The exact recurrence of 
this story time after time constitutes a 
manifest justification of the demand for 


Home Rule. 
ae 


RECENT FICTION. 


Geraldine Hawthorne, by Beatrice May Butt, is 
a fine novel, worth reading. In a literary season 
distinguished. for the extraordinarily limited 
number of novels deserving attention, much 
less review, it sticks fiery off indeed. It is 
an historical novel. The scene is laid in an 
epoch far from hackneyed—the early days of our 
Revolution. The atmosphere of reality is s0 
ably made to pervade the story that one is apt to 
forget that most of its actors are purely imagin- 
ary. Geraldine Hawthorne, the heroine, grows 
up to maidenhood absorbed in a dreamy passion 
for Philip Calverley, captain of a troop of pa- 
triot-heroes who have attained, with their leader, 
renown by daring and success, Philip Catve rley 
meets Geraldine, and, more than realizing her 
imaginations of the young hero, wins her love— 
weds her. A short time after this, Calverley’s 
Pride is stung to the quick by the neglect of his 
military superiors to promote him in rank, re- 
warding his gallant services. He deserts o the 
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Tory side. Utterlybroken in pride and humil- 
iated by his baseness, Geraldine yet feels it her 
sacred duty to follow her recreant and passion- 
ately beloved husband’s fortunes in his new ca- 
reer. She overtakes him. Without a reproach 
f or his dastard conduct, she cleaves to him, un- 
dergoes his perils, mortifications, and ignominy, 
and finally saves his life from his Revolutionary 
captors. Every incident in the book is well se- 
lected and portrayed. The central figure of Ger- 
aldine, full of wifely devotion, is a really noble 
one. The interestin the tale nowhere flags. The 
literary merits of it are conspicuous. The dra- 
matic scene wherein Geraldine begs the life of 
her renegade husband from his old friend Philip 
Honeywood, though an idea by no means new, is 
excellently handled, and there are half a dozen 
passages not less admirable. We recommend Ger- 
aldine Hawthorne to our readers with confidence. 
(Leisure Hour Series, New York: Henry Holt & 
Co,)—--—Our complaint against A Daughter of 
the Philistines, a novel of decided consistency 
and cleverness, is its dubious moral tone. We 
do not make the writer wholly responsible. The 
book is one devoted to a love-affair and a mar- 
riage in a fast, rich, and tolerably vulgar New 
York social circle. The writer’s evident purpose 
at once to chronicle faithfully and satirize is the 
cause of a good deal of the bluntly or insidiously 
objectionable in the novel. Zedekiah Hampton, 
a Western millionaire, settles in New York, and 
has made a place in society for his daughter 
Alma by the time that ambitions young lady de- 
sires its privileges. Alma is beautiful. She is 
also shrewd, popular, and carries herself with 
success. Meeting one Harold Wellingford who 
is, in comparison with his clique, a gentleman 
and a man of brains, Alma loves and marries 
him, in disregard of his modest income and her 
family’s disapproval. The latter half of the 
book records her married life, led just outside of 
the luxurious whirlpool for which she cannot 
at once repress sighs, and her gradual elevation 
to a nobler view of existence and happiness. We 
take the ground that the novel is didactic. The 
class of female readers which it will likeliest 
attract should get something like benefit from it. 
Others it must simply entertain. There is a 
good deal of vim and brightness in its working 
out, and more than the average number of 
clever hits. Every young housekeeper will 
sympathize with Alma, who, when her cook 
grossly insulted her and decamped, “regretted 
that the whipping-post had been abolished, and 
yearned for five minutes of absolute power.” 
The author shows a deeply-cloven hoof of 
malice when, with protesting reluctance, we fol- 
low Harold into his wife’s dim bedroom, to find 
‘Alma peacefully sleeping, her lovely face 
shining with cold cream, and her hands, in- 
cased in long, loose gloves, folded upon the 
coverlid.” We should not wonder if ‘‘ The Tender 
Recollections of Irene McGillicuddy” and 
this odd novel had a common authorship: 
(‘No Name” Series, Boston: Roberts Bros.) 
In An Honorable Surrender, by Mary 
Adams, we find a simple, terse literary style, an 
attractive heroine, Alice Dinsmore, and a series 
of psychologic situations rather than any plot. 
The story is a quiet, pure one. A young and 
pretty girl, with a talent for making the most of 
anything, engages herself to two gentlemen at 
once, rejects both, relents toward one. Her 
father isan amicable gambler, who inveigles her 
into unconsciously playing the part of his decoy. 
There is not much strength in the story, but a 
good deal of talent. The writer has plainly taken 
as her model Mr. William D. Howells and his 
elaboration of everything, from the description of 
a red sunshade to the explanation why a woman 
refuses a wooer. : Often she mistakes such mere 
elaboration (where analysis of motives and char- 
acter is concerned) for depth and forgets that 
her readers possess wits of their own and can 
draw reasonable deductions. An Honorable Sur- 
render is insome pages slightly incoherent and, 
as a whole, inconclusive. The relevancy of its title 
to the concrete story is not apparent, unless it 
means that a girl who apparently has not force 
enough of character to like or dislike anything 
or anybody very much had better get married 
as soon and well as she can. Under the 
circumstances, we part from cheery, light- 
hearted Harty Ashley with a furtive sympathy. 
There is ageneral effect of wearinéss, of 
hundreds of sentences too many, of space af- 
forded to the consideration of the most trivial 
and unpleasing burdens of life in Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s The Admirals Ward. It isa desperately 
long book, with not enough of anything except 
words in it to reward the intelligent critic's strug- 
gle through its four hundred and seventy-cight 
alarmingly fine-printed pages, There isa virtu- 
ous and highly proper young lady, plain of face 
and ofunlucky birth ; another, equally virtnous 
and proper, who is a beauty, but born under 
happier auspices; an irredeemably caddish 
young man, Reginald Piers, who devotes 
himself to each successively; and an_all-per- 
vading aroma of gentility, of Tom Jones, of the 
Sunday-school library, and of plenty left unsaid, 
if what is written be not enough. Of course, all 
Mrs, 








distinctness and womanly grace; but in this 
opera are too many notes. (Leisure Hour Series. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co.)—-Hearis of Steel, 
by Christian Reid, contains five hundred and 
forty-two very finely printed pages. What with 
its exclusively European scenery, its elaborate 
conversations, details about almost each person 
or place mentioned, and French plot, it is de- 
cidedly the sort of long story popular fifteen 
years ago. Europe is now an old element in 
fiction, and only the least-trod nooks of it, when 
most dextrously painted, are effective back- 
grounds. The book has for its heroine the 
daughter of the repudiated wife of a German 
noble. Her mother, on her death-bed, 
commits her to the care of wealthy and 
fashionable friends, who are devoted to her 
and her moral, mental, social, and matri- 
monial welfare until these are assured. 
For young ladies who relish romance and love 
served up with generous garniture of descrip- 
tion and discussion about Rome, Paris, pictures, 
statuary, churches, music, and so on, we gladly 
recommend Hearts of Steel. (D. Appleton & Co. : 
New York.) ———-The Colonel's Daughter, by 
Capt. Charles A. King, U. 8. A., isa fresh, spirit- 
ed, and faithful picture of the pleasant, uncon- 
ventional life of United States Army officers and 
their wives and sweethearts in a far-West mili- 
tary post. It is an uncommonly entertaining 
book ; the style literary and terse, the characters 
attractive, and the plot (which is chiefly the es- 
trangement of a certain gallant Adjutant Trus- 
cott and his lady-love Grace, by har maneuver- 
ing mamma, Mrs. Colonel Pelham) sym- 
metrically and smoothly woven. We are 


sure that every man or woman who 
has a special acquaintance or interest in 


camp-life or the service will delight in this pleas- 
ant little effort. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.: 
Philadelphia.)———-In_ “Harper's Franklin 
Square Library” we have remarked two issues 
of English novels which have been popular 
abroad: Who is Sylvia? by A. Price, and The 
Golden Shaft,by Charles Gibbon. The first-named 
is clearly meant for the perusal of folk who want 
one novel, by its abundance of chapters and 
deficiency in excitement, to last them all Summer. 
Whos Sylvia? is well written, but is insufferably 
long and wordy. Mr, Gibbon’s book is quiet, 
written with finish and strength, and has received 
praise from various quarters. In the same series 
we notice that Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s Daisy 
Miller; a Study, Mr. F. W. Robinson's strong 
study, The Hands of Justice, and Fayr Madoc’s 
The Story of Melicent make their appearance. 
——The War of the Bachelors; a Story of the 
Crescent City at the Period of the Franco-Ger- 
man War, by “Orleanian,” is a vivacious, 
spirited, readable novel of the ‘‘local” genius, 
brimful of literary talent. It strikingly repro- 
duces some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of New Orleans social life in its palmiest days ; 
the wealth, the wit, the Parisian coloring and 
elan (which it is hard for Northerners to believe 
as having been contemporarily superior to that 
of their own beau monde) and the gayety of 
fashionable life in the Louisiana bity-—the only 
American one which ever proved itself capable 
of maintaining a legitimate opera season, from 
year to year. In style it is almost unexception- 
able, and, in spite of its shocking length, it will 
be finished by its beginner. Mr. Prensyll, the edi- 
tor, is a particularly creditable characterization. 
The book should have been more attractively 
bound, and discreet abridgment would have 
been very salutary. (New Orleans; Printed for 
the Author.) 
—_—-- --- <P — - - -— 

...-A very excellent small manual on a large 
subject and one that grows larger and more 
pressing every year is Brain Rest, by J. Leonard 
Corning. (G. P. Putnam's Sons). The 
fundamental, pathological, and therapeutic ideas 
advanced in this treatise have been already given 
to the public in various publications, but appear 
now for the first time, and to better advantage, 
in a permanent and systematic form. The sub- 
ject is treated with solid professional intelligence 
and good sense, well out of the way of abstruse 
specu lations and untried or visionary therapeu- 
tic theories. Extravagant expectations are not 
encoura ged, and extravagant methods for treat- 
ment are not proposed. The whole subject, 
both as to the causes of disorder and trouble and 
as to the course to be pursued, is brought within 
the range of ordinary mortals. The reader is 
bluntly warned on the threshold that “it would 
be the hight of folly tosuppose that, by the propa- 
gation of sound hygienic rules, brain-exhaustion, 
sleeplessness, and other functional brain disor- 
ders are to be made to disappear entirely from 
pathological cognizance. On the contrary, an 
increase rather than a decrease of, these disorders 
is probable.” ‘The manual, though a brief strug- 
gle with the technicalities of cerebral anatomy 
might be required to make it fully intelligible to 
ordinary readers, i 








circulation, and of brain rest and recuperation 
by the storing up of force in the cerebral 
ganglia during sleep must be accepted as sound 
in fact and as happily and accurately expressed, 
both for the professional and for the general 
reader. It is possible that in estimating the 
difference between the amount of blood in the 
brain during sleep and in the wakeful state he 
does not sufficiently consider the different de- 
grees and kinds of brain activity in wakefulness, 
and the corresponding differences of the blood 
supply, which in some low conditions of mental 
activity is so small as to raise the question 
whether the anemic condition is not rather the 
cessation of brain work than the positive cause 
of the new condition—sleep. Chapter TI, on 
‘The Hygienics of Sleep,” is capital. Within 
bounds, we accept what is claimed as to the 
rhy -hmic correspondence of the life of man to 
the succession of day and night. That succes- 
sion is probably imprinted too firmly on our 
organization to make it possible to turn night 
into day or day into night with entire impunity. 
The principle is sound, and applies in full force 
to children and to invalids of all classes ; but it 
does not follow that grown people should get 
to bed as soon as the sun sets, and stay there 
till it rises. ‘The general rule on page 31, 
* Never thwart the drowsy impulse,” is excellent 
as it is defined. It is a good illustration of Dr. 
Corning’s neat way of saying things, and has the 
advantage of laying down a flexible and easily 
applied rule as to the amount of ‘sleep required. 
On these points, and in his theories of position 
in sleep and of imperfect sleep, he is both right 
and more or less original. In the following 
chapter he does not over-estimate sleep as the 
great restorer, nor does he go astray as to the 
methods to produce it. His summary of the 
symptoms of cerebral anemia, together with the 
differential summary of this condition and that 
of hyperanemia, are important. The mechanical 
regulation of the cerebral circulation, which 
appears to be the author's special enthusiasm, as 
a practical therapeutic measure cannot be re- 
garded as fully established, but certainly de- 
serves full and patient study. The chapter on 
baths is good, and that on ‘“‘Internal Remedies” 
is full of valuable suggestions, to which might 
be added that the physician when using them 
in these cases should not detail his treatment 
nor his prescription to the patient or to his 
friends. We observe occasional mistakes in the 
text, which a close reading will correct in a new 
edition, as, for example (page 90): ‘‘ The chloral 
should be kept separately" when the author 
means that it should be kept separate. On page 
75 the word implement is used for instrument, We 
would suggest, too, that such terms as faradiza- 
tion should be defined briefly. In general the 
author is to be congratulated on the easy per- 
spicuity of his style and the high but not over- 
strained imaginative diction. 


....The work of Dr. Day on Headache and its 
Causes (Blakiston & Son, Phil., 1883) is worthy 
of its new edition and of the acceptance it has 
received. The author has given to all the vari- 
ous forms of headache a careful study, and in 
sixteen chapters considers his subject in all its 
details. No one name covers so many diverse 
conditions. The dizziness which in one case 
is the precursor of apoplexy, in another is only 
the sign of a mild stomach disorder. The blind- 
ing, splitting ache which tells in one case of in- 
sidious brain lesion, in another is so purely 
nervous that the patient may be as well as ever 
in an hour, and ite only significance be the dan- 
ger of its periodicity, We commend the work 
to the study of all who ache, either from over- 
taxed or undertaxed brains or from any form of 
headache disturbance.—-—— Hygiene for Girls, by 
Dr. J. P. Davis (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.), is on 
a subject which may well attract the attention of 
the public. The physical, intellectual, and moral 
vigor of a race is so dependent upon the health 
of women that we cannot too early begin to 
instill into their minds the need of a knowledge 
and practice of the laws of health. This book 
under various chapters on Nerves and Nervous- 
ness, Habit and Association, Sympathy aud Im- 
agination, the Female Organism, Employments 
of Women, Amusements, Social Customs, Har- 
mony and Elements of Beauty and Hygienic 
Morals seeks to outline that care of young female 
life which is essential to health and happiness. 
These subjects are in general well treated and 
the book can be placed with advantage in the 
hands of growing girls, Its” suggestions if fol- 
lowed would not fail to improve the average 
health of young women. The views as to Habit 
are pushed too far, as expressed (pp. 57—60) and 
now and then rules are laid down with too 
much exactness (pp. 109—112). Set rules 
do well as standards, but, imasmach as 
many things in life are relative, it cannot be 
said that we should eat every five hours or slecp 
just seven hours or do any other one thing pre- 
cisely by rule of thumb. Such rules are valuable 
as attempts to give precision to principles, but if 


principles.————Part 
Il of Hand-book of Vertebrate Dissection, by Prof. 
Martin, of Johns Hopkins University, and his as- 
sistant, Dr, Moale (Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 1883), 
is another specimen of a text-book in the line of 
zoological study and admirably suited to its 





purpose. These books show so well how the inves- 
tigation is to be carried on that the person who 
has thoroughly mastered one dissection in this 
way has secured both an object lesson and a 
manipulation to last through life, The domestic 
pigeon is here the subject and the method is that 
of the most thorough and minute analysis. It 
is just such work as one would have expected 
from the source and will no doubt be followed by 
similar dissection and description as to other 
vertebrates, 


....Professor Phelps was never more usefu 
than now, and his lectures in print are likely to 
give him a chair from which to form the young 
clergy for many a year to come. We say this with 
our eye on the latest of his homiletic volumes, 
English Style in Public Discourse (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). These lectures are designed for 
theological classes, and have special reference to 
the formation of a good pulpit style. They do 
not cover the ground of a course in English 
rhetoric; but much that would be sought for 
in vain in a manual of rhetoric the young di- 
vinity student will find here. These lectures go 
more into details and deal more with technical 
points than those which preceded them ; but, like 
them, they are illustrated witha great store of 
examples, incident, and quotation. We some+ 
times disagree with Professor Phelps, as, for ex- 
ample, in his analysis of elegance of style which 
bases iton what he calls a feminine quality of 
delicacy. We should say, rather, that it is always 
a touch beyond, and that there ia nothing in 
this world, masculine or feminine, which can 
by any fining or refining be made into the thing 
itself. There are no priggish or pedantic ten- 
dencies in Professor Phelps’s book, His own 
style is remarkably free, and he himself is impa- 
tient of the martinet way of writing and speak- 
ing. His general advice to young men resem- 
bles that we once heard given by a famous whist 
player to some beginners, ‘Play by all the 
rules at firat; when you have them #0 well as to 
know the reason for them all, then you can break 
away into the independent ‘bumble-puppy’ 
style as much as you choose.” The present is 
the last of three volumes which form together a 
well-rounded and really admirable discipline for 
the pulpit. They can be read through with in- 
terest and profit ; but they are meant to be taken 
in courses of study. They are rich in points to 
be talked over and carried out—and, no matter 
who may fill the homiletic chairs in the semin- 
aries, Professor Phelps should still be familiar 
to the classes. 


-»»-The Handy Commentary, edited by 
Charles John Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, made its appearance with a volume on 
Mark, in 1879, which was followed at intervals 
of a few months by the other Gospela—Acta and 
Corinthians I and I, The Commentaries on the 
remaining books of the New Testament, in six 
volumes of convenient 16mo size, were issued by 
the American publishers, the Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co,, during the month of April 
last. The whole work, though begun with the in- 
tention of making it a reduced reproduction of “El- 
licott's New Testament For English Readers,” is to 
a large extent a new work, in thirteen handy 16mo 
volumes, revised by their respective authors, who 
are responsible English scholars, and edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. Simplicity seems to have reached 
its limits in this work, The old-fashioned moralis- 
ing, indirection, and pedantic display of useless 
learning has disappeared from these volumes. 
They are rewritten in a spirit of intelligent but 
evangclical and devout scholarship. They aré 
for plain people. The subject is not petplexed 
with discussion, or with refined subtleties, The 
result is stated as briefly as possible. Each vol- 
ume ends with @ good double index, which guides 
the reader at a glance to words and phrases ex- 
plained, as well as to topics and subjects dis- 
cussed. This is a new feature, the want of 
which has often been felt. The notes contaiti 
an unusual amount of condensed and sifted 
scholarship bearing directly on the special pass- 
ages in hand, while the opening introductions 
and the supplementary excur sus attached to each 
volume contain a large amount of enlightening 
matter bearing on the larger aspects of each 
book. 


...-The Rev, Lyman Abbott, D.D., edits a 
manual For Family Worship (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
composed, in Part I, of Scripture Readings, ar- 
ranged topically, somewhat after the plan adopted 
by the Rev. Mr, Haskins in his Scripture Selec- 
tions, and in Townsend's Bible. They will be 
found useful, though we should be sorry to see 
the Bible itself, pure and simple, superseded in 
family reading by any such selections whatever, 
Part I contains # collection of Family Prayers 
arranged for Morning and Evening for twenty 
days, with special forms added for use on the 
Lord’s Day, on particular occasions, and in times 
of special need.. A considerable number of short 
prayers and collects for general use are added. 
Resort has been had, in preparing the manual, 
to the standard English books of prayer 
and to a considerable number of the best 
English manuals besides, We do not see 
that the editor has extended his researches be- 
yond these limits. He has introduced some 
prayers, as, for example, that for Sunday morn- 
ing, beginning at the bottom of page 258, which 
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remind one of a very popular preacher with 4 
reporter somewhere in the foreground. The 
prayers for children are not striking. We do 
not know why Dr. Abbott should call prayers 
which are intended to be repeated in unison 
“ Prayers for Responsive Use ” ; and it certainly 
is startling to find the ordinary Anglican collect 
of commemoration printed out as a prayer “ For 
the Dead,” and as such to be used in family 
worship. 

.A curiosity in sermons is God's Love Slory; 
or, the Gospel According to St. Ruth, by Geo. O. 
Barnes, Mountain Evangelist; edited by Geo. 
W. Greenwood (Chas. T. Dillingham), The 
preacher takes the reader freely into his 
confidence in the preface, and rewards him with 
a glimpse of his career, which, of course, is @ 
kind of divine attestation of his “mission.” He 
notifies us “that after he had withdrawn from 
the Presbyterian ministry, he learned much from 
the writings of the Plymouth brethren, with 
whom, at one time, he sought fellowship. Then 
he fell in with Andrew Jukes, whose books car- 
ried him on wonderfully. But being too rare a 
scholar for human teachers, he at last came un- 
der the direct instructions of the Spirit of God, 
which, he intimates, have given very particular 
merits to his book. As to these opinions will 
differ. Their general value may, however, be 
inferred from this extract : 

“T leave these sermons as a legacy of love to my 
native land, now that, as I write, Iam on the eve of 
embarking for the ‘regions beyond,’ with little pros- 
pect of return, since IT have a growing conviction 
that I shall not have ‘passed over the cities of 
Israel until the Son of Man be come.’ This Script- 
ure takeson a depth of meaning not before dis- 
covered, since I have known assuredly that Britain 
and America are the ‘lost ten tribes’ of whom 80 
much has been written and said.” 

..We are glad to receive from the Messrs, 
James Clarke & Co,, Fleet Street, London, the 
“' Christian World” Year Book for 1883 with a 
complete alphabetical list of ministers to all the 
non-conforming churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with information for their use. This is 
the first year of a manual which the publishers 
intend to make fuller and completer year by 
year. It contains now a large body of statistics 
and a valuable compilation from the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws. It is to be hoped that the publishers 
will be encouraged to present statistics of the 
churches, and, considering the relations between 
the Scottish kirk and the other branches of the 
Presbyterian connection, it would seem that the 
technicality of a limitation to non-conformist 
bodies should shut them out. We welcome the 
volume as the kindling of a much needed light 
in a dark place, and we hope it will grow more 
useful every successive year. 

.. The Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish 
a very useful manual for young students of astron- 
omy and for all who are not at home in celestial 
geography—Kasy Star Lessons, by Richard A. 
Proctor. The subject is mapped out, and the 
cardinal points established in an introduction. 
The lessons then follow, with maps and descrip- 
tions of the heavens for each month of the year. 
The constellations visible for cach month are 
described and mapped; and all are grouped in 
four maps representing the four quarters of the 
heavens for each month. The lessons are not 
restricted to the identification of the stars and 
constellations, but introduce a considerable 
amount of de martptive astronomy. 


oe 
LITERARY NOTES. 
Miss Sigourney, Hannah Gould, and the 


Careys are mentioned as the representative 
lyrists among American female poets by Miss 
Lucy Larcom in her lecture, ‘‘ Woman as a Lyric 
Poet,” which she lately delivered in Boston,———— 
The next novel in the ‘‘ No Name Series” will be 
entitled ‘The Princess Amélie.” It is a story of 
court life in France.———In Dr. Brinton’s “‘ Li- 
brary of Aboriginal American Literature ” will be 
reprinted an ancient and extremely curious 
work, “‘ The [roquois Book of Rites.” The orig- 
inal appeared in the Onondaga and Mohawk 
dialects. Succeeding additions to this interest- 
ing Library are announced as “The National 
Legend of the Creeks,” the ‘‘ Ballet Comedy of 
Gueguence,” and the “ Annals of Quanhtitlan.” 

-A superb edition of the works of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan is nearly ready from the 
Mesars. Dodd, Mead & Co. It will be limited to 
three hundred and fifty copies, each copy num- 
bered and signed. The Imperial Japanese and 
also the admired “hand-made Holland” paper 
will be used for this recherché edition.—— 
‘Alexander in Corinth,” a new drama written 
upon strictly classical models, by Herr 
Von Bodenstedt, is to be produced at the Royal 
Theater of Berlin. ~Mr. H. E. Scudder will 
edit the historical series on ‘‘ American Common- 
wealths,” which the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have decided to publish. Mr. John Esten 
Cooke’a “‘ Virginia : a History of the People” will 
lead the line. The series will be an extended 
and valuable aid to the student of our national 
history. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's 
‘An Island Voyage” is to be issued in this coun- 
try by Roberts Bros. of Boston. Mr. Henry 
James has read a paper before the Saturday 
Morning Club of Boston, describing a journey 
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through Central France. As Mr, James con- 
cluded, he was much amused and gratified with 
the presentation of a large floral gift, emblem- 
atic of his ‘Daisy Miller”—a basket filled with 
field-daisies bordered with the silvery “‘ dusty 
miller.”———Mr. Lawrence Oliphant has titled 
his new novel “ Altiora Peto.” There are, per- 
haps, a good many people who on running their 
eyes across the back of the volume will ‘ wonder 
where Mr. Oliphant got hold of such a queer 
name for the heroine.” There is a bona fide 
anecdote of a perfectly well-known London lady 
of rank and fashion, who, being once asked by 
Pante Gabriel Rosetti if she had read ‘Sartor 
Resartus,” replied that she began the book, but 
found Sartor “such a gloomy, stupid sort of 
character for a story that she gave 
up reading any further.” - Apropos 
of Carlyle, Dr. McCosh has prepared a strong 
article upon the influence of the great philoso- 
pher on our language.———Not long ago an 
English gentleman and his American friend were 
comparing the differences in every-day terms and 
colloquial expressions used in this country and 
those employed in Great Britain. ‘For instance,” 
said the American, “ just translate this sentence 
from my lips: ‘After leaving the store, I bought 
my ticket at the ticket-office in the railroad depot, 
jumped into a car, with some help from the 
brakesman ; and then our train was switched to 
another track.’” The version of the other man 
ran about thus: ‘After leaving the shop, I took 
my ticket at the booking-office in the railway 
station, jumped into a carriage, with some help 
from the guard; and then our train was shunted 
on to a siding.” --—--Mr. Joaquin Miller says that 
he learned to read Plutarch and Marcus Aurelius 
and many another king in classical literature 
from General Joseph Lane. Mr. Miller adds that 
80 well versed was his teacher in these favorites 
that “‘if I misread a single word as we lay under 
the oaks—I reading, he lying on his back looking 
up at the birds—he would correct me. I know 
there is a vague impression that General Lane 
was an ignorant man. Well, Iam not learned 





enough to be good authority, but I have 
mixed with many educated men __ since, 
and I am bound to say, so far as I can 


judge, he was the best-read man I 
have ever yet met with. His letters are 
the most perfect in all respects I have ever 
received. He wrote in the old-fashioned, full, 
round style, every letter like print, not even 
& comma missing in letters of the greatest 
length. Using the simplest Saxon, he always 
said much in little—a duty of every writer of 
everything.”———Schopenhauer’s correspond- 
ence with J. A, Becker, his friend and pupil, has 
just appeared in Germany. The letters are in- 
teresting, occasionally profound in sentiment 
and egotistical in a high degree.-———Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant’s novel, ‘So they Were Married,” is 
about to be played in London. Much of the 
dialogue in it is quite dramatic enough to be 
available in such an adaptation.———‘“‘ Moon- 
shine and Marguerites,” a new story by the 
author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” will appear in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. Let us hope that the clever writer 
will never again attempt to portray such a charac- 
ter as Fabyanin her last book. Such a Lord 
Hamlet (and a woefully stagey and generally 
ennuyant Lord Hamlet) is a prince quite out of 
the Duchess’s star. 
> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


LOwing to the bewildering vartety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, l2mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
thie list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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Religions FJutelligence. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND HOME 
WORK. 

Last week we gave an account of the 
agencies by which the Church of England 
increases its working clerical force and 
adds to the number of its churches. We 
now purpose to take up its home mission 
enterprises and show how they are carried 
on. Much, however, that the Oficial Year- 
Book includes under ‘‘home missions” is 
regarded in this country as part of regular 
parish, or as benevolent, work. 

It is declared that the Church of England 
has a plain and solemn duty to the masses 
of the Nation. It must ‘‘go in and out” 
among them and deliver to them God's 
message. No method, it is added, of deep- 
ening the spiritual life of believers and pro- 
moting the salvation of souls has been more 
successful than the movement known as 
‘* parochial missions.” ‘* Mission” is here 
used in the sense of revival, or special serv- 
ices for the unconverted and those who 
have long neglected church worship and 
ordinances. There is a Church Parochial 
Mission Society which has a number of 
branch diocesan societies. These services 
are carried on by ‘‘ mission preachers,” who 
are selected for their ‘‘ earnestness of life,” 
the ‘‘ power and simplicity of their words,” 
and their influence on the lower classes of 
society. There are upward of a hundred 
clergymen who respond to _ invitations 
to hold ‘‘ missions.” This form of work, 
we are told, was greatly stimulated by Mr. 
Moody’s first visit to England. The socicty 
supports wholly eight ‘‘mission” preachers. 
Lay readers are also employed. 

A chapter is devoted to cathedrals and 
their services. The cathedral is regarded 
as acenter of religious activity. It is ex- 
pected not only to be ‘‘an instrument of 
direction and encouragement to Church 
work throughout the diocese,” but to be a 
‘* well-spring of spiritual life and instruction 
to the masses” living around it. The aim 
is to have able preachers for the cathedral 
pulpit, and to place the cathedral practically 
at the service of the people. Special services 
are held for working men, children, and 
other classes. In St. Paul’s Cathedral six 
services are held daily, besides special ser- 
vices for Advent, Lent, and other seasons. 

In late years lay readers have been 
greatly increased. They are regarded as 
very important auxiliaries to the clergy, and 
committees of the Convocations are con- 
sidering how their usefulness may be 
enlarged, and how they ought to be 
admitted into the Church. A very large 
force of them is employed in the diocese of 
London, in which there isa Lay Helpers’ 
Association with 3,599 associates, of whom 
167 are lay readers. 

To counteract secularism and infidelity 
there are two organizations, the Christian 
Evidence Society, which is not strictly 
denominational, and the Christian Evidence 
Committee of the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. The former 
providesfor conferences, sermons, lectures, 
open-air meetings, instruction for classes 
and books and tracts to deal with the 
current objections of Atheists, Pantheists, 
and sceptics. The latter society issues 
publications bearing on the subject. 

For seamen and emigrants the Church of 
England has several organizations. In the 
navy every ship in commission, whether 
carrying a chaplain or not, is required, by 
the rules of the Admiralty, to have divine 
service daily except where circumstances 
forbid. Of those in the service in the navy, 
about 75 per cent. are counted as com- 
municants or adherents of the State Church. 
For seamen in general there is a society 
called ‘‘ The Missions to Seamen Society,” 
which has about $100,000 a year to expend. 
Not only are the crews of British vessels 
looked after in home ports, but there are 
agencies to care for them in seventy ports 
abroad. TheSt. Andrew’s Waterside Mis- 
sion is for the benefit of fishermen and 
others who find employment on the Thames 
and Mersey. The Thames Church Mission, 
organized in 1844, extends its operations 
from Putney Bridge to the North Sea fish- 
eries, employing a chaplain, six lay miss: on- 
aries, and eight seamen colporteurs. ‘The 
Mersey Mission cares for seamen in Liver 
pool, Birkenhead, and several outports. It 


has an income of about $12,000. The emigra- 
tion work consists chiefly in providing 
spiritual ministrations for those embarking 
for the colonies, and church letters to the 
clergymen in the places where they propose 
to settle. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge has a fund for this 
purpose. 

For the sick there are deaconess nursing 
institutions in various dioceses, and the 
hospital Sunday fund to which all denomi- 
nations contribute. For the fallen, there 
is a Church Mission which alms to rescue 
men and women from evil surroundings. 
There is also a Church Penitentiary Associ- 
ation which seeks to benefit women who 
live professionally a life of shame. It 
maintains twenty-eight houses of mercy 
and twelve refuges. Eight hundred peni- 
tents were sent out in 1881, and of this num- 
ber it is believed 536 were permanently re- 
formed. Over $100,000 is required annual- 
ly for the work of the society. For waifs 
and strays there is a Central Home in Lon- 
don and for the young and others who have 
entered upon evil lives a Reformatory and 
Refuge Union which has 486 affiliated in- 
stitutions, with accommodations for 39,172 
inmates. There are besides a Girls’ Friendly 
Society, a Young Women’s Society, a Young 
Men’s Friendly Society, and various other 
societies of kindred character. There is a 
mission to navvies, a mission to hop-pickers 
and other missions for the benefit of special 
classes. 

The London City Mission is included 
among the Church of England agencies, 
though it is undenominational. A large 
proportion of its support, however, comes 
from the Church of England, and that 
body is largely represented in the man- 
agement of it. The London Society for the 
Promotion of Christianity among the Jews 
isexclusively governed by the Church. The 
Year-Book says that at the beginning of 
the present century the most diligent 
search could only discover 35 Christian 
Israelites in England. Since that time more 
than a hundred Jews have entered the min- 
istry of the Church, and there are now not 
less than 3,000 Christian Israelites in Lon- 
don and the English provinces. In 1876 the 
Parochial Missions to the Jews’ Fund was 
organized with the special object of reach- 
ing the Jewsthrough parish agencies. 

For the purpose of making pews and 
worship free, the Free and Open Church 
Association has existed since 1866. The 
association, we are told, has had delicate 
and difficult work to perform. For gene- 
rations ‘‘a fixed seat or pew permanently 
appropriated for the individual or family has 
been regarded as one of the most cherished 
privileges of an English Churchman.” The 
association has met strong prejudices 
against free seats by urging that as the 
parish church belongs of ‘right to all par- 
ishioners in common, the possession of ex- 
clusive privileges by the few is an invasion 
of the rights of the many. Last year 7 
churches were made free. 

The promotion of temperance is also re- 
garded as properly home mission work. 
The Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety was organized in 1862. Its objects 
are to promote temperance, to remove 
causes of intemperance, and to reform the 
intemperate. For the last total abstinence 
is insisted on. For the two first objects 
abstainers and non-abstainers can labor to- 
gether. Abstinence is recommended to 
the young and to others as an example for 
the help of the weak. The society has 
2,448 branches. Of the progress of the 
cause the Year-Book says: 

“In many places and dioceses simultaneous 
sermons are preached, representing hundreds of 
pulpit appeals on a given day, The subject is 
thus brought before all classes of church people, 
including those who would not have been reached 
by ordinary temperance meetings. A public 
opinion is thus in course of formation which has 
already borne decisive fruits in legislative and 
social changes, and which, as it matures, is 
destined to bear still more important ones. Not 
to mention the growing abstemiousness of the 
best members of the aristocracy and the upper 
classes, to this, chiefly, may be referred the 
movements for dispensing with intoxicants at 
church openings and similar gatherings; the 
promotion of thrift societies; the rapid spread 
of coffee taverns, coffee stalls, and other coun- 
ter-attractions to the public-house; the change 
which is.taking place in so many of the publio- 
houses themselves, by the introduction of 
tea, coffee, and other non-intoxicants; the 








stitution of these for beer in the hay and harvest 
fields, and the interest taken by employers gen- 
erally in the alteration of the vicious social 
usages which have had so much to do with the 
intemperance of the masses. In legislation, the 
same public opinion has set in, demanding such 
a revision of the licensing question as shal) 
secure for the people of each locality a control 
over the number of public-houses, over the arti- 
cles sold there, and over the hours; the repeal 
of the grocers’ and shop-keepers’ spirit license, 
and Sunday closing in localities prepared for it.” 
_- - oo — 

On complaint of a parishioner, the Arch- 
bishop of York has issued a monition to the Rev. G, 
©, Ommanney, vicar of St. Matthew's, Sheffield, 
directing him to discontinue eight of the Ritual- 
istic practices objected to. In a letter to the 
church-wardens, the Archbishop points out that 
no person has a right to interfere and put a stop 
to ceremonies in churches by force. The follow- 
ing are the requirements of the Archbishop in 
detail; (1) To use pure wine, and not wine 
mixed with water, in the Holy Communion. (2) 
To use ordinary wheaten bread in all celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion, and not bread 
pressed so a8 to resemble wafer bread. (3) So 
to proceed in the acts of Holy Communion that 
the congregation may see his acts. (4) To re- 
frain from prostrating or bowing low over the 
elements at the time of celebration. (5) To re- 
frain from making the sign of the cross over the 
elements at the time of celebration, (6) To discon- 
tinue the ceremonial of elevation of the paten and 
the cup. (7.) To permit no person not licensed 
by the Archbishop to officiate in any manner at 
the Holy Communion, whether such person be 
called server or by any other title ; and (8) that 
the washing and cleaning of the vessels used in 
the Holy Communion shall not take place in the 
service, but in some place apart. The Arch- 
bishop requires Mr. Ommanney to observe these 
things in virtue of his promise of canonical 
obedience, and to make a return for the moni- 
tion and give assurance of his obedience to the 
same. Mr. Ommanney, in a published letter, de- 
clares his intention not to abandon the Eastward 
position, the mixing of water and wine at the 
Communion, and the washing of the chalice. 
He says, however, that in order to promote peace 
in his parish he is willing to give up making the 
sign of the cross and other practices that do not 
interfere with his conscientious convictions. 
He accordingly continues to observe the East- 
ward position, to mix the wine with water, and 
to cleanse the vessels ceremonially. 

..-»When Bishop Riley was in Spain he took 
certain steps, which the Rev. Fritz Fliedner re- 
cently described in these columns, with reference 
toan Episcopal Reformed Church. This matter 
was brought before the Convocation ot Canter- 
bury on a motion by Canon Butler, which states 
that in various papers circulated by the Spanish 
Church Society, a certain priest who has seceded 
from the Church in Spain is spoken of as Bishop- 
elect of Madrid, and the congregations to which 
the ministers are called the Spanish Church ; and 
that it is evident that the society proposes 
to assume the power to erect territorial sees 
in Spain, and intends to procure the con- 
secration of the said priest through the interven- 
tion of the Anglican Episcopate. The motion 
goes on to declare that such an intervention 
would be a distinct departure from the course 
which the Anglican Church has always pursued ; 
that such a step on the part of the Anglican Epis- 
copate would materially weaken if not nullify our 
long-standing and catholic protest against the 
claim of another branch of the Catholic Church 
to erect dioceses and consecrate bishops within 
our border; would shake the faith of many in 
the fidelity of the Church of England to those 
principles of primitive Catholicity to which both 
_in her formularies and in the writings of her 
“accredited divines she has ever appealed ; and 
would be a grievous stumbling-block and a heavy 
sorrow to many of her truest and most faithful 
children. The motion ends by calling on the 
bishops of the Upper House to use their influence 
to prevent any such action on the part of the 
Church of England, The Upper House, after 
giving the subject due attention, dropped it, the 
burden of opinion being that the Anglican Epis- 
copate woyld not be called upon to consecrate 
the Bishop-elect of Madrid, 

....The synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church met in London, Monday, April 30th, and 
heard the sermon of the retiring Moderator, Dr. 
M’Caw. Dr, Edmond, of Highbury, was unani- 
mously chosen Moderator, Missions, home, 
foreign, and Jewish, occupied the second day’s 
sessions, and the new hymnal the most of the 
third day. The most interesting question of 
the session will be the discussion of the over- 
tures on a mending the Confession of Faith. 

....The Southern Baptist Convention met in 
Waco, Texas, May 9th. Dr. Mell, of Georgia, 
was re-elected president. Five hundred and 
sixty-three delegates were present. 

....The Government of Chili, on the refusal 
of the Vatican to approve its nomination for 
Archbishop, has broken relations with the Pope. 
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Missions, 


Tue Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board prints its thirty-eighth report, somewhat . 
abridged, in its organ, the Foreign Mission Jour- 
nal. The past year, itis stated, has been a year of 
prosperity. The income of the board was $56,805, 
It has at the end of the year over $6,100 in the 
treasury. The Mexican mission has 65 church 
members, 13 having been baptized the past year, 
Two missionarics with three assistants, besides 
native helpers, are employed. In Brazil there are 
50 church members, with 5 baptisms during the 
year. The stations are in Santa Barbara and 
Bahia. The two missionaries, with their wives, ex~ 
press a confident belief in future success. They 
have secured a hearing, and hope in time to have 
a mission in the capital, In China, there are 
three missions, viz., the Tung Chau, the Shang- 
hai, andthe Canton. During the year 62 per- 
sons were baptized. The whole number of 
members is 587; of pupils 202. The contribu- 
tions amounted to #546. The church in Tung 
Chau _ has, it is said, ‘grown in knowledge, self- 
reliance, and efficiency, having supported a 
native preacher” this year, and promised to do 
s0 next year, The church receives no funds 
from the mission. The Shanghai mission main- 
tains regular service in five places. The Sunday 
morning attendance in Shanghai is 150. Dr. 
Yates laments the absence of indications of re- 
vival. ‘*The mission,” he says, “that uses 
money freely among the Chinese will be popular. 

I have arrived at the definite conclu- 
sion that the free use of foreign money for high 
pay of natives and for grand educational enter- 
prises for teaching English, science, and Confu- 
cian classics is the dry-rot of Chinese missions. 
In Canton two new centers of influence have 
been occupied, and there has been plenty of op- 
position. In this mission there were 41 bap- 
tisms. The number of members is 368. The 
African mission reports five baptisms, eleven 
converts, and 194 pupils, with about 100 mem- 
bers. The stations are in Lagos, Abbeokuta, 
Ogobomoshaw, Gaun, and Hausser Farm. Five 
missionaries, with two assistants, are employed. 
The presence of war in Yoruba and Egba has 
interfered with missionary operations, but the 
missionaries believe that the result will be to 
open the way to tribes not now accessible. Mr. 
David writes that on his way from Lagos to 
Abbeokuta he found many towns, some with 
4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants, in all of which revolt- 
ing spectacles were presented. At one place 
he saw a human sacrifice. The mission in Italy 
has ten stations, with 220 members, The number 
of baptisms during the year was 39. 


....The climate of the West Coast of Africa, 
which has been a formidable hindrance to mis- 
sion enterprise, is largely responsible for the 
somewhat slow growth of the Liberian mission 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This mission 
is organized as the Missionary Jurisdiction of Cape 
Palmas and partsadjacent. It extends from Cape 
Palmas along the coast, northwesterly to Monro- 
via, a distance of about 250 miles. There are, 
however, some stations outside this territory, 
which is divided into three districts known as 
the Cape Palmas, the Sinoe and Bassa, and the 
Monrovia and Cape Mount district. Each of 
these districts is furnished with a staff of clerical 
and lay workers, who preach and teach and other- 
wise seck to elevate the Liberians and native 
tribes. The whole number of clergy at work last 
year, including Bishop Penick, was 14, of whom 
8 were Liberians and 3 natives. The lay force 
consisted of four lay readers, two business agents, 
five white female teachers, and 13 catechists and 
teachers, The number of stations was 34, with 
8 school-houses, and an average total attend- 
ance on public worship of 1,036. During the 
year there were 83 baptisms and 46 confirma- 
tions. Of communicants there were 567. These 
statistics the Foreign Committee regard as 
affording encouragement. The four boarding 
schools were attended by 170 scholars, and the 
nine day schools by 222 scholars, besides 719 in 
the Sunday-schools, This shows that the pros- 
pects of the Mission are far from hopeless. 
Bishop Penick, who went out some years ago 
in robust health and returns broken down phys- 
ically, worked arduously and successfully. The 
committee intend to carry on the mission as 
vigorously as in the past. The amount to be 
spent on it for the year ending next Septem- 
ber is upward of $21,000. 


....A note from the Methodist Mission Rooms 
in this city, says: 

“ By latest advices from Bulgaria (April) 24th), we 
learn that our schoo] building at Loftcha had been 
assaulted and damaged. Five of the ruffians had 
been arrested and imprisoned. The acting Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has refused definitely to 
reopen our schools. Mr. Challis was about to start 
for Constantinople at summons from U. 8. Minister 
Wallace, and the affair with our mission was likely 
to be the subject of formal appeal to the Powers 
interested in the Berlin Treaty. Political excite- 
ment is on the increase, Intelligent Bulgarians of 
all classes see that the action of the Government in 
relation to our mission is connected with the whole 
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DOMESTIC, 


Tue Indian renegades are being actively 
pursued in Arizona and Mexico. Colonel Torres 
returned from the Sierra Madres to Hermosillo, 
Mexice, on Wednesday of last week. He pur- 
sued the Apaches twenty days, and, finally, 
found them intrenched in the strongholds of the 
mountains. He attacked the Indians with 300 
troops, and, flanking them, charged them in the 
rear at the point of the bayonet and succeeded 
in dislodging them. The Indians fled, leaving 
eleven dead, Five soldiers were killed and eight 
slightly wounded, Colonel Torres says the 
Apaches were armed with repeating rifles and 
fought savagely. He thinks the Indian troubles 
in Sonora are ended, But a later dispatch from 
Tucson, Arizona, says that General Garcia’s en- 
gagement with the Indians in Sonora has 
demonstrated that the band of renegade Apaches 
is much larger than has been heretofore sup- 
posed, The general idea has been that it num- 
bered about seventy-five. General Garcia esti- 
mates the number of those on the west side of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains at from 150 to 200, 
and those on the east side will probably bring the 
number up to 300, No news has been received 
from General Crook, nor is any expected till he 
has accomplished what he was directed to per- 
form, Reports of imminent danger are received 
from Montana Territory. Colonel Ilges, com- 
manding at Fort Assiniboine, has received in- 
formation that the Cree Indians are preparing 
for a general war. Three hundred lodges under 
Big Bear, Lucky Man, and Little Pine are 
camped within twenty-five miles of Fort Walsh, 
ready to cross into Montana, to avenge the loss 
of the Crees in their last horse-stealing raids. 
Colonel Ilges has sent dispatches asking the 
British authorities to take steps to prevent the 
Indians from crossing the line. A fight, how- 
ever, is expected. 


..-During the past week, the Chinese resi- 
dents of Mott Street, Pell street, and vicinity, 
New York, have been charged with keeping dens 
of a most infamous character, where opium- 
smoking is indulged in and where young girls 
living in the neighborhood are decoyed for the 
basest of purposes. These charges were first 
made by the Young Men's Association of Trans- 
figuration, a Catholic society in the vicinity of 
the Chinese quarter. Some arrests of keepers of 
the dens have been made and the paraphernalia 
for opium-smoking seized upon, but no proof of 
the baser charges has been discovered. The bet- 
ter class of Chinese residents of the city, being 
anxious to aid the police in suppressing any 
forms of crime in which their countrymen may 
be prominent, appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the matter. This committee reported that 
after a week’s search it has failed to find any of 
the resorts where, it has been charged, young 
and innocent girls are led to ruin, except one 
place in Park Street, this being kept under a 
Chinese name, but by a woman not of that na- 
tionality, and, therefore, the committee think its 
duty is done in calling attention to the place. As 
regards the opium joints, the committee speaks 
of them as hospitals for confirmed and incurable 
opium smokers, who must have their opium or 
die, and who have no thoughts of any other vice. 
In consequence of the inability to establish the 
charges, it is claimed by some that the entire agi- 
tation owes its origin to the well-known antipathy 
of the Irish to the Chinese. 


.. The series of cyclones that has visited the 
Southwest this Spring seems not yet to have 
reached an end, One of a most destructive 
character is reported to have swept across a part 
of Kansas City on the evening of the 13th inst., 
unroofing and demolishing buildings for a dis- 
tance of two miles. None of the finest residences of 
the city suffered, but many of the houses of well- 
to-do citizens are razed, and many cottages and 
shanties. The English Lutheran church at the 
corner of Oak and Fourteenth Streets is complete- 
ly wrecked. The loss is estimated at about 
$300,000. A number of persons were injured, 
and some fatalities are reported, but the loss of 
life is probably not so great as might be expected 
in view of the extent of the storm. 


..Amasa Stone, known as Oleveland’s lead- 
ing citizen and one of the most philanthropic 
men of the country, committed suicide at his res- 
idence in Euclid Avenue on Friday last, being 
made temporarily insane by illness and recent 
financial losses. He was, however, worth about 
26,000,000. Besides building several local insti- 
tutions for the poor in Cleveland, he founded 
Adelbert College in memory of his only son, who 
was drowned at Yale College in 1865. It is said 
that he did not brood to any great extent over 
his financial lossés, but they wounded his pride. 
He considered himself one of the most able finan- 


ciers in the country, and his recent losses un- 
nerved him. 


.-A serious cave occurred in the. Mississippi 
loves, about twelve miles above New Orleans, on 
Friday last. The accident was due to an old rice 
flume, which had been gradually washed out, 
causing the bank to cave.’ :The break -was thirty 





feet wide and about four feet deep, Officera of 
the Mississippi Valley Rajlroad left the city 
shortly after the information was received for 
Kennerville, and a lot of lumber and a quantity 
of sacks were sent to the point of danger. A 
force of laborers was sent to the place at once. 


....Wilkesbarre, Penn., enforces its Sunday 
law with a stringency that is unknown in New 
York. In the latter city the apparent fight is 
still kept up, resulting in the arrest of a dozen or 
two persons each Sunday; but, although only 
weiss-beer and temperance drinks are sold in the 
gardens, itis well known that almost anything 
can be procured under the name ‘“ weiss-beer.” 
In Wilkesbarre, on the other hand, pot one of the 
250 saloons of the city was open on Sunday last, 
the Law and Order Committee having put 
detectives to work. 


..President Arthur has appointed Mr. Charles 
Lyman as Chief Examiner of the Civil Service 
Commission in place of Mr. Keim. The latter 
was obiiged to withdraw on account of the 
severe criticism expressed over his appointment, 
He wrote a letter of withdrawal that called forth 
nearly as much criticism as his appointment had. 
Mr. Lyman too has had some charges laid at his 
door since his appointment, which, if true, would 
cast some discredit upon his army experience. 
The charges are, however, generally considered 
unjust. 


...On Wednesday of last week, Mr. Wilson 
began summing up for the defense in the star- 
route trialk When the hour for adjournment 
was reached on Friday, Mr. Wilson had disposed 
of only three of the nineteen routes set out in 
the indictment. The court then said that one 
representative only would be heard for each de- 
fendant. The defense protested, and Judge 
Wylie withheld a formal ruling in the matter un- 
til Monday. 


....The private secretary of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, of New York, has stated that there is 
no truth in the report published in the London 
Standard, to the effect that the Pope had cen- 
sured the Cardinal for receiving President 
Alexander Sullivan, of the Irish National League 
of America. It was nevertheless further asserted 
by the Standard that the first report was well 
established, 


.. Advices from the Cariso mining district, 
in Western Texas, state that an immense deposit 
of chloride and horn silver has been discovered 
in the neck of country lying between the Pecos 
and Rio Grande Rivers. The surface croppings 
of horn silver are said to be the richest on the 
continent, 





FOREIGN. 


.- The third trial of Timothy Kelly for par- 
ticipation in the Pheenix Park murder was begun 
on Monday of last week. James Carey, the in- 
former, testified that every one of the Invincibles 
with the exception of Joseph Brady had offered 
to turn informer. Carey said he was the last 
man who offered to testify against the prisoners. 
Joseph Hanlon, another informer, confirmed the 
evidence given by Carey and Kavanagh to the 
effect that Kelly was one of the four men who 
rode on Kavanagh's car. Kelly’s trial was con- 
cluded on Wednesday and resulted in his con- 
viction, whereupon he was sentenced to be 
hanged on June 9th. On Thursday the 10th 
inst. Joseph Mullett, who was indicted on May 
3d, for complicity in the attempt on the life of 
Juror Denis Field, was placed on trial. He re- 
fused to plead to the indictment, giving as his 
reason, that the comments of the English press 
had served to prejudice his case. He also re- 
fused the assistance of counse] assigned to him 
by the court. His trial then, by order of the 
court, was proceeded with. He too was convicted 
and was sentenced to penal servitade for life. On 
Friday a number of prisoners were arraigned 
and committed for trial. On Monday the 14th 
inst. Joseph Brady, the first of the Dublin Park 
murderers to be convicted, was executed in the 
Kilmainham Prisonyard. The usual Whit Mon- 
day excursions from Dublin were abandoned in 
consequence of the execution, and general masses 
were said for the repose of Brady's soul. 


...-M. Conrad, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, informed the committee on the Ton- 
quin Expedition last week that 4,000 Annamite 
or Chinese troops attacked Ha-Noi, the capital 
of Tonquin, on March 20th, but were repulsed 
by the French. He also stated that Captain 
Kergaradec, the French Envoy to Annam, bears 
a letter from President Grévy, informing the 
King of Annam that his inability to assure the 
security of Tonquin compels France to establish 
herself definitely there. The letter advises the 
King not to resist, invites him to recognize the 
protectorate of France, and guarantees the in- 
tegrity of his dominions. M. Conrad added that 
the French would collect taxes in Annam and 
install officials who were devoted to France. 
The occupation of the Delta, he said, would lead 








2,000 Chinese tpoops have been dispatched in 
the direction of Tonquin. 


....Two new competing Egyptian canal 
schemes have been planned, John Pender, 
member of Parliament, is the promoter of one of 
the schemes, which contemplates the construction 
of a canal from Alexandria to the Red Sea, pass- 
ing near Cairo. Sir George Eliot is the pro- 
moter of the other scheme, which has for its 
object the cutting of a canal between the same 
points, but crossing the Nile south of Cairo. In 
consequence of these schemes a meeting of in- 
fluential shipowners, including the Anchor and 
Harrison lines, and representing Suez Canal 
traffic to the extent of 3,000,000 tons, was held in 
London. A resolution favoring the construction 
of another canal across the isthmus was unapi- 
mously adopted, and an executive committee was 
appointed to carry out the plans of the meeting. 
Since then, however, the report comes from Cairo 
that the Judicial Committee appointed by the 
Khedive has pronounced in fayor of the Suez 
Canal Company's monopoly. 


. . The International Fisheries Exhibition was 
opened at South Kensington, London, on Satur- 
day last. The 23 acres of buildings were filled 
with visitors from all parts of the world, Among 
the European countries best represented in the 
exhibition are Italy, Belgium, Holland, Sweden 
and Norway. Russia eventually will have a 
large exhibit. Of the South American countrics 
the display of Chili is alone noticeable, All the 
British colonies and other British possessions 
are well represented, especially Canada, the 
exhibit of which shows the whole process of 
artificial piseciculture and fish which have been 
frozen since last July. In the Newfoundland 
display there is a complete collection of nets, oils, 
etc. It is estimated that the exhibits from 
America exceed those of the whole continent of 
Europe. 


....Lerd Carlingford, Lord Premdent of the 
Council and Minister of Agriculture, in receiving 
a deputation from the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture last week, refused their request that he 
endeavor to secure the enactment by Parliament 
of a measure probibiting the importation of 
cattle from countries in which infectious diseases 
exist. He promised, however, that the present 
powers of the Government to prohibit the en- 
trance of infected animals should be stringently 
exercised. One of the objects of the visit of the 
deputation was to obtain fresh restrictions on 
the American cattle trade. 


....Dr. Thomas Gallagher, Bernard Gallagher, 
Alfred Whitehead, William Ansburgh, John Cur- 
tin, Henry Wilson and Henry Dalton, the dyna- 
mite conspiracy prisoners, were arraigned in the 
Bow Street Police Court on Thursday of last 
week. All the prisoners except Dalton were 
committed, after an examination of two days, 
for trial on charge of treason-felony, conspiracy 
to damage public buildings and unlawful possess- 
ion of nitro-glycerine. Lynch, the informer, was 
committed on a charge of misdemeanor. The 
trial will be begun on June 28th. 


....Herbert Spencer, Profs. Huxley, and Tyn- 
dall, John Morley, and about 200 of the leading 
literary and scientific men of England, have 
signed a memorial to be presented to the Home 
Secretary, protesting against the continuance 
of the imprisonment of Mr. Foote, the editor of 
the Freethinker, for blasphemy, and asking for 
his release. Sir William Harcourt, it is under- 
stood, will refuse the petition. Public feeling 
against atheism is strong, and it is said that 
Lord Randolph Churchill is preparing a bill to 
disqualify atheists from sitting in Parliament. 


..One hundred and twenty members of the 
House of Commons, chiefly moderate Liberals 
and Radicals, have sent a memorial to Mr. Glad- 
stone, asking the introduction of a bill granting 
female suffrage in any franchise measure the 
Government may propose. Besides those sign- 
ing the memorial, many members have pledged 
themselves to vote for a woman's suffrage bill, if 
the bill be proposed by some private member, and 
not introduced as a Government measure, 


..Befior Elmore, the Peruvian Minister at 
Washington, has received a number of telegrams 
from Peru in which he is informed that several 
encounters have recently taken place between 
the advanced division of the Chilian Army, east 
of Lima, and the army of General Caceres. Two 
of these encounters were reported through Chi- 
lian sources at Lima on the Sth inst. as having 
resulted in defeat to the Peruvians; but in one 
of them the Chilians were defeated. 


..-. National affairs in Ecuador are in a critical 
condition. Business is suspended in Guayaquil 
and the streets are held by armed troops. Rep- 
resentatives of the Government entered the 
Bank of Ecuador at Guayaquil, last week, and, 
notwithstanding the protests of consuls and 
captains of English and Italian ships, broke‘open 
thé safes and robbed them of $320,000. Cable 
communication is not interfered with. 


... A Dill was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons last'week by which agricultural tenants will 
be entitled to feceive, when their tenancies expire, 
compensation from landlords for improvements 
they may have made in the lands they have 





occupied. This will be the principal measure 
bronght before the House during the session. 
By it the landlord's right of distress will be 
limited to a sum equivalent to one year’s rent, 


..Advices from Constantinople announce 
that further arrests have been made in Armenia 
of alleged members of secret societies, The 
prisoners include a number of priests. The 
editor of the Armenian Review, a paper published 
in Constantinople, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life for printing disloyal articles, 


..The Dean of Westminster has granted a 
request for permission to place a bust of the 
poet Coleridge in Westminster Abbey. An 
American admirer of Coleridge's works ig to 
bear the cost of the work, 


. Queen Victoria has returned to Windapw 
from Osborne, and, although her health is is. 
proving, she has canceled all her London engau: - 
ments for the season, 


..There were fourteen deaths from yellow 
fever at Havana last week. 


. .Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge sails for New 
York this week. i 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Tue Presbyterian General Assembly 
meets this day, May 17th, in Saratoga, and, 
if it follows its more usual precedents, may be 
expected to continue over two Sundays, ad- 
journing on the Monday following its sec- 
ond Sunday. 

We do not anticipate a meeting of unus- 
ual interest. There is only one subject 
which can come up which has any dyna- 
mite in it, and that is the tolerance of free 
bib.ical criticism in the Seminaries. But 
we do not anticipate that any serious action 
will be taken on that matter, nothing fur- 
ther at most than a formal reiteration of 
what was said at the last Assembly. Indeed 
it seems hardly probable that it can even 
be the occasion of any serious debate. This 
Assembly has other work for it—namely, the 
revision of the Book of Discipline. After 
having been referred and postponed for 
so long a time it seems hardly possible that 
courtesy to the able committee of divines 
and jurists who have devoted so much time 
to the duty imposed on them will allow 
decisive action to be longer postponed. If 
this subject shall occupy the time as it 
ought it will be very easy to let the consid. 
eration of the overtures received from four 
nervous presbyteries on the Seminaries pass 
over till so near the close of the session that 
it will be impossible to give them much at- 
tention vutside of the committees. Only 
four presbyteries out of one hundred and 
eighty have thought it worth while to over- 
ture the Assembly about their apprehension 





of the Higher Criticism—those of St. Louis, 
Louisville, Jersey City, and Morris and 
Orange; and these have asked particularly, 
in every case, we believe, that the ‘* canon of 
Scripture” be protected. But no attack, 
so far as we know, has been made against 
the canon of Scripture, or thought of, 
and no deliverance on this subject 
seems called for. Professor Patton is right 
in saying that this subject is only to be 
fought out by frank and open discussion be- 
tween scholars, and is not to be choked off by 
premature resolutions in General Assembly. 
His warning will, we hope, be heeded. At 
most, nothing more can possibly be done 
than to pass some orotund resolution which 
will seem to hit somebody, but which no- 
body will confess hits him, and whose only 
effect will be to scatter seeds of suspicion. 
The Presbyterian Quarterly has opened the 
subject in a spirit and with an intelligence 
which are an example. Let, now, all the 
public channels of discussion be open to any 
candid writers who will seek for facts and 
arguments and avoid denunciation. Then let 
the matter come before the Assembly, if at 
all, in the regular course of judicial appeal. 

The revision of the Book of Discipline is 
a matter of interest to Presbyterians only ; 
and while the discussion may be warm and 
long it cannot attract much notice among 
those not of that Church. For the most 
part the changes proposed in the manage- 
ment of trials and appeals seem to be in the 
line of justice and facility of action. They 
have been explained and defended in The 
Presbyterian Review by Dr. Craven and 
criticised by Dr. Humphrey. It will be 
strange if the tedious discussion which 
seems imminent does not lead to some 
amendments before the report is adopted. 

A single other subject of interest will come 
before the Assembly—namely, the report on 
the relation of the Board of Home Missions 
to the presbyteries. Two years ago the com- 
mittce offered a report which took extreme 
grounds as to the authority of the presby- 
teries, and made the oflicers of the Board 
little more than clerks to do their will. 
This report did not find favor and was re- 
committed. The report of the present 
committee has been sedulously kept from the 
public. We should naturally anticipate that 
it would not, this time, revolutionize the the- 
ory on which Presbyterian home missions 
have been so successfully conducted. We 
confess to some fear, however, from the 
fact that the committee has conducted its 
deliberatiuns entirely by itself. It has sought 
no conference with the Board during the past 
two years, and must have elaborated its re- 
port out of its inner consciousness. If it is 
wise it is so by accident. This is pre- 
cisely the amazing mistake made by the 
similar committee appointed on the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, 
whose report was all wrong and had to be 
entirely revised. We hope nothing of the 
sort will be necessary at Saratoga, although 
it will be if a similar report is offered to that 
of two years ago. There must bea head to 
the home missionary work, and that head 
must be the Board. We trust the Assem- 
bly will treat the matter wisely. We are 
sorry we do not notice in the roll of the 
Assembly the name of a single one of the 
members of the Board. 

So far as we can judge from the composi- 
tion of the Assembly it is not one which is 
ambitious to distinguisb itself by overturn- 
ing precedents or raising an alarm. It con- 
tains such members as Drs. Herrick John- 
son, Kempshall, Craven, W. H. Green, R. 
D. Hitchcock, Howard Crosby, M. R. Vin- 
cent, J. B. Shaw, L. J. Evans, and Anson 
Smyth, and is a sound and able body. 
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THE PRIMARY ELECTION LAW. 


Tue primary election is the one by which 
the members of a political party choose 
delegates to represent them in political con- 
ventions. These elections occur in the 
local districts, as in the towns of a county 
or the wards of a city. The purpose of the 
conventions, when chosen and assembled, is 
to nominate candidates to be voted for by 
the party at an election for the county or 
the city, and also, when the occasion calls 
for it, to appoint delegates to represent the 
party in a state convention. All the party 
conventions, whether of the county, the state, 
or the nation, are traceable back to 
primary elections. Here is their spring and 
theirsource. These elections are assumed 








to indicate the choice of the party in the 
district, the county, the state, or the nation, 
as the case may be. The party acts by 
delegates, with the single exception of the 
primary election; and here the people 
themselves actin the choice of the first set 
of delegates, which choice controls all the 
nominations made by political conventions, 
even up to President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

The politicians of the country under- 
stand the power of primary elections in 
relation to the convention system and the 
nomination of candidates made by this 
system. They know full well that whoever 
controls these elections controls nomina- 
tions; and here they plant their forces and 
do their most important work in making 
candidates. Let them dictate as to the 
delegates selected at the primary meetings, 
and they have the whole machinery for can- 
didate-making completely in their hands. 
Give a political boss the delegates chosen 
in the first instance, and he will see to it 
that the conventions grind out the candi- 
dates that suit him, and whon, if elected, 
he can use for his own purposes. The 
mass of voters do not understand the 
system, or, if they do, fail to make their 
power effective by not using it at the 
primary election. The consequence is that 
candidates are made for them by a few 
leaders, and not by them, leaving them no 
alternative but to vote for these candidates 
or bolt the ticket. Very often the candi- 
date actually nominated is not the one of 
popular choice. Such was the fact, last 
Fa'l, when Secretary Folger was by the 
machine system forced upon the Republi- 
can Party of this state as its candidate for 
governor. 

The last legislature of this state enacted 
a law for the regulation and protection of 
primary elections, excluding the County of 
New York from its application, and mak- 
ing it applicable to every county in the 
state in which there is a town or city hav- 
ing, according to the last census,a popu- 
lation of over two hundred thousand. 
Kings County, containing the City of 
Brooklyn, is the only county to which the 
law was applicable. The present legisla- 
ture has extended the provisions of this 
law to all the cities of the state. 

The words ‘‘primary election,” as oc- 
curring in this law, are defined ‘‘ to embrace 
all elections held by any political party, 
convention, organization, or association, or 
delegates therefrom, for the purpose of 
choosing candidates for office or the elec- 
tion of delegates to other conventions, or 
for the purpose of electing officers of any 
political party, organization, convention, or 
association.” Any person who falsely per- 
sonates or votes under the name of another 
person at a primary election, or who votes 
intentionally. without the right to do so, or 
who wrongfully obstructs or prevents 
others from voting who have the right to 
vote, or who wrongfully conceals and de- 
stroys ballots cast, or who wrongfully puts 
ballots in the ballot-box, or takes them 
therefrom, or who commits any fraud or 
wrong tending to defeat the result of the 
election, is declared to be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. The officers and inspectors of 
such election are required to take an oath 
similar to the one required by law of in- 
spectors at general elections. Votes, if 
challenged, must be sworn in by the party 
offering to vote; and he may be examined 
by the presiding officer as to his qualifica- 
tions and right to vote, and if he swears 
falsely he is guilty of perjury. Any in- 
spector, teller, or canvasser, who, know- 
ingly, receives the vote of any person not 
entitled to vote, or makes any false re- 
turns, is guilty of a misdemeanor. Any del- 
egate chosen at a primary meeting who ac- 
cepts a bribe or any consideration for his 
vote is also guilty of amisdemeanor. Any 
person who is not twenty-one years of age, 
or who is not a citizen of the United 
States, is forbidden to vote at a primary 
election. The punishment for any of the 
misdemeanors specified in this law is a fine 
not exceeding three thousand dollars or im- 
prisonment not exceeding three years, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Such, in a word, is the law of this state 
for the regulation of primary elections in 
all the cities thereof. The legislation is an 
effort made by law'to supply a remedy for 
some of the notorious abuses and corrup- 





tions which are so common in primary 
elections held in cities, The weak point in 
the legislation consists in the fact that it 
furnishes no testof the right to vote at such 
elections, but leaves this to be regulated 
by the association or organization holding 
a primary election. The law is good as 
far as it goes; but, in order to gain the 
end, and make a primary election a true 
expression of the sense of the political 
party holding it, further legislation seems 
necessary. The law is the first experiment 
ever made in this state to regulate such 
elections; and its application will 
show what more is needed. The end pro. 
posed is of the utmost impurtance to the 
healthy working of our political system. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT ON THE EDU- 
CATION OF MINISTERS. 


Tue appearance of President Eliot on the 
pages of The Princeton Review in the char- 
acter of a counselor of the Church on the 
education of its ministry has reminded 
some who are fond of historic parallels of 
the striking scene when the first of the 
kings of Israel presented himself among 
the prophets. Let us not, however, refuse 
to weigh the rebukes and counsels of the 
Harvard president. , 

First, he takes up the changes in the en- 
vironment of the minister. He tells us that 
new professions have sprung up, pcople 
know more now than formerly, new dis- 
coveries have been made, that the clergy 
have many competitors for consideration 
and influence that did not exist once—all 
true, even though it be truth that lacks the 
charm of novelty. The same may be said 
of the remarks on the loss of priestly sanc- 
tity by ministers. But then we come to 
the influence of political ideas on theology. 
Here we meet with original views. The 
dogmas of the churches, the president 
avers with some naiveté, ‘‘ must square with 
the political convictions of the people.” 
The old titles and symbols of God which 
represent him as a Ruler are losing ground. 
‘*Our country” is now seen to be a better 
symbol of the infinite God. Precisely the 
nature of the change in theology which the 
reign of democracy is to bring in—whether 
it will lead to the government of the uni- 
verse by universal suffrage—we are not in- 
formed. Knowing the peculiar feelings of 
many cultured persons near Boston, since 
General Butler’s election, we can easily un- 
derstand how they prefer to talk about 
‘our commonwealth” or ‘our country,” 
rather than ‘‘our Governor.” The prog- 
ress of natural science, the president 
thinks, has had a great effect on the position 
of the ministry. The spirit of the scientists 
is said to be absolutely without bias, 
regardful only of facts, rigid in weighing 
evidence, ‘‘humble,” ‘‘ dauntless,” ‘‘ pas 
sionless,” ‘‘candid”—and almost every- 
thing that is good. In reading this rav- 
ishing ideal of the naturalist, we were 
reminded of a conversation which we 
had once with Tyndall, the famous scien- 
tist, who makes it out—probably by the rigid 
logic in which naturalists so excel the race 
of loose reasoners called ‘‘ ministers "— 
that Plato, Shakespeare, Harvard College, 
President Eliot, and all of us were some 
time ago sunbeams. In reply to something 
that Tyndall said about the odium theolo- 
gicum, the present writer modestly observed 
that his ideas about it had been modified by 
going to a meeting of the Scientific Associa- 
tion and seeing how hot its members grew 
on glaciers—the topic under discussion. 
The author of ‘‘the prayer-gauge” smiled 
acquiescence, and added that when he had 
proposed to take up this subject of ice- 
bergs and glaciers, his friends warned him 
that he would get into hot water. Natural- 
ists are ‘‘passionless” in theory; and so 
are the theologians. The ‘‘methods” are 
all right, but not always the practice. We 
have surmised that the reason is that there 
isa great deal of human nature in both 
classes; and that, if President Eliot will 
pardon the phrase, our ‘‘ fallen” human nat- 
ure is very apt to stay by us, whether we 
are studying a Greek text or dissecting a bull- 
frog. The president evidently thinks that 
ministers are prone to insincerity. This is 
bad, if itis so. Only he must remember 
that the rigid method of science forbids 
hasty generalizations from what one may 
see, or think that he sees, within a limited 
circle. 
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Now for the positive counsels. One great 
evil is the ‘‘subsidizing of boys” by ‘‘ sec- 
tarian societies,” with the understanding 
that they are to go into the ministry. The 
president uses as strong words about aiding 
poor students as if he were fighting the 
sale of indulgences. The basis of his no- 
tions on this matter, and the admirable in- 
consistency of them with the Harvard prac- 
tice, we had reason last week to consider 
in these columns. What he says about 
drawing incompetent and unworthy persons 
into the seminaries, imposing small men on 
the parishes, etc., we donot find fault with. 
It is almost wholly a product of the imagina- 
tion; but an article which is prosaic from 
the character of its subject needs to be 
enlivened by some bright flashes of fancy. 

We go on to the topic of the preparatory 
studies fortheseminary. He would put in 
Hebrew and German, which is just now 
hardly practicable or advisable; but in 
quantity his preparatory studies do not ex- 
ceed those made by most candidates for 
admission to the seminary, many of whom 
have accomplished a great deal more. We 
refer, of course, to the leading seminaries. 
The article dwells on the importance of 
psychology; but almost all study, and are 
required to study, psychology before enter- 
ing, unless it be occasionally a Harvard 
student who happens not to have taken it 
among his optionals. Instead of psychology, 
however, one of the later Harvard grad- 
uates informed a theological professor of 
our acquaintance that he had read Scho- 


. penhauer and Hartmann; and this had 


to be accepted, though reluctantly, as a 
substitute. One of the most remarkable sug- 
gestions relative to the course of study in 
seminaries which this article contains is the 
desirableness of omitting, in some cases— 
the system being partly optional—New 
Testament criticism and exegesis. Hardly 
any of the opinions of the article is more 
indicative of Christian simplicity. We 
wish to avoid unbecoming levity; but this 
recommendation will probably be adopted 
when the study of the Massachusetts Stat_ 
utes and the Common Law are left out of 
the required curriculum in the Law School at 
Cambridge, for those pupils who are to prac- 
tice in Massachusetts courts. It is one of 
the counsels of this article to ministers 
who are in the pulpit that they should 
sometimes read other men’s sermons, or 
comment on a fresh book, instead of de- 
livering sermons of their own. Imagine 
John Wesley, or an earnest itinerant sent 
out by him, commenting on ‘a fresh 
book,” instead of preaching the Gospel out 
of a full heart! Our old friend, Roger de 
Coverley, preceded President Eliot in ad- 
vising country ministers to read other 
men’s sermons. Maybe, if the advice of 
President Eliot is followed, old manuscript 
sermons will become salable, in which 
case the question whether protective duties 
should be laid on the foreign article of Eng- 
lish manufacture will have to be taken up. 
One of the great points insisted on for 
the clergy is freedom of thought and speech. 
They must not be called on to announce a 
set of opinions. We agree that a fair meas- 
ure of freedom ought to be given and used. 
It is not so clear, however, that the minis- 
try would be strengthened by falling into 
an utterly indefinite and fluctuating condi- 
tion of mind on fundamental questions. We 
will illustrate the case from natural science, 
which we, too, hold in high esteem. On 
the whole, in the animal kingdom, the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the vertebrates. 
The jelly-fish conception of theology and of 
the ministry has its attractive points. A 
back-bone can be thumped; it can be 
broken; it can bruise whatever hits it. 
The jelly-fish is soft to the touch, is largely 
made of water, and imparts a pale phos- 
phorescence to the ocean. Beautiful em- 
blem of the free-minded minister! What 
sort of ministers will longest command 
respect—those who have something def- 
inite to teach, an authoritative religion, the 
doctrines of which are to be inculcated, 
and the lessons of which are to be enforced ; 
or teachers of, they know not what, who, 
having no message to dcliver, no stable be- 
liefs, betake themselves to reading in the 
pulpit criticisms on books? Which con- 
ception provides for the ministry a definite, 
important function in the social body, like 
that held by the lawyer and the doctor ? 
This lesds-us to notice two omissions in | 





the article before us, each of which is like 
leaving Hamlet out of the play. One is 
that nothing is made of the fact that there 
is a Church on the earth, existing in organ- 
ized bodies, with the additional fact that 
theological seminaries are training-schools 
for its officers. When the West Point 
cadets, or any of them, find out that the 
existing method of carrying on war is all 
wrong, that it is best to fight with boomer- 
angs and catapults, and that perhaps it 
would be expedient in warfare not to fire 
guns at all, it is plain that they will not be 
in a mood to do much service in the United 
StatesArmy. Anotherthing omitted in this 
article is a due recognition of the fact that 
Christians generally believe in Revelation, 
and hold that the business of the ministry 
is not to hatch new doctrines of their own, 
but to enter as fully as possible into the 
teaching of prophets and apostles and of 
Christ, and to proclaim it as the Word of 
God. These two omissions have a consid- 
erable effect on the tone and drift of the 
article here considered, as well as on the 
particular opinions expressed in it. It is 
not out of place, in speaking about the edu- 
cation of the ministry, to take account of 
the Church and of the Gospel, as having 
some bearing on the subject. 


SOME FACTS AS TO IRELAND. 


Wuewn the reckless spirit of revolt in Ire- 
land shall have peen subdued—and the 
prompt conviction and sentence of the 
Pheenix Park murderers and the vigorous 
dealing with the dynamite conspirators in 
London will go far to repress it—England 
will have some very important Irish ques- 
tions to consider. The particular set of 
grievances which have to do with non-resi- 
dent landlords have been fully aired; and 
they seem to have been so settled as to af- 
ford great relief to the tenant. An average 
reduction of twenty per cent. in rents is 
much more than the Government expected 
from the Land act of 1881, and much more, 
doubtless, than the House of Lords would 
have consented to if it had been foreseen. 
The landlords feel that their interests have 
been sacrificed, and they appeal through 
Lord Oranmore for a commission to inquire 
into the facts, with a view to obtaining suit- 
able compensation from the Government. 

But the Government, if it would settle the 
Irish question on an equitable and perman- 
ent basis, must consider more fully and 
fairly than ever before why Ireland is and 
has been virtually a pauper nation. Is it 
due. solely to bad government? or is bad 
government only one of a number of causes, 
the nature of the country and the character 
of its people being important elements? 

Acts of relief for Ireland are a part of the 
Parliamentary program. Not less than 
$10,000,000 of public and private funds was 
expended in 1880 alone for the relief of dis- 
tress so deep as to appeal to the whole civ- 
ilized world. In the last fifty years no less 
than $150,000,000 has been devoted to the 
same humane purpose. All this money has 
gone to afford temporary relief. It doubt- 
less saved many lives; but it may be very 
seriously questioned whether it has not, 
from an economical point of view, done 
quite as much harm as good to the general in- 
terests of the population. Ireland is seeking 
for national] independence, and it is pertinent 
to inquire whether a nation which could 
not depend upon its own resources would 
be able to command respect and maintain 
a proper dignity in the family of nations. 
We do not mean to say that if it had been 
under a beneficient administration during 
the last two or three centuries it might not 
have been to-day in a vastly better condi- 
tion than it is; but English rule has not 
been altogether rapacious, though it has 
been onerous and often unwise. 

It is evident that one cause of Irish suffer- 
ing is over-population. Ireland has the 
very high rate of 208 inhabitants to the 
square mile, excepting waste lands, while in 
Europe, excluding Russia, the rate is 125 to 
the square mile. Ireland is an agricultural 
country; but it has a large area of waste 
lands and it has a climate whith, according 
to the Marquis of Lansdownt, ‘‘does not 

lend itself to the cultivation of crops usually 
associated with thick population.” Further- 
more it is a significant fact that tillage has 
been decliging in late years, and grazing, 
which had developed as an alternative to 








large extent, is also waning. Nor is there 
anything more encouraging in the condi- 
tion of the fisheries. All these industries 
seem to be in a declining state, and it is a 
serious question with which the Irish people 
and the English Government are brought 
face to face. The conditions. do not seem 
to be favorable to the establishment of 
manufactures. The country is without 
mineral resources, and how could Irish 
manufacturers compete with English with- 
out native coal? 

The drift of a recent discussion on this 
subject in the House of Lords was that 
charity, public and private, has done its 
best and worst, and public methods of re- 
lief, such as the reclamation of waste 
lands, the founding of industries, etc., af- 
ford little promise of permanent benefit. 
The only alternative that offers itself to the 
English mind is reduction of the popula- 
tion by emigration. Doubtless more relief 
has come to Ireland through this method 
than through any other in the past genera- 
tion; and if England can assist the pover- 
ty-stricken inhabitants of Western Ireland 
to go to Australia or Canada in large num- 
bers, it may populate and develop vast 
territories of unoccupied lands and give 
Ireland a fair chance to cultivate indepen- 
dence, self-help, and providence, qualities 
which, as the London Times says, do not 
“readily grow in a community which lives 
habitually on the verge of famine.” 

Anotker question for Parliament to in- 
quire into is whether it has not overbur- 
dened Ireland with taxes. It is rather start- 
ling to be told that taxation has advanced 
from four millions sterling thirty-five years 
ago to eight and a half millions. Perhaps 
a little more just dealing and less talk of 
charity from England would help to a solu- 
tion of the Irish question. 


THE RAILWAY DECISION. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States in 
1876, in the case of Munn v. Iilinois, 4 
Otto, 113, considered and decided the ques- 
tion whether the article in constitution of 
Illinois relating to warehouses and the leg- 
islation of the state in pursuance of this ar- 
ticle were consistent with the Constitution 
of the United States. The particular point 
involved in that case was whether the leg- 
islature had the power to fix by law the 
maximum of charges for the storage of 
grain in the warehouses at Chicago and 
other places in the state, as had been done 
by the act of April 25th, 1871. The court 
decided this point in the affirmative, and 
thus sustained the law of the state, limiting 
warehousing charges by a maximum rate 
which was not to be exceeded. 

The same court has just rendered a some- 
what similar decision in the case of Ruggles 
v. The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Company. The point involved in 
this case was whether the law of L[llinois, 
which creates a board of railway com- 
missioners, and authorizes them to fix rates 
of freight and fare on the railroads of the 
state, is consistent with the Constitution of 
the United States. The charter of the 
company authorized it ‘‘to establish such 
rates of toll for the conveyance of persons 
and property as they shall from time to 
time by their by-laws determine.” This 
was claimed by the company to be a con- 
tract on the part of the state with it which 
gave it the absolute power to fix toll rates 
on passengers and freight, with no reserva- 
tion in the charter of any power to alter, 
modify, orrepeal the same. On this ground 
the company insisted that the law of 
Iifinois, creating a board of railway com- 
missioners, and authorizing them to fix toll 
rates, is inconsistent with that provision of 
the Federal Constitution which forbids the 
states to pass any law “ impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts.” This presented the 
direct question whether the law was invalid 
for the reason assigned; and this question 
was answered in the negative. 

The fall text of the opinion has not yet 
been published; yet the telegraphic sum- 
mary sent from Washington gives the 
opinion as follows: 

“This court holds, first, that grants of im- 
munity from legitimate governmental control 
are never to be presumed, On the contrary, the 
presumptions are all the other way, and, unless 

clearly 


an is established, the legisia- 
ture is free to act on all # within ite gen- 
eral jnrisdiction as public terests may seem to 





require. A state may limit the amount of 
charges by railroad companies for fares and 
freights unless restrained by some contract in the 
charter. Secondly, in the present case there is 
no such restraint. The state, it is true, has given 
the board of directors of the railroad company 
the power ‘to establish such rates of tolls for the 
conveyance of persona or property as they shall, 
from time to time, by their by-laws determine. 
But such by-laws must not be repugnant to the 
constitution and laws of the state. If the state had 
not the legislative power to regulate the charges of 
carriers for hire, the case would be different ; but 
that question has been settled, and the amended 
charter which this company secured from the 
legislature must be construed in the light of 
that established power.” 


The substance of this opinion is that the 
charter which gave the company the right 
to fix toll rates did not bestow an un- 
restricted right, so that the company, by 
reason of the charter, passed absolutely be- 
yond the control of the legislature, and 
might exercise the right to any extent that 
it should see fit, without any power in the 
state through the legislature to control its 
action in this respect. Railroad companies 
are common Carriers, and are subject to the 
same legislative control as other common 
carriers. They possess franchises which 
they derive fromthe state. The derive 
their right of way from the power 
of eminent domain which inheres in 
the state, without which they could not 
build their roads. Their corporate life, with 
all its faculties and powers, is wholly the 
creation of law; and although they are 
private corporations, and, as such, may be 
the owners of property and possess proper- 
ty rights, still they have a quasi-public char- 
acter which gives the public a right differ- 
ent from that which relates to the posses- 
sion and use of ordinary private property. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in this case, as in other cases decided by 
it, maintains the power of the state to regu- 
late and control all corporations created by 
its authority, except as it may be expressly 
restrained therefrom by contract. The de- 
cision in this case settles the law of the 
land on thesubject. The settlement is right. 
It is safer and better for the public interest 
that the final power to determine the toll 
‘rates of railroads should be lodged in the 
legislature of a state, rather than in a pri- 
vate corporation that is practically a mon- 
opoly. Railroad companies ought in this 
respect to be subject to legislative control. 
If they were not, there would be no ade- 
quate remedy against their extortion and 
abuses of power. The knowledge on their 
part that the legislature can interpose its 
power to correct abuses is well calculated 
to restrain their cupidity and cause them to 
deal fairly and properly with the general 
public. 

“ ee eS ers 
2 ¢ 
Editorial Hotes. 

Da. McoCosn desires to be relieved of the 
burden of the presidency of Princeton College 
that he may give himself to the more congenial 
work of directing the ‘School of Philosophy” 
which he would make an important department 
of the college, Naturally, after the success of 
the college under his control the trustees are 
loath to relieve him, and they ask him to remain 
nominally, at least, in possession of his office, 
while turning over the labor of administration 
to a vice-president or dean, He hesitates to con- 
sent, feeling that if to any extent the responsibil- 
ity rests upon him he cannot but feel the obliga- 
tion to carry it. We trust, however, that he will 
yield and that the trustees will so arrange it that 
the dean to be appointed, Professor Murray, we 
suppose, shall take the responsibility as well as 
the burden, and Dr. McOosh shall feel himself 
actually relieved. This ought not to be difficult. 
Meanwhile we are much pleased to understand 
that the prospects of the School of Philosophy 
are hopeful. The alumni may be depended on, 
we suppose to provide for one professorship ; and 
Dr. McCosh will be less fortunate then he has 
been in the past if ho does not secure the endow- 
ment for the other two through 
some such princely givers as have done so much 
for the college. His term will long bs memorable 
for the immense progress the colioze has made 
in wealth and:faciiities of instruction. 





Tux Presbytery of Steubenville has made quick 
work of ite heresy case. The Rev. W. W. 
McLane, D. D., pastor of the Second Presbyter- 
ian Church, of Steubcnville, 0., the largest church 
in the presbytery, is the accused. He graduat- 
ed nine years ago from that most conservative 
of the Seminaries, Allegheny, where he was dis- 
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iously considered by the Board of Trustees as a 
candidate for a professorship at the time that 
Dr. Hodge went to Princeton. The “ heresy,” as 
we have before stated, is found in his book, 
“The Cross in the Light of To-day,” lately pub- 
lished, and severely criticised in The Presbyter- 
ian and Presbyterian Banner, It is charged 
that in that book he contradicts the Confession 
of Faith in that he adopts a theory of the Atone- 
ment which is substantially that of Dr. Bush- 
nell. We understand him to hold that Adam's 
sin has involved all his descendants in its conse- 
quences, 80 that it was necessary for God to 
send Christ to sav> the lost; that the Son of 
God became man that he might, as the Second 
Adam, be the regenerating head of a new race ; 
that he did not suffer the literal penalty of the law, 
but endured such sufferings as would both pro- 
pitiate offended justice and lead the sinner to 
repentance; that the cross is not so much an 
altar of sacrifiec as itis a light to draw men to 
God, and that we are to consider it not 60 mach as 
retroactive on God as it is effective to lead men 
to repentance, In short, as it seems to us, Dr, 
McLane treats the question of Atonement from 
the side of the preacher rather than of the theo- 
logian. He leaves its Godward side indefinite, 
and develops that side that has to do with human 
duty. The trial came off last week and was con- 
ducted in the most summary way. Beginning 
at two o’clock Wednesday afternoon it was con- 
eluded on the morning session of Thursday by a 
unanimous verdict suspending Dr, McLane from 
the exercise of his ministry. Suchan action we 
cannot, after reading Dr. McLane’s defense, ex. 
plain, except by remembering that the Steuben- 
ville Presbytery has a reputation for the extremest 
conservatism, We recall that the Form of Gov- 
ernment of the Presbyterian Church requires 
that before a case is brought to trial it shall 
be considered whether the error, if such, “strikes 
at the vitals of religion.” How it can be said 
that with such an abstract of his faith as this 
offered to the Presbytery by him, any error of his 
as to the Atonement can strike at the “ vitals of 
Christianity ” we do not understand : 

“That all men are in sin, under condemnation, 
and exposed to death; that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is the only Saviour of sinners; that as a 
prophet he reveals himself to men, and as a priest he 
offered such a sacrifice as propitiated divine justice 
for all who in all time believe in him; that his gos- 
pel is the power of God unto the salvation of men; 
that men must be born of the Spirit; that they must 
repent and believe in Christ as their Saviour; that 
they are accepted of God because of their union 
with Christ, for whose sake they are justified,” etc. 
But all his explanations appear not even to have 
been considercd, and the charge that hg denied 
the satisfaction theory and the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness were sustained. He ap- 
peals to the General Assembly. 


We cannot tell whether Dr. W. M. Paxton 
will accept his invitation to the chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric iu Princeton Seminary. He is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in this city, the 
wealthiest church in the denomination, and by 
far the largest contributor to its benevolences, 
His withdrawal from that church after seventeen 
years’ service would be seriously resisted, and 
its effect upon the benevolences of the church 
18 to be considered. At the same time there is 
no position more important than such a one as 
that to which he has been called, where so large 
a proportion of the future ministry of the de- 
nomination would feel his molding influence. 
If we are not in error, he has special qualifica- 
tions, apart from his strength as a preacher, for 
this position. We recall that while holding a 
similar professorship elsewhere he devoted sev- 
eral years to a careful inductive study of ser- 
mons. He took the published sermons of all the 
more distinguished preachers in our language, 
and actually went over them to discover by 
analysis how they were constructed. It was an 
immense labor, the fruits of which we wish could 
be published, 


Paeswwent Aagtuur has acted wisely in cor- 
recting the mistake committed in appointing 
Mr. Keim as the Chicf Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission and substituting Mr. 
Charles Lyman, who is well known as a thorough 
believer in Civil Service Reform, and whose emi- 
nent fitness for the position is acknowledged on 
all hands. The best thing is not to make a 
mistake, and the next best thing, if one has 
done 80, is to correct it as speedily as possi- 
ble. The President, in acting upon the second 
part of this motto, has shown that he is not 
unmindful of public sentiment, and has no 
purpose of dodging or defeating the practical 
operation of the recent law of Congress for 
reform in the civil service of the country. The 
Civil Service rules recommended by the Com- 
mission, and with slight modifications adopted 
by the President, seem well adapted to the end. 
They begin by substantially repeating the order 
of President Hayes in regard to election cam- 
paigns, and by assuring all persons in the serv- 
ice of the Government that whether they con- 
tribute or not to election expenses will make 
no difference in their tenure of office. They 
provide fora classification of the service, for 
competitive examinations as preliminary to ap- 
pointment, and for the subjects of such exam- 





ination, They specify the prerequisites for ex- 
amination in the case of each applicant, and 
adopt a system for grading the applicants, and 
for ascertaining the record of all appointees, 
In a word, these rules are framed on the the- 
ory of giving Civil Service Reform, as provided 
for by the act of Congress, a full and fair op- 
portunity of being put to the test of practice, 
It is by no means certain that other rules will 
not be needed, or that some of these rules will 
not need to be modified. Time and experience 
will furnish the best test on this point. The 
one central idea of the whole system is to 
divorce appointments in the subordinate civil 
service of the country altogether from party 
politics, and base these appointments upon per- 
sonal character and ascertained qualifications, 
The rules are professedly framed in order to 
realize this end; and whether they are good or 
bad depends entirely upon the question whether 
they will or will not serve the end. The people 
care nothing about the rules simply as rules, 
What they want and are determined to have is 
such a radical and sweeping reform as will put 
anend to the ‘spoils system,” that has so long 
been the curse of the country. Give them that, 
and they are satisfied; and without it they will 
not and should not be. The President will do 
well to keep this fact in mind. 





One of the toasts at the annual banquet last 
weck of the New York Chamber of Commerce was 
~-‘*The Great Bridge—the engineering triumph 
of the nineteenth century. Its originators and 
directors, for their patience, fidelity, and zeal, 
deserve our lasting gratitude. Its constructors 
achieve immortal fame in its complete success.” 
The Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan, of Brooklyn, one 
of the trustees who has been connected with this 
enterprise from its commencement, responded 
to this toast in what may be designated as the 
speech of the evening. He had evidently pre- 
pared himself for the occasion, and hence had 
something to say, and said it in the very best 
form of his mother tongue. Briefly explaining 
why the East River Bridge has cost more than 
was originally anticipated, and assigning the most 
satisfactory reasons for this increase of cost, he 
dwelt mainly on two points. One was that the 
bridge, being so strongly built as to bear the 
freight and passenger trains of the great trunk 
lines of the country, would put Brooklyn and 
Long Island, through New York City, into direct 
railway connection with all parts of the United 
States. The other point was that the bridge 
would so facilitate the intercourse between the 
two cities that, at no distant day, they would 
cease to be two, and be consolidated into one city 
under acommon municipal government. Both 
of these points were strongly and clearly put. 
We cannot see why Mr. Stranahan’s anticipations 
in regard to both should not be realized, alike to 
the mutual advantage of the two cities and the 
general advantage of the whole country. We 
have seldom read anything finer in point of rhet- 
oric than the closing sentences of the speech. 
Referring to the satisfaction which the trustees 
felt in view of the completion of the bridge, and 
the result attained, the speaker proceeded to 
say: 

‘ They will pass away; generations will come and 
go; but the monument will live. Centuries will roll 
away; and the bridge, though it may grow old in 
years, and in the far distant future be studied and 
used as the product of a by-gone age, will still retain 
ita strength. The cables will not snap and the towers 
will not fall. The anchorages will be true to their 
trust. The massive arches will not collapse. The 
steel and the granite will not rot. Fire will not burn 
the bridge. Freight trains and Pullman cars will not 
break it. The winds will not shake it. Time and 
tol] will not fatigue it. Its youth and its age will be 
alike periods of vigor. That bridge, Mr. Chairman, 
was built to stand; and stand it will, so long that we 
may as well call it immortal.” 

Tue address issued by the Republican members 
of the legislature to the people of this state is a 
severe arraignment of the course pursued by the 
Democratic members of the legislature, and in the 
main it is just and truthful. The Democrats 
swept the state in the election of last Fall, and, 
besides electing their governor, obtained com- 
plete control of both houses of the legislature, 
and are hence responsible for what was done, as 
well as for what was omitted to be done, True 
to their antecedents, and true to their instincts 
as a party, they have used their power in an in- 
tensely partisan manner, seemingly more con- 
cerned about patronage and spoils than anything 
elge. Being on their good behavior, and trusted 
with power under peculiar circumstances, and, 
moreover, hoping to win in the greater struggle 
of next year, they had very strong reasons for so 
acting as to convince the people that Democracy 
in power is safe, not only for this state, but also 
for the nation. Had they been sagacious and far- 
sighted, they would have taken a course to com- 
mend the party to popular respect and confi- 
dence. Their good luck last Fall ought not to 
have turned their heads, but to have been used 
as an occasion in preparing for other victories. 
Their action in this respect is a failure and a 
disappointment tothe more sensible members 
of the party. The truth is that the Democrats 
are so hungry for offices, so anxious for partisan 
advantage, and so unscrupulous in their means 














that they fail to make a wise use of power when 
they get it, and are quite sure to upset their own 
plans and defeat their own ends by their intense 
party selfishness. This has been their history 
for the last twenty years, and the legislature of 
this state that has just adjourned is no exception 
to this remark. The gerrymandering of the con- 


gressional districts of this state by the Democrats 


is simply outrageous. It cheats the people for 
the sake of partisan advantage. 

Tue laws of this state forbid a divorced defend- 
ant to marry again during a specified period. 
The Court of Appeals not long since decided that 
such a defendant, if going out of the state and 
then getting married, and then returning to the 
state for his residence, would be amenable to no 
penalty, even if he left the state for this express 
purpose. He might go to Jersey City and have 
his marriage there consummated, and then return 
to this city on the same day, and here remain 
without the slightest penal exposure. The 
ground upon which the court placed this decision 
is the factthat the prohibition against a second 
marriage operates only against such marriages in 
this state, and consequently has no relation to 
then if they take place out of the state. The 
effect of the decision is to make the prohibition 
practically a dead letter, since nothing is 
easier than to evade it by having the marriage 
celebrated out of the state. The law, with this 
construction, is not worth the paper on which it 
is written. More recently the same court has 
decided that if such a defendant marries again 
in this state during the period of prohibition, his 
offense is not simply a misdemeanor, but bigamy, 
for which, upon conviction, he may be sent to 
state-prison. Put the two decisions together, 
and the anomaly presented is ridiculous. The 
same act is done in both cases; and in the one 
no offense is committed, and in the other a state- 
prison offense is committed. The second decis- 
ion reversed a decision rendered at the General 
Term of the Supreme Court of this city, in which 
it was held that the divorced defendant, marry- 
ing again in this state, is guilty, not of bigamy, 
but merely of a misdemeanor. How, if actually 
divorced, he can by a second marriage in this 
state commit the crime of bigamy is more than 
we can see. We had supposed that an actual 
divorce dissolved the marriage tie, and if so, 
then a second marriage, even though prohibited, 
is not bigamy. It strikes us that it is about time 
for the legislature to revise the marriage and 
divorce laws of this state, and, if possible, make 
them d tly consistent with themselves, As 
construed by the Court of Appeals, they certain- 
ly present a curious medley. 








An American missionary in Fuh Chau writes 
us that, while lately visiting a region one hun- 
dred miles northwest of that port, he was in- 
terested to see the change that had taken place 
since his former visit, ten years ago. Then every 
one carried the steel and flint about his person, 
and striking a match was sufficient to draw a 
crowd around the missionary. The steel and 
the flint have now disappeared, and will become 
interesting ‘‘antiques,” to be gathered by the 
thoughtful youths of the next century; An 
ordinary box of matches costs about 3¢ of a 
cent, retail. Kerosene is also largely used. In 
one village nine out of every ten shops were said 
to have a swinging kerosene lamp. Cloth is 
also imported in increasing quantities, and takes 
the place of the native article. Condensed milk 
is also quite extensively used by invalids and 
children. A few years hence they. will not 
turn up their noses on eating a slice of bread, 
saying they taste milk in it. Our correspondent 
tells the following curious story : 


Some years ago, while negotiating for the beauti- 
ful premises we now occupy in the City of Ku Cheng, 
the Christian spirit and meeknesa of the saintly Ha 
Yong Mi became so conspicuous in dealing with the 
unreasonable and abusive heathen that one of their 
better disposed fellow heathen, an artist, set his 
pencil to work and produced a picture that promises 
to become historical. The chief figure is 4 tree, an 
evergreen, that has grown in the shape of 4 cross. 
Its beauty ts enhanced by a rich, fruitful vine with 
clusters of luscious, ripening fruit. Under the tree 
a family group is seated, reading the Bible. In the 
stream near by and also in the branches of the tree 
are white egrets, the emblem of age. The rocks on 
the opposite shore have apparently raised themselves 
up and are undergoing a singular metamorphosis, in 
fact, changing into human beings. Some of the 
neighbors have dropped their garden implements 
and, coming to the bank of the stream, are watching 
the progress of the transformation. When the artist 
was asked as to the origin of his idea, he said: “The 
patience and meekness of that Christian preacher 
turn. the very rocks into men,” It is doubtful 
whether the artist knows how well he has done his 
work. But he is proud of it, and presents one like 
it to every new chapel built in the district. This is 
the extent, however, of his interest in the Trgth. 





..+-A young man mentions among his reasons 
for giving up the idea of entering the ministry the 
fact that he has heard or felt no distinct call to 
the ministry, A contemporary thinks that reason 
enough, and wonders that he ever had the minis- 
try in view. ‘But it will gd hard with the Church 
when ite young men ate tatight that notion of 
Mysticism that the work of the ministry requires 





8 special felt call of the Holy Spirit. It requires 
nothing more than a consecrated heart, and a 
well-reasoned conviction that one has talents by 
which he can do most direct good through the 
ministry. God's Spirit is best heard in wise 
reason and a tender conscience, To expect more 
is a delusion. 
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eink cable dispatches try to make out 
that the Gladstone administration has greatly 
declined, A late issue of the Spectator says that 
when Mr. Gladstone rose to speak on the Affir- 
mation bill ‘it was at once evident that he was 
at the highest point of power, and that his mas- 
tery of the house had never been more complete.” 
The vote against the Affirmation bill was not a 
vote against the Government. Mr. Gladstone 
had courage enough to say that while he believed 
the bill would injure the party, it was right and 
ought to be passed. It would be a disgrace to 
England to permit such a noble man to go out 
of power. 





...-District Attorney Corkhill, in a recent 
lecture in this city on insanity as a defense for 
crime, said: “It is the most astounding fact in 
the whole history of criminal jurisprudence 
that within the past few years, nurtured by the 
vagaries and senseless theories of medical men 
on the subject, and supported by the testimony 
of so-called experts, almost every criminal, when 
arraigned, offers insanity as his defense, assured 
that he will have the assistance and support of 
eminent medical authors and experts.” -Thisi 
too strong a statement of an undoubted fact 
that is not very creditable to the medical pro- 
fession. 


-..-The bill passed by the legislature 
of this state enlarging the list of securities in 
which savings banks may make their invest- 
ments, and now in the hands of Governor Cleve- 
land, opens the way of serious peril to these in-. 
stitutions, and is, hence, a good bill for him to 
veto. The law is right as it now is, The most 
absolute safety as to investment is the prime 
condition in the savings bank system, and this 
should not be sacrificed for anything. 


.---The London Economist suggests that the 
nations should make treaties with each other 
“binding both parties to make conspiracy to 
murder or destroy property beyond their own 
confines a penal offense, punishable on convic- 
tion before the usual courts created to try crim- 
inals.” This is not a bad idea. All nations cer- 
tainly have a common interest in exterminating 
the modern dynamite gospel. 


....-The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just adjourned, having disposed of three 
hundred and eighty-seven cases, and leaving on 
its docket eight hundred and seventy-one cases, 
or thirty-four more than at the end of the pre- 
vious term. The business of the court has: for 
years exceeded in amount its working capacity, 
and yet Congress persistently refuses to devise 
any method of relief. 


...-The question whether barbarism or law 
rules in Kentucky will be decided by the manner 
in which the civil authority shall deal with Con- 
gressman-elect Thompson, who recently com- 
mitted a wanton murder in shooting Mr. Davis. 
His lawyers have set up the plea of “ emotional 
insanity ” as his defense. His is just the kind of 
insanity for which the rope and the gallows fur- 
nish the best remedy. 


...-Readjusters Mahone and Riddleberger, sup- 
ported by Governor Cameron, of Virginia, have 
recently visited Washington to look after the 
Federal patronage in that state. The President 
will make a grave mistake if he consents to any 
bargain with them. The true policy for Repub- 
licans is to keep entirely clear of the Readjuster 
party in Virginia, Its fundamental principle is 
commercial rascality. 


..»-One of the remarkable facts in the current 
history of benevolence is that the receipts of the 
Presbyterian Societies have increased, notwith- 
standing the recent death of those princely New 
York givers, the Browns, Stewarts, Marquands, 
Lenoxes, Morgans, and Dodges. It is a senous 
fact, however, that at present almost no younger 
men are arising to take their place. 


....Consul-General Merritt's report as to the 
condition of things in Ireland contradicts many 
of the stories as to the extreme sufferings and 
distress of the Irish people under British rule. 
There is doubtless much suffering there, yet 
British rule in Ireland is not the barbarism that 
the dynamite orators are talking about; and if 
it were, the dynamite gospel is the worst possible 
remedy fcr the evil, 


....The Sands Street approach of the East River 
Bridge happens to have the representation of a 
lion’s head in the ornamental part of its work, 
and this the Brooklyn aldermen take in high 
dudgeon, and have requested the trustees to 
have it removed. They are, of course, thinking 
of the British lion, and of the Irish, who hate 
everything that is British. 

,...The lower house of the Massachusetis 
Legislature has passed a resolution asking thé 
House of Representatives to erase from its record 
the proceedings in regard to Oakes Ames. There 
is no probability that this will bedone. The 
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record tells the truth, and the action taken was 
right then, and is right now. 

.., There seems to be a fair prospect that the 
Republicans in Pennsylvania will profit by the 
discipline of last Fall, and so conduct party 
questions that they all can and will act tog2ther 
against the common Democratic foe. This is 

ndispensable if they are to carry the state at the 
ne xt Presidential election. 


. The tax rate in this state for state purposes 
1 1882 was 245-100 mills on the dollar, and this 
year it is 325-100 mills on the dollar, or nearly 
one mill higher. Tax-payers do not seem to 
have gained much by having the state in Demo- 
eratic hands. They will doubtless bear this in 
mind at the next election. 


, Ex-Senator Conkling thinks that every 
Jeader of politics in the country must of necessi- 
ty be a party “boss.” The people think differ- 
ently, and have concluded to dispense with his 
services a8 such a boss. A leader of opinion he 
never was and never aspired to be. 

-The Philadelphia Times, alluding to ex- 
Senator Conkling’s recent speech in this city, 
“ He fails to see that his portrait of a 
boss sketches a career which deserves and has 
received a popular condemnation unequaled in 
New York since the days of Burr.” 


Bays : 


..The New York World, having passed into 
new hands, shows very marked signs of im- 
provement, alike in its principles and in the 
vigor and terseness of its editorials. It will remain 
a Democratic paper, but will not be of the 
** thick and thin ” stripe. 


..Governor Cleveland finds it no easy task 
to keep on good terms with John Kelly and his 
Tammany followers in this city. The great 
trouble consists in giving Mr. Kelly the control 
of as many offices as he claims for his rightful 
share of the spoils. 


. Southern Presbyterians appear to be ready 
for the second step toward organic reunion—the 
establishment of closer relations. The fraternity 
stage has been safely passed, and the ultimate 
consolidation of the two Churches is probably 
not far distant. 


...-Professor Timothy Dwight celebrates on 
May 17th the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment as professor of Sacred Literature in 
the New Haven Divinity School. He is one of the 
most thorough biblical scholars and best teachers 
in the country. 

..We welcome Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
back for a summer’s rest after their long and 
very happy campaign in England and France. 
They will return in the Fall for along term of 
preaching in London. 

.... The Occident does not favor any revision of 
the Standards, oh! no. To be sure an editorial 
article appeared favoring it, but that was a mis- 


take and is apologized for. The Occident docs 
right by accident. 





..-Mr. Bradlaugh’s constituents are deter- 
mined to keep up the fight for their electoral 
rights in the House of Commons. They are 
fighting for a principle which they ought never to 
yield. 

--Elizabeth City, of New Jersey, has an 
assessed valuation of $12,000,000 and a debt 
liability of $7,000,000. That will do as a 
specimen of municipal financiering. 

..--Can we call Mr. Whittier’s beautiful poem 
in our issue of this week, a sort of “‘ Morituri 
Salutamus ?” We are sure many a heart will re- 
spond to it with deep sympathy. 

.-The skiton Darwinism on our 28th page 
should have been credited to an English author, 
Mr. E. Davidson Palmer. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remitrances should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money order, bank 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, is $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum, or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for tour years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 








special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription 2ne or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

Tne INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 
scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, to all of the Canadian Provinces 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
eign countries : 


Africa, Mexico, 
Australia, Newfoundland, 
Austria, Norway, 
China, Persia, 

Egypt, Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 
Germany, South America, 
Greece, Spain, 

India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 

Italy, West Indies. 

we 


READING N OTICES. 


SooTHING AND Mussa, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

—— 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS. 


THE special attractions at the great establishment of 
E. Ripiey & Sons this week, as will be seen in another 
column, are in the straw goods line. The total exhibi- 
tion in this department, with a proper display, would 
nearly or quite fill the whole of Madison Square Gar- 
den, and would be a sight worth seeing. Thousands, 
as we can testify, from personal observation, are now 
thronging this popular store in quest of these sea 
sonable goods. Trimmed hats are also exhibited— 
embracing everything new and desirable in the 
market, and at prices ranging from $3.50 to $30, while 
untri=med hats, by the ship load, in the latest styles, 
can be had at from 2 cents upward. The rush for 
these cheap goods isunprecedented, and “* no wonder," 
everybody says, afterasingle glance at thevast display. 

The Messrs. Riptey &Sons are now making their 
great Spring Exhibition of Millinery Goods, Parasols 
Gloves, and Mitts of every style and quality, Fans and 
large lines of other new fancy goods. Also an exten 
sive stock of ready-made suits in the latest and best 
styles. Also Dry Goods, Silks, Ribbons, Velvets, Lace 
Curtains, Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, etc., 
etc. Special and prompt attention will always be given 
to orders from the country. Rip.iey's Fashion Maga- 
zine and price-list now ready. Price, 15 cents. 

- 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS, 
Pier (old No.) 41, North River, foot Canal St. 
New York, May 


12, 1883. 

To the delegates attending the Gongrexationsiiet 
Convention, to be held in Saratora, June 2d, we ta 

nleasure in stating that the People’s Line Steamer oe 

ave made a special reduction in their rates for your. 
selves and families, placing it within the reach of all 
to visit the famous ye _ —— the great gathering 

to be held there, the nth. 

OUN TRIP T TICKE T 83.00 

Tickets and yp secured at Peo ple's. Line Office, 

Pier 41, North River, foot Canal St., fork. 
M. B. WATERS, G. PLA. 


CHEAP FLOOR COVERING. 


BR readers in want of a cheap floor covering will 
avail to read the adv salient re Sheppard Knapp & 
Co, in this week's . They now offer a whole 

. of their own importation, at from 
of 40 yards, in erent erns 
and styles; embracing solid neutral tints, fancy shades, 
red check, etc. goods are in great demand at 
these low figures. =e = age selling cuheneively to the 
best city trade am: and on orders from every section of the 
country. Send $5 to this reliable firm and get a roll of 
these desirable rs We have seen the goods, and 
believe they wi l give the very best satisfaction. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 

ANY person in wantof a geet. sensible easy chair, 
rocking chair, roe | chair, piazza chair, or any o 
strons, - — e, and > pome on. for real _serv- 
vile te at once to Mr. nclair, Mont- 
ville, Gusnloee , Comnty. 5 wad Tork, Yor = illustrated 

rice-list, which what sure to 
pate We have known thie! wpapufecturer for years, and 
believe that all orders intrusted to him will have the 
pest attention and that the goods sent will prove satis- 
ory. 


an ayede SHOES. 


No better are + any man rer in 
the hp AR ‘than those. sofa y Messrs, E. D. Burt & 
Co, Street, Brooklyn. is old and reliable 
cetablishment Po —a aud favorably known all over 


Brooklyn, also in New York, and extenrively elsew 
Their Basins on orders from the country is 6 
we assure our 


ily 
rein ei) directions 


‘acaient in every case 
lent firm. Se 
— 

ENTION is called to the announcement, in oursa- 
vertising columns, of the Law Schoei of Boston Univ er” 
sity netitution which in point of numbersin at 
tendance has but two: rivals in this country. 

nme | 
TTENTION is called to the real estate advertisement 
F. Jacoss in another column. 


BARGAINS he CARPETS. 
Carpets at lower prices than ever before known in 
the | meng AA of the Jy the oe 


t this assertion is iy 18 demonstrated bya 
The the magnifier the loom fe bere Bay 


of 


ance 





the 

riders to mstoh. Ly S of beet 
of the 

Shenomenal low price - Peeen 
wenty-two and a — at same 
the all new and of the ‘ 

are seen at per 
‘con 2 carpet 
nk inducements to pur- 
no time in the career 

an 





for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower p of Michi where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
tota]l freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the i diate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 








in at a alight « com. 

bine to make it the Seomeetect Summer resort that I 
wof. Of it io ot a ng 
Branch ; but for those mine ve real comfort, home. 
too cestly fora mod. 

erate puree, j ee ie the — ay a advan that lI 
gimons overt it is casi. v com- 
Ls e past eggs 33 the Michigan Cen Rail 


othe little 4 ptive Book issued ad the Michigan 
Dentral Bauroad and mailed free to al eer nee ni at 
Mr. 0. UGGLES, the 4 A. passen, 


Chicago, is very and gives 

Som ot on all is vot interest “the oa for Che, Bax book an and 
» 

samemeaen ee TOURIST. Adel. 


\~ f our best citizens would say to the public that 
as tried Hall's Catarrh Cure, and it is all that is 
claimed for it. Price 6 outs per bottle, F. J. Cheney 
-» Toledo, 0.—A de’ 


a 
OVER NINETY THOU SAND PEOPLE. 
ACTUAL figures demonstrate that over ninety thou- 
ear are entertained at the Gre Union 
the Grand Central Depot, New York 


7 rooms 
at #1.00 and upwa Parties visiting leasure 
or Summer resorts will ad the Grand Union well 
located for their convenience. 


DRY GOODS At ATTRACTIONS. 

Tue house of Le Boutillier Brothers, Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street, is one of the oldest and always has 
been one of the leading dry goods establishments of its 
class in New York. The firm has been in existence some 
forty years, and always has been, as it is now, popular 
with all classes. Their stock ie immense, fresh, and at- 
tractive in all departments, embracing, slways, the 
newest and most desirable goods in the market, Many 
of the leading styles of ladies’ dress goods, particularly 
in silk fabrica, are now selling in this city at lower 
prices than ever before. A large trade is the result. 
Orders from near and far-distant places are now sent 
here for execution, and more pains than ever before is 
taken by all our leading business firms to bring this 
valuable trade to this city. Thousands in all direc. 
tions, in our interior towns, are not able to supply 
their wants at the loca] stores at home, neither can 
they find it convenient to visit New York to attend in 
person to their wants. The Mesers. Le Boutillier 
Brothers are now making specia)] efforts to meet the 
wants of this large and rapidly increasing class of 
buyers. They offer a general stock of plain and fancy 
dress goods, including the richest dress fabrics in the 
market; also an immense variety of the best house. 
keeping goods wanted in every family. We know the 
house personally, and most heartily recommend it as 
worthy of all confidence. Orders from the country will 
always have’ the best pn 


NEW SEWING MACHINE. 
Tux Household Sewing Machine is a new article now 
——- general attention on saccoun ® pecial 


known business 


and most 74 


re 
Machine ne should vieit NY ez new catab- 
ve, and sce see this new invention. 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 

Tus establishment at No, § West Fourteenth Street 
has now on exhibition a f: stock of seasonable * 
adapted to yt wants of all Som, embracing Paris 
bonnets an also hats ¢ Seneee their 
—-. take | in the latest styles, ala boys’ Bete, bridal 

bridal veil Ee cschine chal beanetn sardiodinns, 
Crane, » vel ~My nec poque 4,3 nieres 
and ards variety, etc. The floral 

ay at the ai owes Courany is always 

on jeamant sight to behold, and the 


a exhibition is 
rap ft of leading attractions of t Saar section of 
> 


*Women are rapidly finding places in tne learned 
professions and the more lucrative occupations from 
which they were formerly excluded. Many are grad. 
uating in medicine. Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, 
Mass., is a minister of health to thousands who may 


never touch the hem of her garment or behold the 
genial light of her modest countenance. 


business thoroug’ 
wantofa Sewing 
lishment, as we 


ae 
*.* “Example is better than precept.” It is well 
known that dyspepsia, bilious attacks, headache, and 
many other ills can only be cured by removing their 
cause. Kidney-Wort has been proved to be the most 
effectual remedy for these, and for habitual costivenesr, 
which so afflicts millions of the American people. 


” DIED. 


wy —At ee home, Goshen, Conn., May 
Lrmag, aged r 60 years a binent baa 
— cos man and pig-iron hs Tt, Western Conn, 


PERPETUAL 


Wreaths, Grosses, Designs, 


etc., for Cemetery Decoration, 
e. Oan 
LS Bae ae 


ae Wasalagten Se St 


‘RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICANS VISITING PARIS will And the 
Church of the American Chapel at No@i Rue de Berri, 
Champs Elysées, to the services of which they are cor. 
dially invited. Heb, x, xxv. 

It is to be regretted that many forget or lose public 
religious worship when abroad, not accustomed to do so 
athome. Many young men here from Christian homes 
be personally invited to religious influences 
were advised by friends at home of their addresses. 

Acknowledgments and reports will be sent for con- 
tsfbutions to the most hopeful and isportant missions 














Address at DREXEL, HARJES & Oo., Basikers, Paris 





Missouyl’ PaGHte Raley, 


St. Louis, New oan and Gal vestan, 


Kansas, Texas, an, Arizona, New 
and Old Mexico, California. 





THROUGH BILLS OF LADING AND TICKETS, 
BALL OR STEAMER. 


243 BROADWAY, New York. 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have now opened their sea- 
son’s stock of plain and fancy 

BLACK GRENADINES 3 
in Velvet, Ecosse, Armure, 
and Hernani. 


The Plain Grenadines in all 


silk and silk-and-wool, are 
warranted not to slip or 
change color, 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


Crouch & Fitzgeral’ 


MOBT BELIABLE 


TRUNKS 
|! BAGS, AND VALISES, 


723 6th Ave., 66 Broadway, 
1 Cortlandt St., N. ¥, 


SEND FoR CaTALOGUE 


ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 


has met with unparalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
there diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON. 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single inatance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be ip any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution. Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove ite own merits. 






The following is a letter from A, H. BRUMMELI, 
Esq., Manufacturer of“ Brummell's Celebrated Cough 


Drope”: 
RN. Sma: 
7S Sin. — most cheerfully and confidently ten 
fy to my numerous icine. as well asto the public, 
rf your be a — . Athlophoroa, has, to my 
know) gure ous cures of 
um. Ay — Neural rd it % the most 


Sail valugb a asa pariah tor ut ‘ihe “post paitiful dis. 


opens t hamenity in r. a | who aleve 
ie sue o 
Neuralgia becomes thereby 4 spate tee benefactor. ” or 


Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS C0., 112 Wall Street. X. Y,, 


ou receipt of price. Gi por bottle, 6 bottles for G6. 


EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, = 


G01 and 603 Sixth Avenue, ” E 





\ 1,838 and 1,840 Broadway, 





Sc aN, Sr Testa Se 


amen ath STS 


_ 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


HOSIERY. 


The latest novelty, “‘Gussetted Fect,” Plain 
and Ribbed Balbriggan and Cotton Hose for 
Ladies and Children. Also, a complete stock 
of the best quality manufactured in ‘Gauze 
Silk,” Merino, and Cashmere Undershirts 
and Drawers for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


FINE WHITE GOODS. 
Choice designs in White and Colored Figured 
Swiss Muslins, Embroidered Mulls, Plain and 
Fancy Piqués, together with a large assort- 
ment of French and English Plain Muslins 
of every description. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW YORK, 





Financial. 


, THE INVESTMENTS OF SAVINGS 


BANKS. 


Tne bill passed by the legislature of this 
state, just on the eve of its adjournment, 
known as the Page bill, ang proposing to 
change existing laws in regard to savings 
banks, ought not to have the approval of 
Governor Cleveland. The laws, as they 
now are, require the trustees of savings 
banks to make their investments in the 
bonds of the United States, in the bonds of 
any state of the Union that has not for the 
previous ten years defaulted in the payment 
of principal or interest, in the bonds of the 
cities, counties, towns, and villages of this 
state, and in bonds and mortgages on unin- 
cumbered real estate. The object of thus 
limiting the trustees in their investments is 
to secure the highest practicable safety to 
the depositors, by excluding all speculative 
investments of the funds of savings banks. 
This object is a primary and paramount end 
to be gained in the management of these 
institutions; and, compared with it, the 
rate of interest that shall be paid to the 
depositors is a matter of but minor impor- 
tance. The savings banks of this state hold 
some $412,000,000 of deposits to the credit 
of about a million of depositors; and the 
great question which most concerns these 
depositors is the one of safety, and not the 
rate of interest which they shall receive, 
especially if by receiving an increased 
rate they incur increased peril to their 
funds. e 

The proposition of the Page bill is to 
widen the circle of savings-bank invest- 
ments, so as to include the bonds of any 
corporation or individual secured by first 
mortgage upon property in this state, and 
other good securities which may be ap- 
preved by the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, the Governor, the Comp- 
trofler and State Treasurer, or 4 majority of 
them. The adoption of this proposition 
would enlarge the list of securities in which 
savings banks might make their invest- 
ments and tempt them to use the power for 
the sake of earning for their depositors 
higher rates of interest. We regard it as a 
dangerous experiment to make, and notice, 
with pleasure, that the presidents and 
secretaries of these institutions who have 
Geen interviewed on the subject since the 
passage of the Page bill very generally 
express the same opinion. ‘Nearly all the 
deposits belong to persons in comparatively 





humble circumstances, who by combining 
their scanty savings have accumulated this 
huge sum; and anything that weakens or 
may weaken their safety is for this reason 
objectionable. That such would be the 
effect of the Page bill, should it become a 
law, is, to say the least, highly probable. It 
would carry with it hazard to a class of 
persons who cannot afford to take hazards. 
It would open savings banks to speculative 
borrowers. That phrase ‘other good 
securities ” is a very elastic phrase, and 
might and probably would in practice 
include ‘‘ securities” that are not good in 
the sense of being proper for savings-bank 
investments. We do not regard the approval 
of the Bank Superintendents and the other 
public officers named as a sufficient guaranty 
on this point. 

Governor Cleveland will do a very wise 
thing for a large class of his constituents by 
withholding his signature from the Page 
bill and letting well enough alone. He 
may be sure that, whatever Wall Street 
speculators may desire, the solid and sober 
sense of the people will approve such a 
course on his part. The law, as it now is, 
was the growth of bitter experience, and 
the experience of the state under the law is 
that itis right. Let it stand as a bulwark 
of safety to that large class of persons to 
whom savings banks are the means of most 
important benefits. 





PRISON-PRODUCED GOODS. 


Ong of the plans of the labor reformers is 
to have the goods produced by convicts 
stamped or marked in some way, so as to 
indicate that they are the products of con- 
vict labor. The theory of this plan is that 
such a stamp or mark would discredit the 
goods in the market, and lessen their com- 
petition with similar goods produced by 
outside labor. If it did not produce this 
result, the end would not be gained, and 
the marking would be utterly useless for the 
purpose aimed at. If it did produce the 
result, then it would diminish the sale of 
the goods or reduce their price. 

The experiment has not, so far as we 
know, been tried; and, if it is not proposed 
to abandon the idea of making convicts 
self-supporting, the better way is not to try 
it atall. It is one of the silly notions of 
the so-called labor reformers, and is simply 
the outgrowth of a mass of silly notions. 
The truth is that there is no such competi- 
tion of prison labor with outside labor as to 
produce any evil that needs correction, and 
that, too, whether the state directly employs 
the labor and sells the products thereof, or 
sells the labor to contractors who employ 
it, furnishing the raw material and selling 
the products at the best price they can get. 
The amount of these prison products is so 
small, compared with the whole amount 
produced in the country, that it has not 
and cannot have any very considerable 
effect upon the market price. The hue and 
cry on this subject is mere noise without 
facts to support it. 

If, moreover, it were true that the prod- 
ucts of prison labor do affect the market 
price to the disadvantage of outside labor, 
this would be no reason for abandoning the 
labor or so changing the system as to make 
it less valuable to the state. The state 
confines these convicts as a punishment for 
their crimes, and, while it confines them, it 
must pay all the expenses of their support. 
It is best for them, and certainly best for 
the state, that they should be so employed 
as to earn their own living. The state has 
aright to utilize their labor for this pur- 
pose; and, as a well-established fact of ex- 
perience, no system is so effective for the 
purpose as the contract system. Grant, 
then, if you please, that under this system 
outside labor is somewhat affected by the 
competition of prison labor; and what of 
that? Is that a reason why the state should 
abandon a policy that is on the whole bene- 
ficial, simply because it involves competi- 
tion with those who have labor to sell? 
None whatever. The state does not exist 
simply for workingmen. They are not its 
peculiar pets, as they sometimes seem to 
imagine, and they surely are not the whole 


The real remedy for the pretended griev- 
ance of the labor reformers is not to mark 
prison-made goods or break up the contract 
system, but to Support the convicts of our 
prisons in absolute idleness, and impose 





the necessary taxation for their support 
upon the general public, or to employ them 
in the manufacture of combustible articles, 
and then burn up the articles. Anything 
short of this will not reach the evil com- 
plained of, Every other remedy is simply 
quack medicine, and will not cure the dis- 
ease. Either the convicts must not work 
at all, or, if they do work, the state must 
see to it that the products of their labor 
never go into the general market. This 
will cure the disease by imposing the whole 
burden of supporting convicts upon tax- 
payers, and nothing else will, The labor 
reformers themselves are a set of quacks 
in political economy, and some of them 
are the most arrant demagogues, getting 
their living by making fools of others. 
- > 


SURPLUS POSTAGE STAMPS. 


ConGress, at the last session, provided 
that the postage on letters shall, after the 
1st of October, 1883, be at the rate of two 
cents for each half ounce or fraction thereof, 
and repealed all antecedent legislation in- 
consistent with this provision. The prac- 
tical working of this law is simple enough 
to those who buy their postage stamps as 
they want to use them, or never buy more 
than a small quantity at any one time, 
knowing when the new law takes effect 
they will manage to have no three-cent 
stamps on hand, and will at once pass to 
the two-cent rate without any embarrass- 
ment or loss to themselves. This remark 
applies to the great mass of the people who 
have occasion to use postage stamps. 

There is, however, a class of persons 
doing business in our large cities, who, in 
the absence of any fractional paper cur- 
rency, are receiving three-cent postage 
stamps as part payment for packages sent 
to customers by the mail, or for news- 
paper subscriptions. Many of these per- 
sons have large quantities of these stamps 
onhand. They come to them faster than 
they can dispose of them in any ordinary 
business way. The country postmasters 
find it to their advantage to sell postage 
stamps to their neighbors, to be remitted 
to the cities in part payment for things there 
purchased. 

The question, then, which this class of 
persons are asking is this: What shall be 
done with their surplus of three-cent stamps 
left on hand when the new law goes into 
effect ? The law itself gives no answer to 
this question. It isinoperative until the 
1st of next October; and in the meantime 
the Government will continue to supply the 
market with three-cent stamps, and the 
people to buy them. The design of Con- 
gress in dating the operation of the new 
law some seven months after its enactment 
doubtless was to enable the Government 
and the people to adjust themselves to the 
change made by it. It gives both time to 
make the transition from the one rate to the 
other. And yet nobody supposes that the 
country will come to the ist of next Octo- 
ber with all the three-cent stamps disposed 
ofandused up. Millions of them will be 
left on hand. The Government will dis- 
continue the manufacture and sale of such 
stamps, since there will be no further need 
for them; but this will not solve the prob- 
lem in relation to those already manufac- 
tured and sold, but not used. 

It strikes usthat the Postmaster-General 
would do the country a proper service if 
he would, at an early day, indicate what 
will be the policy of his Department in re- 
spect to three-cent postage stamps in the 
hands of the people when the new law goes 
into effect. They would then know before- 
hand what to expect and what todo. The 
simplest solution of the matter, and at the 
same time the most equitable, would be for 
the Government to receive the remaining 
three-cent stamps at their face value in ex- 
change for two-cent stamps. This would 
treat the former as if they were money paid 
in the purchase of the latter. We can see 
no just objection to the adoption of such a 
rule, and are quite sure that it would serve 
the convenience of at least a portion of the 
business community. 

ESOS eT! 


NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANKS 





Tas Comptroller of the Currency has 
called for the reports of the Nationa! Banks 
at the close of ‘btisiness, on May ist. We | 





print a number of them this week, in addi- 
tion to those printed last week, to which 
we call the attention of our readers. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


INN 6:tin-e: narod onde aca Balen $26,287,496 
ost ahem gee EE 5,000,000 
Barplus........scccccccoscevcecccnes 1,250,000 
IS OD .n cna cecnevnehece 162,585 
PARK NATIONAL BANK, 
OR os ciksnndcoseneesssscnpand $28,037,828 
sone, oy ard atest UE CEE ee 2,000,000 
Surplus. .........-.cedecscccccerceee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits........ccccesoere 270,569 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, 
OLE aE tannin PE: $ 2,782,517 
CI ICOM oo ic nov gnc ccevnenes apes 150,000 
ES Er er 150,000 
Undivided profits............-sesees 346 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
NN LLL OS LE EIS $5,662,026 
SEER ere 450,000 
Surplus. .......cescocssccseccevcese 175,000 
Undivided profits...............006. 95,655 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Se ae ee eee Ae $9,218,599 
nee ee 1,000,000 
ase cbnade te dkeouaeolnbs 200,600 
Undivided proOig......0.....00s00cee 158,191 
SEVENTH WARD NATIONAL BANK. 
ee Papen eee ere $1,770,707 
SOR nweccidecncossespenes 300, 
eee 51,200 
Undivided profits................+ 35,155 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

Every indication seems to point to acon. 
tinued ease in financial matters for some 
time to come. Money is plenty upon the 
market and can be obtained by the borrower 
at very low rates. The banks are steadily 
increasing their surplus reserve and are 
thereby enabled to supply their customers’ 
demands with more satisfaction. The 
amount of money held by them is, however, 
nearly ten millions less than it was at the 
same period of last year, which is attributed 
to the absorption of a considerable amount 
by the farmers of the agricultural districts 
of the country who persist in hoarding all 
the gold they can secure. Business remains 
very unsatisfactory and merchants are still 
grumbling over the loss of profits and the 
lack of encouragement there is in the various 
departments of trade. Thereis no doubt, 
but that we have been going ahead too fast 
and that there has been an overproduction 
in all lines of trade, so that the reaction was 
necessary for the safety of the future, which 
presents a prospect laden with prosperity 
and profit to the careful and cautious. 
Throughout the week the market was well 
supplied with funds seeking employment. 
The rates on call, on pledge of stock collat- 
teral were from 2 to 5 per cent. while hold- 
ers of government bonds were .supplied at 
2and 3 percent. Time loans were quoted 
at 4} per cent. : 

Prime mercantile discounts were sold at 
5 to 6 percent. according to the date of 
maturity. The flow of funds from the 
interior continues very large. The specie 
imports amounted to $46,767 and the specie 
exports to $170,875, of which $15,000 was 
gold and the remainder silver. 

Strook Markxer.—Speculation on the mar- 
ket has been dull and irregular throughout 
the week, with strong tendencies toward a 
general decline in prices. 

Orders to buy and sell were confined to 
professional operators exclusively, — the 
“outsiders” giving no indication of inter 
est in the dealings of the Exchange. They 
seem to think that there is no use fighting 
against the heavy odds of the huge bank ac- 
count, which bolsters up the actions of the 
leading operators. It is with some satis- 
faction that credence is given to the re- 
ports that the withdrawal from active 
speculation is contemplated by many of 
the manipulators who have made their 
‘*pile” and have controlled the market so 
long. 

U. 8. Bonns.—The government bond 
market was active, though weak in prices. 
Extended 5s declined $; 8 3, and 4s 4. The 
closing qnotations were as follows: 

* ., Bid. Asked. | * Bid. Asked 
5s,""81,con.at.5 14.102 — | Currency 6a, '%...127 
414s, M1, reg....112 112441 Currency 6a, '%...128 — 
4348, 1891, coup...113 11344 | Currency 6r,°97...19 — 
4, 1907, reg......119% 119‘4¢| Currency 68, °'%...130 — 
4s, 1907, coup....119's 1194 ; Currency 6s,'°99...131 — 
Three per cenis.102%, 108" | 

Rattroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and irregular. The principal busi- 
ness was in New York, West Shore & Buf- 
falo Firsts at S@S1I@ 704, and Atlantic 
& Pacific Incomes, which declined 2% per 
cent., to 298, and recovered 30§. The other 
important changes were anadvance of 1 per 
cent. in Central lowa Firsts, to 111, and 1 

er cent. in Colorado, Hocking Valiey & 
Toledo Firsts, to 83, and a decline of 1} 

r cent. in East 'lennessee Incomes, 
B7A@38: 1 per cent. in Erie Funded 5s, to 
97; 1 per cent. in International & Great 
Northern 6s, to 86, and one per cent in 
Texas & Pacific Land Grant Inconies, to 6. 

Bank 8 .—The statement of the 
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in the averages show a gain in specie of 
$4,252,900, and in legal tenders of $803,500 ; 
a contractioa im loans of $56,400; an in- 

crease in deposits of $6,626,800, and an ex- 
pansion in circulation of $4,800. The move- 
ment for the week results in a gain in sur- 
plus reserve of $3,399,700, and the banks 
now hold $5,003,825 in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

Foreign Exouance.—The dealings of the 
foreign exchange market were very dull, 
but prices were firm, with a limited inquiry 
and no pressure to sell. In the early part 
of the week the nominal asking quotations 
were marked up $c. and on Thursday were 
advanced 1c. more, closing at #4.84 for 
sixty-day bills, and #4. 874 for demand, but 
the increase was entirely due to the raise 
in the Bank of England rate. Actual busi- 
ness was done at concessions of 4c. to 1jc. 
from the posted figures. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


B. F. JACOBS, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


99 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO. 

I am prepared to offer EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS to Manufacturing Companics, 
employing from 100 to 500 persons, who wish to 
locate near Chicago. The site is desirable, with 
good railroad facilities. Address 


B. F. JACOBS, 


99 Washington St. _ 


MINNESOTA 
oe FARM L 


OA DAKOTA 

t r A) t € Af w the lender 
= core re CEN As rate that can be 
given on sa — ONDENGE INVI estments 
HAVES VINTON, St. pt TFS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_ Entrance 07 HE the Bank. — 


Gpcured ‘by First 


Im- 
prov ved RED R hy 
% NET arms, worth 06 
times she amoant Toaned. . 
principal payable 
New York t tt. and collected au 
sent to you | free of cost. First mone: 
loaner in the yoy. piGt HT YE. cet 
HE BUSINES. Fereon: acquaint- 
ance with men, yh and valu +y never had to 
foreclose a mortgage on a — River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loan 


AS SAFE AS U. S. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and recommended and endorsed by leading 
business men and clergymen, East and West—men for 
whom I bave been making these investments for years 
past. Among my 


REFEREWCES 


are such agmape as: 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. E. Gate =, PhD. LL.D., Pres't Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Importers’ and Traders’ Fietional | Beak, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, 
Franklin Falls Savings Banke F _ Falls, N. H. 
gue Congregationalist, Boston. 

THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 
~ All are pleased with my ts investments. Send for fuller 
information and circular. Remit by be all York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Mérchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper. _ GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write nee on op the old Banking 


HOWES s COMPANY, 
11 wi LL Le OT RSH ES ye Steet 
sale hours, trananccs a panel & Stock Commission 
aunt allowed Fria ae. at 4 per cent., payable 


AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, | 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP TA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 


pes «: ‘om panies having lines Ln FS construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated 


ue NANCLAL & NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 








and other Ui and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
iN Sea Eat ae POA 
fee whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


oil BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL Lo A 
vert them fmte me DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 


Creulaes and otter intginpten Towpae’ onto 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. . 
dD. &. Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Seo'y and Treas, 


asi TAA 





is true, to 


my,’ 
EE i. 











Burnham, Trevett & Mattis, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Established 1861. 
BRS 5 BE. CE, NEBRASKA, 
ES: ) HURON, DA 
Beckers in FARM MORTGAGES, COUNTY, TOWN 
and SC ne ay BONDS. 


t w Bend for descriptive list 's and references. 


. PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on Minneapolis rea] estate wit’ 
sheolste secerity, Rs © Burdett, Young 4 
Toe@ts. . Boston, western National 

in 
KA 





& sobre Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Texas Loan Agency 


LEADS THE VAN! 
NETS a AE ANTE Rt IGHEST RATES! 
LOANS. 


NINE PER a eas PIVEYEAR LOANS. 


ae. soi annual payal pa Ee an 
York City, and a= # vy ye liens on ced 


Guaranty basa 3 

Refers to E. 8. eM & CO. Bankers, 10 10 = Laat 
New York, end N. D. NOYES, 118 Pearl St.,'Bo 

Send for cire 


TEXAS IL LOAN N AGENCY, CORSICANA, TEXAS. _ 


DAKOTA. 


The most n safe, and 

making money Lo ey Sate = the ew >= > | 
RRes Barnes County. rthern Pacific 

atc 
is in the famous Red itver now being bs 
point for live P —— = in 
wages £0. One hundred Ubatldings will 
the town this season. Town is bat 
has bank, elevator, schoolh 

a hotel ; th ace. a ill get LA for 

an ote. e men will get ¢ Dus 
building them. Six bankers have already invested 
here in town lots, whieh “et 
from fifteen to two two hundred pliers 
Bates, Reed & Cooley, New and Le 
National Henk. Chicago, a: Mig ta First | Nationa] Banks of 
Fargo aud Grand Fork Correspondence 
sclicited. Address 
PERKINS, ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 
ORISKA, DaKorTa. 
or N. N. TYNER, Farco, Dakota. __ 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 

Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago 

Railway First Mort. 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 


ON CHICAGS AND INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION, 
AT 1031-2 AND INTEREST. 








Houston and Texas Central Railway 
General Mieeieere 6 Per Cent. 
mds, 
AT 100 AND INTEREST. 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street. 


No Risk: “= Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Corsols or U. 8. Bends. 
For Circular address the 


Central Iilinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill. 


EPO E CO ON OF THE 
a ht To EX Bete HANGE Sar NAL BANK, a 












New York, in a gt mgt oe at the close o: 
business, on thet Ist sash of 
Loans and discounts... errr |. 
OE RE ae 16,182 13 
U. 8. bonds to secure ceeviation oer 
Olnenetschis hendaaii aretha. onale 
eres nds, an quo bnew wee 
Due from other national banks......... (660,962 61 
Due from state and private tanks and 
i iekideiinds attineGuniees 764,608 48 
Banking-house, ete.. paomnihes 349,253 1 
Current exvenses and taxes paid. 159 & 
Checks and other cash items................. 645,515 9 
F.xchanges for Clearing: arene. . 9,123,640 43 
Bills « other banks.. 438,065 00 
Pl icdcenssacnameaceesonescess 1,721,118 58 
Leva). -tend <%. diene une Ginna oncaeid 860,000 Ww 
Duc from Treasurer, (other iia $ 
per cent. Sebanapties fund)...... rr 
Total.. pin’ - $26,287,425 88 
(LIABILITIES. ” 

Capital sock, paid in ~. - -f§5,000.000 00 
Surplus a eagr-sneressesoeescmnes «+. 1,250,000 $ 
ndivided pro’ panensne . eee 
State bank tion outstanding. ° 6,808 ud 
Dividends unpeid..................... dey vo 
Individual "te ts, wgoje - te eheck. 12,484,089 24 
Demand one cates of deposit.............. 25,220 73 
Certified checks.. 2,683,243 19 
Due to other national ban yf 7. ry 





ee a 826,297,425 8 
STATE oe ore Yorx, County or New Yor«, «8.: 

I, DU NT St Se=. Cashier of the American Ex- 
change xe ational Bank, of the City of New York, do 
solemnly «wear that the above statement tist true, to the 

best of my knowledge and belief. 

DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this sth day of 
May, 1883. Witness my hand and notarial — 


Rope 
N Publi N Co, 
Correct—Attest: otary » ¥. 
Stee ANDER CAMPBELL, ! 


ABCOCK, 
JOSIAH M. FISKE, 


R® Tx ae ne ON ot TRE 


York, i k, at the does 


Directors. 





Paceday. May it 
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Legal. n notes 
re fp TP U. 8) Treasurer (5 
cireulation ) 
Du o trom 0-6. 6. Tressurer. 
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Toane and discounts... . 94 806.409 4 
6,eut 
ds, to secure ‘gira 50,000 00 
i secure deposits... 250,009 00 
nee aes nations! ban anon i 
state and private Danka’ ‘ii 
360,080 44 
7h0,008 
ATS 
68,059 17 
2,708,508 18 
12,973 0 
Us 6p 
1,088,285 go 
627 wud = 
ug-house certificates... 1,600,000 
Silver cert aaees.. senteedipesclils 145,080 Ou 
Silver coin... 6,258 60 
Chath deavenenebes 1,962,213 @ 
00 
ou 


_ 
<7 
S 














Total 28,037,823 
Capital paid in . ++ $2,000,070 
| see us fan ‘ dognece -» 100,000 
Undivided pro: . 
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fits... 
Circulation outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid 


3 


bes 


bocce cence cseecesscceeeses coceedoccs Ge0ee 3,017 


E 
| : yeensuesuss & 


4 
| 


ee .. SB, 
STaTE ov New Yors. Country or New York, «.; 
I, EK. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, N. ¥. “Ore 4 solemnly swear thst the above 
stateuent tis true the beat of my edge and 


Signed) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 6th day of 


May 
a Groner 8. Hicrox, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Cornect. distor 2 
MUMFORD MOO) 


BANCIY H LPOG 








: Directors. 
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Nee vores at 
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cent. redemption fund 
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Surplus font cenaains ttsenatdewadns 

Undivided POM a iige 
| bank-notes outstanding... 

vidends unpaid, .... 
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Cashier's ‘checks ow seehiaa’” 
Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers. 


85, 
“Youx, os. 
-#. named bank, 
the above statement-is true, to 
of my knowledge and belief. 
. DOREMUS, Coapier. 
ore =. this ‘sth day 


=, 
Notary P Public, N. ¥. Co. 


Total.. 
State or New York. County or New 
I, H. P. DOREMUS,Cashier of the 
do do solemn! y swear that 


Subscribed and sworn to 
May, 1683, 


Correct.— Attest : 
ig mg oe ADAMS, | 


Bi ita | oso 


Bays AS, ATTORAT Bie De New 
a =o of New York. at the close of business, 











RESOURCES. 
Loans snd discounts 
rafts. m 

Otber stocks, bonds, and mortwages........ W116 
Dne from other nation 62,014 61 
— -to La | pf. fixtures. 73.000 

enpenece _ ee 13,379 6 
Checks ant other onal — 22.976 08 


te - 
Bilis of ott other banks.. 6.64" 
Fract 














ww 
ional paper currency, nickels, and 

Sings spetdencesncn dustegnereiasehercee 1,012 83 
ic discseencevescccnstde <b cb0szs0+ 0002400 197,338 = 

mption fund’ with \§ 8. Treasurer (o 
per yf eS 2,350 00 
Detal. .....ccmpos-snapenishenns 1,770,707 30 
Peptee i) paid in $300,000 00 
md oy WO SURG. cacccedove 61,200 60 
Undivided — er 36,166 @8 
Dividends w bank-notes outstanding neee 1, 4 
viden: npaid.. ecocds 
I tae gt eposits, sub, to check. » & - 
1 ual deyoite, optjest te 4.246 6 
besos oecegeesooes 13,466 19 
a checks outstan 3,bu0 
Due to other a DT ttcsescapes coqoap ony 
Due to state banks and bankers beeen eecoses® 2.226 
ee 81.770 0,707 a 
Strate oF New Yor«, mB Sours os or ray YORK, #.; 

I, JOHN D. W. G of the amed 
bank, do uy swear that the above ent is 
true, to the best of my knowtedes oad belie 

J.D. W. GRADY, 
Subscri sworn to before me. this da 
May, less. Hos, Himwoop, joey 
ew Yor ty. 
Correct.— : 
a. CDOWRING, ; 
A. C. DOWNIN { Diseatens, 
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Commercial 
DEY G GOODS. 


Tre market for ‘dry goods still exhibits 
the same lack of enterprise and activity 
that has been so conspicuous for some time 
past. The shrinkage in values has made 
the margins of profit very small, so that 
with some it is difficult to get a new dollar 
back for the old one invested, when the 
expense that the merchant has to assume 
is considered, in order to dispose of goods. 
Overproduction and excessive competition 
are the causes, to a very great extent, of the 
present dull and stagnant condition of the 
local trade as well as the extreme back- 
wardness of the season. However, there 
has been a fair number of buyers present 
upon the market throughout the week, and 
a daily growth in their number has been 
realized, so that it will not be sur- 
prising to see the volume of saleg 
commence to enlarge. The warm and 
steady weather will tend to increase the de- 
mand for light fabrics, and, no doubt, cause 
a smile of satisfaction to brighten many of 
the long facesin the various departments of 
the trade. The general demand has been 
strictly in accordance with the wants of the 
consumer, but there has been some inquiry 
for certain Fall fabrics. The jobbing trade 
has not shown much activity, but the per- 
sonal selections have been fair in quantity, 
and some orders have been received by 
telegraph, which indicate the general con- 
dition of retailers’ stocks throughout the 
country. A good business is anticipated 
next week, with fair prospects of its being 
realized. 

Cotrrox Goops.—The commission houses 
have experienced a steady though moderate 
demand for plain and colored cottons, with 
most relative activity in the former, and 
some additional orders for cotton flannels 
were placed with agents representing popu- 
lar makes. Brown sheetings are in moder- 
ate request, and prices are generally steady 
at current quotations. Several brands of 
Eastern standard sheetings and drills are 
largely sold ahead for export, as are some 
makes of Southern Sheetings. Fine and 
medium fine bleached goods are in fair re- 
quest, and low medium shirtings are mov- 
ing with some freedom; but low qualities 
remain shiggish. White goods are in light 
demand, but quilts are moving steadily, and 
leading makes are well sold up by agents. 

Print Clothe have been in fair demand and 
prices continue firm on the basis of 8 11- 
16c for 64x64 ‘‘spote,” 33c for 64x64 
‘* futures,” and 84c for 56x60s. Manufac- 
turers are not free sellers at these prices. 

Prints have been in regular demand by 
package buyers, most attention having been 
given to the newest and most tasteful fancies 
(which were taken in small lots to a fair 
amourt), and to ‘job lots” of light and 
dark fancies, in which some business was 
reported. Shirtings continue in fair re- 
quest, and the supply in first hands is ex- 
ceptionally, if not unprecedentedly, small— 
production having been discontinued be- 
cause of the unremunerative priees lately 
obtainable for this class of calicoes. 

Printed Lawns, Foulards, etc., have been 
moderately active with jobbers, and there 
was a steady call at firat hands for smal] re- 
assortments of popular styles. Sateens are 
less active, the competition of foreign 
fabrics (which are selling at low figures) 
having militated against their distribution 
to some extent. 

Ginghams have been mostly quiet in 
agents’ hands, yet there was a fair order 
demand for small parcels of popular dress 
styles, chambrays, secrsuckers, etc., and 
the jobbing trade continues very fair for 
the time of year. 

Duzss Goops.—The demand by package 
buyers has been chiefly restricted to re- 
assortments of nuns’ veilings, lace buntings, 
brocasles, cashmeres, changeable effects, etc. 
but a pretty good business in all seasonable 
fabrics was done by jobbers. 

AmezicaN Srix.—There was a steady call 
for small reassortments of dress silks, in 
which brocades, surahs, ottomans, etc., 
participated, and ottoman ribbons con- 
tinned in active demand and firm. Sewing 
silk and machine twist were in fair request, 
se ote active than a short time ago. — 

—The woolen goods mar- 


PY a ‘spirit in ite transactions, 
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what few there were, this week, open a | Great falls, 5..31 634 Wana 


small improvement is noted in the business 
transacted on the spot. Cotton-warp cassi- 
meres were quiet as a whole; 
fancy cassimeres were in some demand for 
cheap grades, and worsteds were selling 
slowly. Black worsteds are well sold up 
and one of the leading mills has just with- 
drawn its goods except for September de- 
livery. Business in Kentucky jeans is 
moderate generally, but some of the finer 


all-wool 


qualities, as doeskins, are in fair movement | 


at low prices. Sales of satinets are at pres- 
ent confined mainly to choice styles, Many 
styles of fabrics, especially in fancy cassi- 
meres, are still neglected, and generally 
goods that did not sell early are largely in 
arrears. As clothiers are now active in cut- 
ting up goods, some agents think there will 
be a better demand for new supplies later 
on, but to continue production of styles 
not sold early would be taking a great risk. 

Llosizry AND UNnverwear.—There was 
some business in fall hosiery, but sales of 
this class have not been important as yet. 
Fall underwear is in comparatively fair 
movement in some quarters, but generally 
the trade is rather expectant than active. 

Caxrrrts.— Business at the hands of job- 
bers was not so brisk as previously an! no 
improvement was reported at first hands. 
Yet, the productions of some mills sell well. 
The retail trade was fairly good during the 
week. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The department of foreign goods has been 
quiet and has participated in much the. 
same spirit which has governed the domes- 
tic market. 

A few standard brands of fine goods were in 
fair re-order request from retailers; but for 
general lines there was no demand from ei- 
ther jobbers or retailers, exceptin the case of 
some special articles, as velvet and silk rib- 
bons, hosiery, fabric gloves, etc., for which 
the demand is greater than the supply, 
Silks, dress goods, cotton goods, etc., are 
all quiet, though some colorings—as pink 
and blue in ginghams, for instance—which 
are very flat generally, cannot be had in 
quantities sufficient to meet the request. 

Laces AND Wuite Goops.—Some large 
establishments having extensive traveling 
agencies find an outlet for a fair general 
trade in laces and white goods, but in gen- 
eral white goods are in very moderate re- 
quest, while laces are quite dull. It was 
just a year ago that the lace boom collapsed 
and the volume of importations at that 
time in motion has not yet become adjusted 
to the decreased demand. The manufac- 
turers also of ladies’ lace-trimmed garments 
who now also import laces, have hada very 
dull season, on account of imported made- 
up goods that have been sol d at low prices. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week 1883. 1882. 
Entered-at the port..........- $1,706,687 $2,031,198 
Thrown on the market.,..... 1,577,545 1,969, 106 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 560,315,201 64,162,304 
Thrown on the market...... 49,126,758 64,458,435 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Eventxa, May 14th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androseoggin * Langdon GB...36 11 
a L..36 8%\Lensdale.......36 94 
44 « 6-4 1746 “ OCambric 36 124¢ 
Allendale oseed 6-4 16'¢|Masonville.....36 9¢ 
..+:07-4 20 |Nashua, E.....36 94¢ 
“ -ea84 2236 S. Bis. 42 
Avondale .... . 36 BIg “ 6W....45 1246 
Ballou & Son. .36 73¢|Newmarket, F. se — 
..88 6 |N. ¥. Mills.....86 113¢ 
Bay Milis...... 36 «9t¢| +“ Wt'r Twist 36 123¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 104¢) “ --. 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%| “ 1.64 17 
Boott, R....+.-27 5d) -- 84 2 
eS 36 17 |Pepperell ....6-4 17 
“ AGO,...36 8% “ a le 
Cabot...... colt Bs GdbindB ar ceed 28 
ht Oe A4 Th eo -+ 9-4 
edie ITY TT. 98 104¢ - 104 28 
*  seeeouee 64 il ° +. 33 
Canes....4.22037 Pequot... «54 16 
Clinton, Al,...36 9 ” aeons 64 2 
Bivee 36 «S44 'Slaterville......88 
ht,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX.36 11}¢ 
Mn 38 Utica..........85 9 
Fruit of the Loom ; * ex. heavy .36 
¢ * 96 OG) nseseeee OO 16 
a “« 38 8 Waser ers 64 18 
«“ “24 1 ene YLT oe te | 
Forestdale wale fs » cand. oS 30 
Green G....... ore eee 821¢ 
Gold tome “ ‘heavy...100 85° 
“ 88) «66hy) “  Nonp,.v 12 














~~ - | “* ~ OXX.86 12 
“ 33 — 


* cambric.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Tam “d’blewarp36 12 
“ « 6 


8 |Washington. . +26 


“ e .@ Bt Bewi...: 86 11 
Highland ee 366«9 * cambric...— 12) 
_ eS 36 «(1h¢ | Whitineville . .. 96 ve 
In ian Orchard : - 33 61g 

“ — DW36 4 |Williamsville ; 
Langdon, 76....36 9¢! A1L.36 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.. .36 6 |Laconia.... .10-4 26 
rl ll Eh U2? ee 11-4 28 


D,....36 6%'Lyman, B,.....40 1044 
“ —H... 36 74¢/Massac usetts : 
Se: P....37 644) “  6©BB....96 6 
- LL. 36 6% | ~ Se econ 30. «5 
‘ ..31 66 “ Stand. 36 714 
Apple ton, ea “ol 8 (\Mystic River.,.36 — 
XX ..36 6%|Nashua, fine O.. 1h 
. ae 1h - R....96 8 
Augusta.......36 7 | eo E....40 94 
gore Tr” “ W....48 1216 
" A....27 54 Newmarket, B...36 6 


Broadway. ....! 6%) “ DD.36 6% 
Bedford, R.....30 544) “ G..36 = 6% 
Boott, O.... .. 34644) “ N36 71 
FF,....36 78{'Pac ‘ifle , Extra..36 7% 

“ M,fam.36 744 isc ogee si 

wg oe 40 8% Pepperell 1-4 17 

C ontine ental, f 36 71% Le 4 QM 

D.40 8% “ 94 23 

Conestogo,D. .28 6 - ... 104 26 
‘ G...80 64, “ ....11-4 QBl¢ 

“ 8...83. 7) 12-4 33 

"= W...36 = 7)¢\Pe pperell Efine,3 39 «8 
Dwight, X......30 6 R.. 36 Ty 

O'Yoece GO <¢ @..8 7 
w Pee ae - N...30 6 
Exeter, A...... 36 6% Pepuot,A ....36 8 
 } ten 33 6% m’ B.t0ee. Oe 

Ellerton. ....10-4 26 ms SF leaee 4 


Great Fails, E. 36 8 Pittafield, A... 
Hill’sS’mp.id’m45 11}j;Pocasset, C... 
iia 


eseeel 
& 


Indian Head...36 8 “ 61g 
ie. a 7i¢\ sas | 8% 
“40 1046 (Stark, AA..... 8 
= 2 45 1234) Utica........- 36 9 

Indian Ore hard : “ heavy....40 9¢ 
Sc 2 oer oe 48 16 
ie DW..36 8 OW  caen ext 58 18 
*¢ = 2: haere 78 27k 
- oe a iar 86 — 

Lawrence, LL. .36 68; Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
“ V..088 — | évecete 2 
" XX..36 8 ee 
ue XXX.40 9%| 5 waanen 89 3219 

Langley, A.....36 7 | -" +2099 35 
~ incom © . wie 108 40 
W  peses 34 5 |Wachusett.....36 734 

Laconia ..... 74 17 “ coco «=O 
-” noe & “ a 
Oo gcc84 B | - +48 13 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton......— @8 Massachu- 

Augusta...... — @7%| setts,D....— @ 7% 

hi A — @8 Massachu- 

Laconia.... . — @8%| setts,G — @7 

Langley, A...— @8 (|Pepperell....— @ 8 

Langley, B...— @7}¢| iStark, re @ 8 

CORSET JEANS. 

NE can < rae —@ 7% \Laconia....... —@ 1% 

Androscoggin — earsarge sat..—@ 

Wb svacenasns Lawrence. .....—@— 
Canoe River.. oe 6 Naumkeag sat. -—@ 84 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 epee blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, Rockport... ..-—-@ 74 

Imported....—@ 6%| 

PRINTS. 

Albion.........—@ 54 Manchester....—@ 61¢ 

American. ..... —@ 6 |Merrimack, D..—@ 6 

Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 (|Mallory...... --—@ 6% 

Arnoid’s........—@ 6};|Oriental mana —@ 6 

Cocheco.... ... —@ 64 eee —@ 644 

Dunnell’s fancy—@ 64 Bichmond’s....—@ 614 

Garner’s....... —@ 5 |Simpson’s solid 

Gloucester.....—@ 6 | black........ —@ 6 

Hartel........ -—@ 634 |Steel River, fan- 

Hamilton...... —@ 6} BPiccccccens -—@ 6 

Knickerbocker, Southbridge 

fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 


Lancaster ......—@— |Windsor, ancy.—@ 6h¢ 


TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 16 |Methuen, AA.... 15 
o “44 20 = ASA... — 
= +: Be. Be vascnanes 7 
vst Missa 18 Pearl River...... 15 
“ Rowe 7 Pemberton, AA.. 14 
“ SS } ~e 
- | a 103 | = | 
oop Gowen 10° * swift River...... 8 
Cordis, AAA...32 14 ‘;Thorndike, A.. 8 
“  ACE...382 16 ™ Bes 8 
- Feal..8 & Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 1214; No. 1.......... 
« a: 103s | York PRP ee: 82 16 
Lewiston, A. ..36 i) 30 13 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX.—-@11 (Park Mills, No. 
“6 X..—@10 | GO.........00— 
Economy...... —@10 |Park EX ~~ 
Otis, apron. ...—@10 | LD scan otis -—-@13 
Prodigy....... -—@l1 (York, _ -.~@10 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 (Otis,CC...... -~@12 
Boston........—@8 (Otis, BB...... -—@13 
— h’y ‘Pearl River....—@14 
baa nes ted —@15 York..........~-@15 
Cota — Warren, AXA..—@14 
brown.......~-@144| “ BB....—@18 
GINGHAMS. 
—— aa See... ..~@ 8 


Glangow checks —@ ie White Mf gOo., 
yn'w—@ 8 ataple...... «—@ 8 

ee -~@ — |White M’f'gCo., 

Manchester... .—@ 7%; fancy...... .—@ 8 


eTRIPES, 
American. . ..~— Otis, BB.....— @10 
. + ig Thomas, A — Sis 
“ fancy.— “ B~ 
oo 8 
ee Sas » She103, 





RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


STRAW GOODS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
May Anniversaries. 


LEGHORNS FOR } MI ISSES AND QHILDREN, 
65, 75 and 85 centa. 
FINEST ENGLISH MITANS SMALL i BONNETS, 
FINEST, ENGLISH MILANS, HATS AND POKE 
NETS, #5c., $1.13, $1.26, $1.38, 81.50. 
nun ——— CHIPS, BLACK, AND COLORS, 
Se aa ud 9 cents 
BELGIAN SPLIT STRAWS, COLORS, 69e., Téc., $1.18, 


ROUGH AND READY, PEARL AND RUSTIC BRAIDS, 
25, 35, 45 cents. 


MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


“ym Sag a 1 HATS AND SAILORS, 25c., 45c., 


NANKEEN HATS, 


THOUSANDS OF THEM FROM 2ic. EACH. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


$3.50, 85.00, 86.00, $7.00, $8.00, TO $30 
EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRABLE. 
AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION. 


PARASOLS FOR CHI ApREY AT 2%c. AND 3 
PARASOLS FOR LADIES AND MISSES. _ 


LISLE THREAD AND JERSEY GLOVES. 





FANS NAME AND JE 
SUMMER SILK SUITS. go OOD > QUALITY, 813.50, 
FINE AL NUN'S 58 
FINE SATIN RHADAME SUITS » B15. 
shine HEC CK AND PLAIN¢ ALL-WOOL CLOTH 
ALL- WOOL CASHMERE SUITS, TRIMMED, 812.50, 


MISSES’ SUITS. 


yHIT UE SUITS, 
vH 


+a aS rk 
WO.PIECE WN_ SUITS, TRIMMED 
OR. AND. INSERTING, VERY FINE (8 to 16 


86. 
SES’ NUN’S VEILING SUITS, $8.50, a oo 
DAH CLOT 


18 
ISSES’ SHOU. H SUITS, NEW 
TRIMMED SATIN AND POINT LACE, $5.75 AND 


75. 
te ppewe SILK SUITS, IN BLUE, CARDINAL 
AND BROWN, AGES 2 TO 6 YEARS, 85; WORTH 


7.50. 
MISSES’ STUFF SCHOOL DRESSES, $1.75. 


MISSES’ om E pees SUITS, TRIMMED 
WHITE BRAID 


ATTRACTIONS 


IN LACES. BED-SPREADS WHITE E GOODS, DRY 
GOO S$ SILKS, OSTRI 
PLU Mus | MILL INERY GOODS, Hil 





Orders by Mail Soenetiy, pele to. 
FASHION MAGAZINE, SINGLE NUMBER 


tt ao OGUE AND BEIGE LIST 
F ALL GOODS IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENT 


EDW, RIDLEY & SONS, 
909, 311 3111-2 to 321 Grand St, 


58, 60, 62, 4. 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST., 59, 61, and 63 
ORCHARD STREET. 


DECIDED BARGAINS 


WILL BE OFFERED ON MONDAY IN 


OPENWORK HAMBURGS 


CREAM AND ECRU MULLS 
FOR SUMMER DRESSES, 


ALSO, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ORIENTAL, SPANISH, 
GUIPURE, AND CROCHET LACES AT 
2%5c., 50c., AND 7ic. PER YARD. 


VERY LOW PRICES 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d: St, and 19 West 22d ‘ 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


IMPORTERS, 
No.8 WEST itu ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


alt tote rtant to our patrons and the ladies generally 
w that t we are receiving raamay A week from 


NEW MODELS I 
ELEGANT BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 


It is also important to our friends to know that the 
most recherche and graceful 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 
to be found in New York, made in the city, are at the 
PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
Ladies who are catied ¢ to 0 pat on BLACK, will please re- 


ODEN MEGERE, 
PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
py and Renee § for school at gizle, sian and 





little gi 
HATS FOR crate Sore 
MILLINERY ERY MA of all NS. 
ADE : 
ree ch Flowers and Tigsts « 
pres Jardin 
I. LOEW EN N, Proprietor. 





B.} Deming 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAIL) 
OFFER 


ADDITIONAL BARGAINS IN 


ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS. 


FANCY SILKS, 


35 PIECES CHOICE WEAVE LOUISINE, FANCY 
STYLES, 75c.3 REDUCED FROM $1.25 
PER YARD. 

50 PIECES STRIPED AND CHECKED, (CAREFUL. 
LY WOVEN AND FREE FROM THE 
USUAL IMPERFECTIONS,) G5c. PER 
YARD. 

25 PIECES COLORED SICK RHADAMES, PLIABLE, 
SOFT-FINISHED, AT $1.15; FORMER 
PRICE $2.25 PER YARD. 

1,000 YARDS EXTRA QUALITY COLORED Gros 
GRAIN, IN CHOICE COLORS, AT 85c, 
PER YARD. 


BLACK SILKS 

AT $1.00 PER YARD. KEDUCED FROM $1.25, 

AT $1.50 PER YARD. REDUCED FROM $1.85. 

AT $1.75 PER YARD. REDUCED FROM $2.15. 

ONE LOT BLACK CASHMERE ETOILE D'ARGENT 

AT $1.35 PER YARD. 

ONE LOT BLACK CASHMERE ETOTILE D'OR AT 
$2.25 PER YARD, MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US AND CONFI. 
DENTLY RECOMMENDED IOk WEAR 
AND APPEARANCE. 


DRESS GOODS. 


3 CASES ILLUMINATED PIN STRIPES AND MIX. 
TURES IN ALL-WOOL, MEDIUM WEIGHT, 
44 INCHES WIDE, AT 50c. PER YARD. 

2 CASES ALL-WOOL TWILLED DE BEIGE AT 45c. 
PER YARD. THESE GOODS HAVE BEEN 
SOLD THIS SEASON AT $1 AND 75c. PER 
YARD, RESPECTIVELY. 

ALSO A LARGE LINE OF KYBERS, ARMURE, 
AND CHUDDAH CLOTHS, IN WHITE AND DE. 
SIRABLE COLORS, AT 50c. PER YARD. MUCH 
UNDER VALUE. we 


Fourth Avenue Section. 

100 PIECES KYBERCLOTH AND ALL-WOOL DE. 
BEIGE, IN PLAIN COLORS AND MIXED 
EFFECTS, AT 25c. PER YARD. 

60 PIECES ALL-WUOL PLAID SUITINGS, 50c. PER 
YARD; REDUCED FROM 75c. PER YARD 

50 PIECES BLACK NUN’S VEILING AT 35c. PER 
YARD; WORTH 50c. PER YARD. 


Cloak Department. 


BROCADED SILK WRAPS, TASTFULLY TRIMMED 
WITH SPANISH LACE, 
REDUCED FROM $15.00 TO 310.00. 
REDUCED FROM $17.50 TO $12.00. 
REDUCED FROM $20.00 TO $15.00. 
REDUCED FROM $25.00 TO $17.50. 

ALSO, THE BALANCE OF THIS SEASON'S IM- 
PORTATION OF JERSEY .CLOTH STREET 
JACKETS, HANDSOMELY EMBROIDERED, RE- 
DUCED TO EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


EMBROIDERED COTTON ROBES. 


TO CLOSE OUT THE REMAINDER OF A LAKGE 
CONSIGNMENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFAC. 
TURERS, WE OFFER 125 EMBROIDERED TOILE 
D'ALSACE ROBES AT $6.00; REDUCED FROM 
$12.00. 

100 EMBROIDERED FRENCH ZEPHYR ROBES 
(SLIGHTLY IMPERFECT), AT $7.00 EACH; RE- 


DUCED FROM #1 500. on ten ROBE CONTAINS 

MPLE MATERIAL MAKE A COMPLETE 
STYLISH COSTUME, 

BSE Aree ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOW rg PRICES 
IN Y 5° IVERED AT ANY AC- 

‘HE UNITED STATES FREE 
ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARG 

% DE RECEIVED BY M ate FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL ) be OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTIO 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, 


ARE OONSTANTLY RECEIVING NEW. FABRIC 
POR FIRST A 3 SEC oRD MOURNING FO 


SPRING 4 p 
re VE JUST OPENED A CHOICE OR, ete 
oF GRENADINES, Ni NU ~ Vat. WAGE etee 


SRAP ht Saeed MPARASOLS aX dt 


T 


Sapa DarAR a 
a MOCO AEDT 


JACKSON'S, 


W717 heer bet. Sth and 


GREAT SLAUGHTER 


IN FANCY 


CHINA STRAW MATTINGS. 


Hither eu as 4 ae HOLL OF FOR BS 
Yk G Nbt Ce 
ie he hoa ahs SOME 


H. P. WILLIAMS & -CO., 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


AND bia * fost DESIRABLE Amt STYLES, 
D COLORS IN UNTRIMME 


STRAW GOODS, 


BOTH FOR, wide AND CETLORRE. | m= CHIPS, 
LANS, BASKET BRAID 


DRESS GOODS, 


N ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 
FRENCH CASHMERE, CAMEL’S ae Marrs 
SHOODAH CLOTHS, SERGES. NT- 

1NGS, LADIES' CLOTH, AND PL ANNEL SUITINGS 


NUNS’ VEILING, 


IN ALL COLORS, eRe TED A ALL eae FULL 


BLACK SILKS, 


a v4 J FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC ene. IN 
MMENSE VARIETY, fan EVERY YARD A BAR. 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, OUR 
OWN DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOTTINGHAM. 


UNDERWEAR 


HE CHOICEST STYLES, FRO 
FOU Grow XW SaKROOMS AND MADE FROM THE: 
BEST MATERIALS. 


VE AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
ALL THE ABO AT ee 


Spring Catalogues Now Ready. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
E. J. DENNING & 00. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 


CARPET DEPARTMENT 


will place on sale on Monday and during the week, 
200 Pieces 
Best quality, finest styles 
FIVE FRAME, { PER 
BODY BRUSSELS, $ YARD. 
200 Pieces 


VELVET, $ | PER 
best qualities, Special designs, YARD. 
150 Pieces 

WILTONS, 








. YARD. 

MO OIneT QUALITY, 8 | 20 yARD 
the heaviest extra supers made, 5c. YARD. 

ALSO, A LOT OF 
RECENTLY MANUFACTURED, AND OF THE 
REGULAR GRADES. 
OF COLORINGS TO MATCH THE CARPETS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 

Broadway, Athive., sth &10thSts. 

1883 


Choice Patterns, Best Qualities, $ | 15 

EXTRA INGRAINS, All Wool, 

ALL THESE CARPETS ARE FRESH, NEW GOODS, 
RUCS AND MATS, 
HAVING BREN GREATLY REDUCED.. 

GH & CO., 








SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & _CO., 

174 Fulton Street, 

oier 2 Few ond ta: Large Stock of Chotee and Carefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Will offer during the next thirty 
days a large line of 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETING, 


manufactured by the celebrated 


BIGELOW CARPET COMPANY, 


at a greatly reduced price. These 
goods have received the highest 
award wherever exhibited, in- 
cluding Gold Medals at the Paris 
Exposition, 18'78, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876, and are much 
superior to any Brussels Carpet- 
ings now offered in the market at 
low prices. 


Broadway, 18th and (9th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


MATTINGS, 


GREAT SALE. 


A CARGO JUST iN ed OWN DIRECT 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY, AT #5 PER 
LL OF ARDS. 


y 
500 DIFFERENT STYLES Fix. FANCY, AND sold ID 
COLO BAL TINTS) 1 AT $10 PER R 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& Co., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


BODY BRUSSELS 
CARPETS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


99c. Per Yard, 


WITH BORDERS 22% INCHES WIDE TO MATCH, 
AT SAME PRICE, FROM THE MILLS OF THE 
LOWELL, HARTFORD, BIGELOW, AND OTHER 
FIRST-CLASS MANUFACTURERS. 


300 Rolls Moquettes at $1.24 














MATTINGS, 


FRESH IMPORTATIONS, LATEST STYLES, FROM 
$4 PER ROLL. 


J. W. Crossley, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor Place, 
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Weekly Market Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, May 11th, 1888.) 





x 
®@OEDOD 
Seoocecn 


22282 


mae ie (new), on a -— — @ 86 00 


Grand Bank Cod 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass 
Mackerel, No. 2 Maas 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass 
Herring, per box 


oeeeee 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


Frour: 





No. 3 Winter...........000- 320 @3 55 
Superfine Spring........... 3 @ 3 75 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,l., Super- 
fine Winter peieee6Weba> a @ 410 
State Extra brands........ 410 @42 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 4 $0 @ 4 40 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 535 @ 5 95 
Bpring at, “Patents”. é 15 @7 75 
Good to Spring 
Wheat, ee PES ea @ 440 
Ex. Amber Ind, Ohio, and 
ry ee @ 4 50 
O, Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 @ 6 25 
White Wheat — = & ta) § 60 @ 6 3 
St. Louis; Family......... 5 ” @ 5 
St. Louis, One nb e0bho de 560 @ 6 
Genessee, Extra Brands.. . 580 @ 6 8 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 430 @ 5 35 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 5 70 @ 5 80 
SourHERN Flock 
NGS cade dines abasaneSook 560 @615 
ER TR ee 570 @6 BO 
ind Rabite nin ansedtint 480 @615 
Rye FLrour 
eT ae eae 250 @3 00 
(sts SRP 360 @ 3 85 
Corn : 
250 @3 30 
- 3530 @— — 
-~ 330 @— — 
Rs hicactin ape SintnWies 91% @128 
a S eee 106 @107 
ahocissssncadbes 1 17% @ 1 273 
OE eee see ee C4 @— 6456 
, Eel IRE ie, Sapeeiee —-— @- 
ee, OE. 6S 5d — 6 @— 
Oats: 
0 eer — 51 @— 56 
oe ee Lae —49 @— 
New York, Mixed.......... — 47;@— 49 
SD eae —— @— 
Pennsylvania. Woes 'd< 4600 cides — Tix@— 80 
Beans: 
a ES A + 2124@ 2 15 
TRGRUOWE. 2 6's ccvcccee coor 2 @2 46 
| ERIN creer ee 210 @216 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 120 @1 2 
22% @— — 
00 @820 50 
1675 @ 17 00 
18 75 @ 19 50 
2150 @ 22 SO 
Short Clear......... +--+» 1100 @ 11 624, 
5) eee 11 00 sy 
11 873¢@ 11 50 
— 134@ — 14 
Shoulders.......~— 9%@ — 10% 


sate Cray EI er 


~-—-— @ 6h 
13 50 @ 15 50 
12 50 @ 13 50 


Sour Extras and Patents. .63 75 @5 00 








HAY AND STRAW 
Shipping, per 100 03 
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sssssesse 
SESELESES 


992fOHOHHS 


bibbss euseeces® 


“eee 


DHHHE 
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Atte eee eteee 
eee eee 
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(631) 23 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine... .......6...04... 18) @141¢ 
GOT WS BUND. 0 000 oc cc SET si ccce. cs ll @13 
Fair to g00d.... ».«s0-<++ sour 9 @18 
Ohio Factory, flat fine...........50 6... 8y@lH 
Flat, good to prime................5., ll @18 
Skimmed Creamery. ................. 8 @ 8% 
i Factory, new........... 7 
EaGcs, 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by,.— @17 
State and Peanayivanio. [waar etiana> 34 Text 
Western and Canadian.......... ..:..— @16K 
LARD. 
ae er 100 me. bemebirestl 1“ 95 oan 00 
eee NTE 8 9 @ 12 00 
ieee POULTRY. 
mere Sy wenn yt -— 18 @— 20 
Shic! to Philadelphia. -— 30 @— 35 
wis, ni ci ccnnsent eet tees — 18 @~— Ww 
State and Western...... — 15 @-— 19 
a ee — 16 @-— 26 
VEGETABL KS. 
Asparagus, per dozen...,....... 100 @ 2 00 
Onions, ola, per bbl... -100 @ 1580 
Onions, Bermuda, per c crate...s— — @ 1 50 
Cabbage, South, per crate. - 200 @ 3 75 


Potatoes, Bermac as, new. . 550 @ 6 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl. + 262 @ 2 75 


Potatoes, Western N, > © 200 @ 2 62 
Sweet Potatoes, per a. -— — @500 
Beets, L. L, eo wae 100 bunoches..... 1 26 @- 

Turnip, Kia per bbls eves 175 @ 2 00 
Gree ‘ean, Sout per crate. 50 @— 15 
String Beans, South “* = * .2 3 @ 3 WD 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 


Strawberrics, Southern ? gt... 8 25 @® 35 
Apples, Russetts.............. 350 @ 4 25 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl..... 350 @ 5 50 
Apples, inferior, perbbi.... .. 150@ 2 50 


Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd, 





|g phe petites | Bv@— 6% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU I. 
Apples, Sliced. . . —-8 @—9 
Peaches, Peele cgi cli 15 @—20 
Pe aches, ere —5& @— by 
SESE in 9 @— ¢ 
applet Pts 27 @— 28 
Huckloberrses..........0...s0000 ~13 @— 181¢ 
CATTLE ae 
Beef, dressed... peeanaes 9,@-—-11 
Weate rn, he avy ‘we ‘the Sl —-6 @-— by 
Mixed, Western..............005 5ig@-— 6 
te Jersey and near-by...... Sy @— 6 
ae en - @— 74 
Live Calves, prime.............. — T¥@— 1% 
= fair to good........ — ty@— Ty 
ses sag butte rmilk See 5ke@— 6 
o sed GUNNS 500 sccsess ~ 5@— 6 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —8 @—9 
a ee —- 9 @—10 
“— Lcteachanih ahh aadnans xeada 9K@— 9% 
« dremel, 2 ree 775 @ 8 20 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. Bdieessoen 28 @35 
54 Fine, oF wnt otvahe digitale bal @27 
” Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
Mind sed aersrerbuide so 0s%dih itd @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 
” es 2.........95 @40 
“ “ *  common...... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
= et-astice bid 43 @45 
“ * o' RS Bi. i 4 @46 
— vy at ee 3 @40 
‘et se “common. 30 @u 


Burry at value, 


GUAN 0 AND FE FERTILIZERS. 


in'd Bone 32 00 @365 00 


“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 

** Ground Bone........... 31 00 @83 

‘  Creacent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 

“Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 

** —Tobaceo Fertilizer... ... 47 00 @50 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @85 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ....,... WO 

“* “Wheat gg? ite 50 

“6 Cobbess 905 2.8868) 51 


‘** AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer, . 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 


7 compounded to order: 
Hocnoetont aoe 
H 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 

‘obacco Grower 
(Michiga ad Sopeen Works) 
Banner fickign Flour 


“ 


Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lot) 


Bardy's F Peruvian Guano 
“* Acid ie 
“  Atomized phate. . 


Rendle han tet 5 tons or ove 
rphos- 


3& 
ses283 8 & S SS SSESSESE 


esgegse & & 5 


* 
~~ 


Guano, Peruv’ v'n,rectie, 9.70 P.c. 


22'\|8 888s 
oot SOSek B888esek = ee 


Plaster, ton ( 
Marte of 


gee SRSES SesseeseE es Fs 
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Iusurance. 


INSURANCE PROTECTED. 


Wues acity, county, or state wishes to ef- 
fect a loan for any needed public improve- 
ment, bonds are issued, usually protected by 
a statute providing that a sinking fund shall 
be created at once. An annual tax is as- 
sessed and collected of sufficient amount, 
which, together with the interest on the 
same, will produce the full amount of the 
bonds at the date of their maturity. Pro- 
vision is also made for paying the interest 
on these bonds in the meantime. 

This is a simple business transaction, 
with which every one is familiar and which 
every one admits to be proper and just, No 
protests are ever heard against it. Trust 
funds of all descriptions, such as the accu- 
wulations of savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, and guardian trusts, are readily 
invested in these bonds, because it is uni- 
versally understood that adequate provis- 
ion has been made for their redemption. 

Now, every well-regulated life insurance 
company follows precisely this same pro- 
cess in the management of its business. 
Before policies are issued, pledging the 
payment of a definite amount at the end 
of an endowment period, or at death, it is 
necessary to know what amount of money 
is needed annually from each member of 
the company, which, together with the in- 
terest on the same, will produce the face 
of the policy at maturity. This is easily 
ascertainable by any mathematician who 
can have access to mortality and compound 
interest tables. The creation of a fund for 
the liquidation of these insurances is com- 
menced at once from the annual premiums, 
which are paid in advance, and is called 
the reserve fund. It corresponds precisely 
with the sinking fund in the bond transac- 
tion. Redemption fund would be a better 
term to use in both cases, as it expresses 
more clearly the function which it fills in 
the cases cited, and is more easily under- 
stood. In life insurance it is necessary to 
fix this annual tax or premium sufficiently 
high to make the fulfillment of the con- 
tract absolutely sure. It is easy to distrib- 
ute annually the overpayments, or money 
that has been collected and not needed. 
These moneys are usually called dividends. 
Return premiums is a better term, because 
it is aclearer expression of what is actual- 
ly done. 

Now, if a redemption fund is needful and 
proper in the bond case, it is also needful 
and proper in the matter of an insurance 
contract; and any argument that is ad- 
duced to prove that such a fund is not 
needed in the latter must apply with equal 
force to the former. And yet we have 
among us numerous schemes purporting to 
be life insurance, whose whole precept and 
practice consist in dispensing with reserve 
or redemption funds, and depend on 
assessments on the surviving members to 
pay death claims. 

Repudiation of bonds in some Southern 
communities is but the natural result of a 
failure to sustain a sinking fund with an- 
nual appropriations. The particular officials 
who had charge of affairs when the bonds 
fell due were not to blame when they re- 
fused payment. They did not have the 
money. It had not been collected in the 
proper and usual manner. The blame lay 
all along the line, from the time the 
money was borrowed until its payment was 
refused. Repudiation of insurance con- 
tracts will be the inevitable result of dis- 
carding reserve or redemption funds in- 
creased annually, for it is as impossible to 
raise the money in one huge sum at or near 
the end in the one case as in the other. 

Our young business men who mean to 
pursue and adhere to sound business 
methods should consider this subject well, 
and should not thoughtlessly indorse or 
promote plans and schemes in insurance 
which they would not tolerate for one mo- 
ment if applied to bond loans, or to any 
other business transaction. 





A SHORT STORY. 

Turns is plenty of room ina nutshell to 
tell the whole story and the exact truth 
about the utter worthlessness of the whole 
brood of co-operative insurance companies. 





The Underwriter of this olty haa the follow. | 


ing to say about these disreputable and 
swindling concerns in the State of Ohio. 


“The cateful analysis made by the insurance 
superintendent of Ohio of the co-operative life 
business of that state in 1882 enables us to insti- 
tute comparisons which we have heretofore been 
unable to make, owing to the mystery that en- 
shrouds the societics and the apparent lack of 
a desire on the part of the departments to pro- 
cure and publish accurate statistics, And the 
first remarkable thing about co-operative life in- 
surance in Ohio is that, although in its infancy, 
it seems to have aboutattained itsgrowth. One- 
third of the sixty-seven companies reporting were 
less than a year old and presumably laboring 
with all their might to secure business, yet the 
new certificates issued were only 31,721, while 
those which ceased to be in force through death 
and lapse numbered 30,595. Another noticeable 
thing is the astonishing death rate, which is 
double that of the life companies doing business 
in New York, and in some cases amounts to near- 
ly one-half the membership. Four companies 
have each made over one hundred assessments, 
and one has made 164. In the aggregate these 
companies have paid beneficiaries seventeen per 
cent, of the face of their certificates. The ex- 
penses of the management were .3367 of the 
income, while those of iife companies were .1652. 
In short, when we come to get at an analysis of 
this boasted cheap insurance, it turns out to be 
what we have all along said it was, neither insur- 
ance nor cheap, The managers spend about 
thirty-four per cent. of the income and the as- 
sured get seventeen per cent. of their supposed 


assurance.” 
cuentas 


LIFE {NSURANCE RESERVE. 


Av Illinois subscriber, who assures us that 
he reads this department of the InpEPEND- 
ENT with great interest and has derived 
valuable information from it, requests us 
to publish an explanation of the legal re- 
serve required of life insurance companies, 
and of the method of ascertaining its 
amount. This is elementary information 
(speaking in an actuarial sense) and has 
been many times given, in various publica- 
tions and insurance literature; yet we 
cheerfully comply with the request, because 
many other persons are probably as little 
informed about it still (and let it be under- 
stood that not to be aware what reserve is 
and what it is for implies no reproach), and 
we can do no better service than to aid in 
conveying a general and correct idea of insur- 
ance reserves, as they are the foundation of 
all life insurance. 

To simplify the illustrative case, suppose 
there were no uncertainty about dates of 
death, but that (being practically a savings 
bank deposit, if you like) all life policies 
were torun a fixed term, say twenty years; 
suppose, also, there were no expenses to be 
considered. Suppose the policies were 
simply to contract to pay $1,000 twenty 
years hence, for the consideration of equal 
annual payments in advance during the 
term. Suppose there were no interest earn- 
ings; then the required premium, on these 
conditions, would obviously be $50 a year. 
The company has to pay $1,000, certainly, 
and must have the money ready; but it 
need not have it all now on hand, since $50 
come in yearly, and the required amount is 
thus guaranteed. At the end of one year 
$50 on hand would be enough and perfectly 
safe ; at the end of three years $150 would be 
wanted; at the end of eighteen $900 must be 
on hand. These successive sums increas- 
ing yearly, are the ‘‘ reserve,” are they not? 
Modify the supposition, to approach more 
nearly the actual facts. First, suppose the 
money is put at interest; then the interest 
will reduce the $50 yearly required some- 
what, and it is evident that it will reduce 
the $50 the more as the rate of interest is 
higher. Suppose that $50 a year is re- 
quired, if 4 per cent. interest is to be ob- 
tained, and all moneys are of course to be 
compounded at that rate; then, if five per 
cent. were had, $45 might answer instead 
of $50; if six per cent. were had, $40 a 
year might do; if eight per cent. were had, 
$25 a year might do. (This is simply a 
rude approximation, not accurate and not 
intended to be. In fact, money compounded 
at eight per cent. would increase more than 
twice as fast as if at four; but this does not 
affect the illustration, which answers if it 
enables the reader to cateh the point. } 

Hence, reserve may be defined as that sum 
in hand at any present time, which, together 
with successive annual premiums, ali improved 
at a given rate of compound interest, wilt auf. 
Sice to mest a policy when that policy matures. 








It is plain that the whbtter the term ‘for. 


which a policy has to run (for example, an 
endowment) the larger the reserve required ; 
that, for like reason, the longer a policy has 
run the greater its reserve, since that must 
increase every year; also that the greater 
the interest rate the less the required re- 
serve, and vice versa. This follows because, 
as above explained, the faster the premiums 
paid will increase by interest the less the 
principal is required to be in order to foot 
up a given total. 

When you add another supposition, in 
conformity to facte—namely, that there are 
expenses to be counted in—the amount re- 
quired to be paid is increased somewhat, but 
the principle of the case is not changed at all. 
Make the last supposition required—that 
the policies do not all run a fixed time, but 
according to the varying dates of death— 
and the insurance condition comes in. 
Now ‘‘average” comes into play, and the 
same assumptions and facts remain true, 
not as to the individual, but as to the average 
of a mass. One man dies prematurely, 
before his policy has had time to ac- 
cumulate much reserve; somebody else 
lives beyond the time required, and, 
one with another, the law works itself 
out. The necessity of reserve accumula- 
tions arises from the fact that (as already 
explained) a level or uniform premium is 
charged, so that, unless the too-much now 
collected were put away and improved at 
interest, there would be no provision for 
offsetting the effect of the too-little pay- 
ments collected later on, and the contract 
could not be carried out. Over and over it 
has been explained that these accumula- 
tions which make people jealous of so much 
visible ‘‘ wealth” and give rise to so many 
misapprehensions and mistaken denuncia- 
tions are indispensable. Co-operative socie- 
ties do not have them. The result is that 
co-operative societies break as soon as the 
want of them is felt, and this will ccntinue 
to be so until somebody is strong enough 
and acute enough to successfally butt 
against the rules of arithmetic. 


eS 


SQUARE TRUTH-TELLING. 


Wer have often printed in these columns, 
from the Traveler's Record, some very fine 
specimens of good, square English as ap- 
plied to the co-operative insurance com- 
panies of the country, but the following 
should, certainly, rank among the very 
best of the whole batch. 


“When s man openly proclaims himself a 
swindler, his word is rightly held to be conclu- 
sive in the matter. Such cases are not unknown ; 
but we never expected to seea faro banker. after 
filling the air with shrieking protests that he was 
an honest man and his business a public charity 
—enabling people to make money much faster 
than by the cruel old way of earning it, invented 
by monopolists—put his tongue in his chcek and 
hold a public confab with his fellow-sharpers, in 
which he confessed the truth of every charge 
ever made against the business, and coolly con- 
gratulated the insiders on the fact that the swin- 
dled victims kept dropping out to make room 
for new ones. This amazing exhibition is now 
afforded us, and we hope the frozen-out_;par- 
ties will like it. Of all the charges of delusion 
and fraud ever made against the assessment busi- 
ness, the most damaging is the following from 
the Pacific States. Watchman, special organ of 
the A. O. U. W. and champion of the hat-passing 

ieties in g 1. Even yet we stand aghast 
at the brazen impudence which could publish 
such an inside view of the workings of its own 
clients, and yet keep on asking public favor for 
them : 

‘Ine financial point of view, the oftener we 
change our membership the better. If we made 
an entire change once a year, our death-rate 
would be only about one-tenth of what it now is ; 
and if we changed every week, we scarce would 
have any death-rate at all. Of course, such a 
thing would not be desirable—there would be no 
use for such a society as the A. O, U. W. [or any 
other assessment society). Neither would it be 
desirable to keep every person who joins the order 
one he should die. It would destroy the organ- 

iow by piling up the aseesements t such a 
hight that few could stand under the burden. 
Experionve shows that a large per cent, who join 
our bendiicial dtders @rdp ott, from of ise or 
another, before they die, The money- py 
while members. is just #0 much saved to” ihe 
pockets of those who keep their standing good; 
for without this money the steadfast ones would 
have been obliged to make up 4 little sum among 
themselves, Jt is this lapsing that keeps assese- 
ments down to an average of about $16 a year; 
while otherwise they would be nearly $60," 

“Here you have it all in a nutshell, We could 


not have packed the case against them into so 
few words ourselves, We bave been saying these 














identical things year after year, and have been 
overwhelmed with abuse for it, They have been 
denied as baseless falsehoods; many thousands 
have set them alldown to “ jealousy” and rivalry, 
and legislacures have hastened to great favors to 
these societies while heaping burdens on regular 
companies, How is it now! Are these confes- 
sions of their own chosen mouthpiece false?” 
> 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 


Amona the decisions lately handed down 
by the New York Court of Appeals, the two 
most important as affecting insurance were 
decided adversely to the Home Insurance 
Company and the Fire Association of Phil- 
adelphia, The first case was entitled The 
People vs. The Home Insurance Company 
and was an action to test the liability of the 
company to pay a state tax of $7,500 im- 
posed upon it by the new corporation tax 
law of 1880, as amended in 1881. The Al- 
bany Hapress states the grounds of the liti- 
gation and judgment as follows: 

“The capital of the company is $3,000,000. 
During the year 1881, the company declared in 
dividends $300,000, being ten per cent, on capi- 
tal stock. According to the basis imposed by the 
new law, the tax on the company thereunder 
would be $7,500. The construction by the com- 
pany was that the law of 1880 and 1881 
was unconstitutional, under section 20, article 3, 
in that it did not sufficiently state the tax or ob- 
ject thereof; that the tax was further unconsti- 
tutional and void in that it attempted to tax the 
capital stock of the company, a large portion of 
which was invested in United States 
Government bonds and stocks: that there 
was an unlawful relegation of legislative 
duty; that it was violative of the fourteenth 
amendment of the United States Constitution. 
These positions were eontested by the attorney 
general, who also insisted that the tax was not a 
proprietary tax at all, but was a tax on the cor- 
porate franchise of the ny om! on its right 
to do business. Judgment for the people was 
ordered at general term for the f amount 
claimed, The company appealed to the Court of 
Appeals, where it was recently argued by Benja- 

n H. Bristow for the company, and by Attor- 





ney-General Russell for the people. The Court 
of Appeals affirmed the judgment.” _ 
The other case presented ter difficulties, 


and a decision of the general term against the 
state had to be reversed in order to succeed. 
The same authority reports the case as follows : 
‘The People vs. the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia— an agreed case between the attorney- 
general and the com _—S test the liability of 
the company to pay the license fees to the super- 
intendent ofinsurance, required by chapter 694 
of the laws of 1865, as amended in 1875, which is 
known as the reciprocity law, and requires for- 
eign corporations to pay the same tax for doing 
business here ag companics have to pay in their 
own states. The company claimed that the act 
in question was void, and that there was an im- 
proper relegation of legislative power; that the 
object of the tax was not sufficiently stated ; that 
it violated the fourteenth amendment of the 
United States Constitution, and that by chapter 
361, laws of 1881, the company was relieved 
any taxation except as therein provided. The 
court at general term ordered judgment for de- 
fendant on the ground that the act was unconsti- 
tutional, as being in effect a relegation to the 
State of Pennsylvania of the power to fix the 
amount of the tax. The attorney-general ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals, where it was ar- 
gued by Attorney-General Russell for the plaint- 
iff, pe | J. H. Choate for the defendant. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the judgment and or- 
dered judgment for the people for the full 
amount,” 








INSURANCE. 









United 
States 
Mutaal 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
x. Y, 


VW, 
i 

$5,000 Accident Insurance. $825 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual cost, 
about $11. $10,000 Insurance, with $50 
Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding Rates. 
Write or call fer circular and Application 
Biank. 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PERT (of Rogers, Peet a Oo.)., Pres’t. 

JAS. R . PITOHER, Sec’y. 


820 and 822 Broadway, New York. 
THE CONTINENTAL 


ek 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
84,7 17.49. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


UNITED STATES 
oo OF es 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


The principal features of this Company are ALSO. 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 
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POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

SAFE. 0v0 = by New York rule. 
RELIAB Over $10,600,000 safely invested 
state agents wanted. 

Local nae wanted in every city and town. 
Apply to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
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B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and ec’y. 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 60., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company ee 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi 


Policyholders exclusively. 


purely 
among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been ae by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 


The W YORK LIF 


was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,- 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and En 
id with interest at about savings bank rates. 


premiums 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


000 insurance, at some 
dowment Tables voarned all 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law req’ 


uires. 
For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. — 





OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jawuary iru 1683. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaire on the Slet December, 18. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1682, to Sist December, 16m...... 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
ES. CG bAncpanaseccasseccesscugess 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1882, to Slat December, 1683 
Losses paid during the same 
ET asienateecentwus aphid $2,013,767 36 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex. 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock. Bank, and other Stocks 





Loans ty by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Rea) Estate and claims due the Company, 





tates Ai 


Six per cent. int t on the 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1676 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for Gorn endi 
sist December, or which cates will be iseu 
on and after 7: , the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, cor Nassau 
and Liberty Streets. 


Capita! $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
or the policyholders, and deposited with 
e Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Offers a new form of policy, where the eepment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
mitms, to secure the same, after the first pay- 











RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Tut InDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “THE iNDEPERDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office op the receipt of one doflar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-©. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 












THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Sise 





The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver.........cc0. cccecsseveees 20 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..........+...+++ qrteecess 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Biae, LOB. ........ cs ceecveccceeeeecscenecsceeees 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 ee, 16X20............+5+ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x80.............6055 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


960 pages. Price........ccecccecesceeeeeeeneenes 0 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chott. TOD PAIS... .cccccccccccccsccccccccccceee 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New York 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
53 Numbers (postage free)...........66ssececeee 83 00 
26 bed (6 mos.) (postage free).............. 150 
13 “ @mos.), . 75 
4 * (1 month), val 35 
2 bad (2 weeks), bed 20 
1 Number (1 week), aa ° ° 10 
One subscription two years, ...........cecceees oe oo 
One subscription with one xzw subscriber, in 

GHD DB ne. cceskcccctdscovenedvcceccsees< 5 0e@ 
One subscription with two New subscribers, in 

GED SEIIERIED occ coer ceccceccceescoscccceceee ce 7 0@ 
One subscription three years................06+ » 70@ 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

Oe GRO CRMIIORMED. 0 oc ccenccccegsccccceccceccesccs 8 50 
One subscription four years.,...... s 50 


One subscription with four #rw subscribers, in 

OME FEMIMCANCGS, ..... 20005 cerccccscccecsecssrenes 
One subscription five years. 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 

Beginning Japuary ist, 1882, Tux INDEPENDENT Will 
be published on the cash principie—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tux IXDEFEXDENT. 

tw Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Keowrxrep Lerrer. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. , 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Mesers. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
» New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


Oruex first-class publications and pertod- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz InpgePenpsent, and 
persons desiring any such wili find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Ad: '*. Last Paged@ wemererein ~ 
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Old nud Young. 


SINCE YESTERDAY. 





BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 





‘* Be calm, be comforted,” they say. 
Such words I, too, at times, have said, 
When others mourned above their dead. 
I, too, for others’ grief made moan, 
Who have no tears now for mine own, 
For all is changed since yesterday. 


I know the little face is sweet, 
Lying asleep, in its last sleep— 

I look and smile, I cannot weep— 
So angel-fair the features seem, 

So dreamless is this marble dream, 
With folded hands and resting fect. 


Kind friends condole with tender fears. 
Who is this sobbing? One whose pain 
Of long ago comes back again— 
‘To sorrow for my loss, and say, 
**My child was taken.” So, for aye, 
Grief lives through years, and weary years. 


Nay, if I cannot look away, 

What wonder? Backward turn my eyes 
‘To that lost land where sunshine lics— 
Behind me—evermore behind ! 

What should I find, or hope to find? 
My hope was ended yesterday. 


The way I walked—-but not alone— 

Was sweet with bird songs in the trees, 

And laughing tones rang down the breeze, 

Loud, childish music, wild with glee ; 

God’s happy world seemed Heaven to me— 
+ The world is dark and Heaven is gone ! 


‘* Be strong, be calm, take comfort!” Nay, 
But I will ask for teara, instead ; 
‘lo weep and weep, uncomforted, 
‘To let my heart dissolve, and give 
Its life, that no more cares to live, 
Hince life itself went yesterday. 


Oh, blesséd Mother, plead and pray 
For me, a mother desolate ! 
I wait alone as thou didst wait. 
Plead, pray for me, who seek for naught 
And have no thought beyond this thought— 
My little child died yesterday. 

Baooxkiyy, L. L. 


> 
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THAT QUEER MISS CORP. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 





‘* Loox quick, Mr. Martin! Here comes 
that queer Miss Corp!” cried my landlady, 
stretching out her fat neck to get a good 
view of a young woman who was slowly 
walking by the house. ‘‘ Whatever do you 
s’pose she’s doin’ in Doxtater?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” I said, wearily. 

Mrs. Dake was an inveterate gossip, and 
had told me mean little tales about nearly 
every member of my church; so I nervously 
expected to hear a biting story about Miss 
Corp, and wondered if I ever should dare, 
even when I became old, to tell a senior 
deacon’s wife to be silent. 

“She does beat all the women I ever 
heard of. Never mentions her folks, nor 
tells where she’s lived, nor anything,” said 
Mrs. Dake, bustling about my sitting-room, 
pretending to put it in order. ‘Miss 
Beachem sez she hain’t found out a thing 
about her all the blessed eight months she’s 
been here. My! I want folks to know 
something about me. I want ’em to know 
I was born in York State, if I do hev to 
live in Pennsylvany; an’ I want ’em to 
know that, if I do look fifty, I ain’t a. day 
over forty-five, come next month—the fifth. 
She says she wants to rest. I should think 
she did. Depend upon it, when a woman 
of her age won't go nowhere, there’s some- 
thing wrong about her. Though I don't 
say she’s young, I'll bet she’s thirty. She’s 
had lots of calls, an’ been invited to tea; 
but she won’t go, an’ sits there in her 
room alone—with the door locked—for 
hours, or goes off alone up to Schellham- 
mer bridge, or over to the big woods, an’ 
pokes around in the brush and weeds. She’s 
a queer woman, an’ no mistake.” 

I felt a thrill of exultation, that one per- 
son had baffled the curiosity of Doxtater. 
I wanted to cry ‘‘ Three cheers for Miss 
Corp!” and to clapmy hands; yet I was 
conscious that I had an intense desire to 
know all about Miss Corp myself. I had 
sten herevery Sunday, a quiet, tiny woman, 
always dressed in quaint India silk, and 
had been so attracted by her face and ap- 
pearance, T had tHiéd to overcome her shy- 


4 











ness and my own, andenter into conversa- 
tion with her; but, somehow, I had never 
got beyond saying ‘‘ Good morning.” 

There seemed to be no prospect of Mrs. 
Dake finishing my room, or of her being 
silent and I started up, determined to beat 
aretreat. It was one of her peculiarities, 
that I felt impressed always ‘to give her a 
reason or excuse formy movements. ‘I’m 
going to see Granny Taggert,” I said, as I 
seized my hat. ‘‘Some one has told me she 
is sick”; and I hurried off, without giving 
Mrs. Dake time to ask who told me, and 
how long I would stay, and many other in- 
teresting details. 

Doxtater is nestled among the spurs of 
the Alleghanics. Behind it rises a mount- 
ain, azure blue in the morning sun; before 
it ripple the clear waters of one of the 
branches of the Susquehanna. Granny 
Taggert’s cottage was quite at the other 
end of the town; and I made the walk as 
long as possible, to let the fresh air and 
sunshine sweeten my temper. It was a 
miserable hovel for a human being to in- 
habit; but a thrifty woodbine had crept all 


) over it, and hid its sunken roof and rotting 


eaves, while within, its poverty was re- 
deemed by exquisite neatness. 

Ifound the old woman lying on her ragged 
bed, and alone. Her great black eyes 
shone with pleasure at the sight of me, and 
she tried to give me her shriveled hand. 
‘* Howd’y,” said she, feebly. ‘‘ Howd’y. 
I'll low I’m mighty pleased to see ye. I 
ain’t alone. She’s here.” And she made a 
slight movement with her thumb toward 
the kitchen. ‘‘She’s done a mighty heap 
for me, an’ she a stranger. Say now, Mr. 
Martin, did ye know I was a-dyin’ ?” 

The pinched, suffering expression of her 
wrinkled face was dreadful, as she spoke. 
‘*T hope you will be better soon,” I said. 
‘* You are not so very old, are you, Granny 
Taggert ?” 

‘* Yes,I be,” said she,quickly. “‘Anybody’d 
know you’re young, by the way you talk. 
I'm eighty-seven. Oh Lord, just think of 
it! Eighty-seven! And what haven’t I 
been through since I was a little ga! in 
Maryland! I don’t want to be any better. 
I'll ‘low I’m in a hurry to git to go. An’I 
be a-goin’, | know; my innards went yi, yi, 
yi, yi, all last night.” 

I was nervous. I almost laughed in the 
old woman’s face ; and, rising hastily, I paced 
the uneven floor, scrubbed white by those 
worn, aged hands. The room was very 
bare, a rough lounge, ove chair, a small 
green chest over which hung an old-fash- 
ioned looking-glass, and the bed Were all 
its furnishings. 

‘* There ain’t a mite o’ doubt, in my mind,” 
said the feeble voice from the bed; ‘‘I shall 
git to go afore night; I hear my innards 
now.” 

The kitchen door opened softly, and a 
woman entered. In her hands was a small 
board, on which was spread a clean white 
cloth, and upon it was a bowl of steaming 


broth. It was ‘queer Miss Corp.” She 


hesitated amoment, then, gravely bowing to 
me, advanced to the bed. 

‘‘She wants thechair you're settin’ in, Mr. 
Martin,” said Granny Taggert, querulously, 
‘*’Pears like to me nobody thinks, but her. 
An’ what a‘creetur she is! The Lord’s allus 
stood by me when I was in afix. He know’d 
I'd git to go soon; so He sent her.” 

Miss Corp soothed her with a few gentle 
words, and dextrously fed her a little of the 
broth. 

‘“‘There now, I’ve had enough,” she 
said, in a few minutes. 
hurry to have Mr. Martin hist me up, so ye 
can change my piller. I can’t die on this 
here one, never, for it’s hen’s feathers. 
That piller on thelounge’s geese feathers. I 
want that.” 

“You shall have it, Granny,” said her 
Mtle nurse, giving the *‘ geese-feather ” pil- 
low a good shaking. ‘‘ We'll do all we can 
for you.” 

‘I know ye will. It’s a mighty curious 
world, this here. Such small things make 


it pleasant ‘for ye, or ‘fill ye full of misery. 
They do say nobody can die easy on aby- 
thing but geese feathers,” said Granny, as 

she ‘sunk back on the desired pillow. 
* ie now I want ye to unlock my obist, 





“Tmin a mighty | 


then «a -little to-the leftards, an’ then 
down’ards,” I succeeded in opening the 
green chest. A cheap, black gown, a cap, 
and @ few other articles of woman’s wear 
lay folded within it. 

“Ye'll find ‘everything ready,” said 
Granny, with pride. ‘‘I’ve never worn a 
cap, they’re so expensive; but I got the 
stuff together for one, by savin’ along 
from year to year; ye’ll find it there all 
trimmed with footin’. I think old women 
look decenter laid out in caps.” 

Tears stood in Miss Corp’s soft gray 
eyes. ‘*Tothink of what she must have 
gone without to make ready for her bur- 
ial!” she whispered; and I, who, in my 
ignorance, had thought of woman’s vanity 
when I saw the clothes, stood abashed and 
silent. 

‘They ain’t a mite a doubt in my mind,” 
said Granny, tossing uneasily in the bed. 
“I’ve been a-dyin’ sence yisterd’y. 

Miss Corp smoothed the ‘‘ geese-feather ” 
pillow, and, drawing the  bedclothes 
straight with one quiet movement, said 
gently, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to have Mr. 
Martin pray ?” 

‘“Yes; I feel composed, now ye under- 
stand all about the layin’ out. She'll do 
everything she can, but I wish ye’d help 
her,” and Granny looked at me. ‘‘ When ye 
begin, I want ye to thank Him for her, the 
first thing. He’s been very good—but He 
never did nothing so good as sendin’ her, 
an’ makin’ it easy-like at the end.” 

I promised I would help carry out her 
wishes, and then I knelt and prayed as best 
I could, and when I thanked the Lord that 
he had sent Granny a friend in her extrem- 
ity, I heard a faint ‘‘ Amen”; but when I 
rose from my knees, Miss Corp bent for- 
ward and softly pressed the wrinkled lids 
upon the sightless eyes, for Granny Tag- 
gert was gone to that lovely country where 
there is neither poverty, nor pain, nor age, 
but joy for evermore. 

I called upon Miss Corp the next week, 
and, after being told by Mrs. Beachem in 
the privacy of the hall that of all the most 
unaccountable and _ not-to-be-made-out 
women she had ever seen Miss Corp was 
the chief, I was ushered into the board- 
ing-house parlor, and spent ten minutes 
arranging my thoughts and gazing at the 
red-and-green papef and® the “blue-and- 
orange carpet, before Miss Corp came in. 

‘‘T have. been taking a long walk,” she 
said, holding out her hand very cordially; 
‘* and when you came, I think I was asleep 
in my chair.” 

Though she was friendly, our talk at first 
was formal, so formal that I forgot myself 
and asked her twiceif she was well. ‘* How 
did you come to know Granny Taggert ? ” 
I said at last, determined to know some- 
thing definite about this reserved young 
lady. 

“Some pretty vetches grow near her 
cottage. You know the soil there is pecu- 
liarly barren. Last Summer her yard was 
blue with them, and instead of pulling 
some of the flowers through the fence with 
my parasol handle, as I was tempted to do, 
Lasked for them. We were fast friends 
after that.” 

‘*Then you are a botanist ?” 

‘Oh, I have taught botany many years,” 
and she glanced up at me with an amused 
smile. 

‘I’m not curious about you,” I said, 
hastily. ‘‘I hope you do not think I’m 
like——” I stopped as quickly as I had 
begun. Surely it would be unkind in me 
to tell this woman that Doxtater was 
wondering and inquisitive about her. 

‘* But perhaps you may be kindly inter- 
ested in me,” she said, gravely. ‘I can 
understand that. Mrs. Beachem finds me 
uncommunicative.' I suppose the’ world is 
excusable in compelling women to give‘an 
account of themselves; but it is not 
pleasant. I was never before away from my 
home and the place where I was born, 
whete people have always known mic, and 
to explain ‘about myself seems somehow 
inferior, as if I had to be excused for being 
myself. I think I have a dislike for ex- 
planations of every sort. But Iam a 
tedphey] an: tow sete in Rk 
is,” 


adopted family.” | 
bw renters in 





sting in my words. ‘‘But you will one 
day have a family of your own about you,” 
and as I met the glance of her clear gray 
eyes, I blushed painfully. I did not know 
whether I loved Miss Corp or not, but I 
was certain she was the most attractive 
womanI had ever met. Her face had a 
bright intentness when she looked at you, 
yet there was entire repose in the attitude 
of her slight figure. I think, too, that she 
understood the art of dress; certainly I can- 
not describe her features nor her gowns; 
I only know she seemed to me perfect. 

“*T came to Doxtater to rest,” she said, 
coldy, and as if she had not heard my last 
remark. ‘* | wasill, and my doctor told me to 
goaway among strangers and interest myself 
in things, instead of people. No doubt you 
know the weariness that overtakes you 
when you are constantly in contact with 
human beings.” 

“T suppose that’s the 
nursed Granny Taggert. 
restful.” 

‘*There was no one else to do it, and she 
was alone and poor.” And then, as if to 
divert my mind from herself, she brought 
out some herbariums, and I tried to be 
interested while she explained about 
the plants, but I only succeeded in thinking 
about her. 

Ten days passed, during which I met 
Miss Corp, sometimes at the post-office, 
and sometimes in the street; once I dared 
to walk with hera few rods. I soon knew 
that she was not only the most attractive 
woman I had ever met, but that she was 
the one woman in the world to me. I had 
fallen desperately in love, when I was eigh- 
teen, with a woman five years my senior, 
and I had plodded along till I was thirty- 
five without thinking of marriage again. I 
found myself thinking of her when I 
thought I was studying out my sermons, 
and I trembled with anger when Mrs. Dake 
spoke of her as that ‘‘ queer Miss Corp.” 
Once I broke out in severe reproof, telling 
her sharply that queer was not a seemly ad- 
jective toapply to a young woman who chose 
to keep her personal affairs to herself. 
‘‘What do you know about her?” cried Mrs. 
Dake, with angry curiosity, and I was as- 
tonished that I could not answer her; for I 
felt; somehow, that I knew everything 
about Miss Corp, and that all her past life 
was a justification of mylove. 

I had determined to call on her again. I 
had even made up my mind to ask her to 
take a ride with me over to Granite Mills, 
where I had a mission church; and I was 
‘waiting impatiently for the sun to get a 
little lower, when Mrs. Dake tapped at my 
door. ‘‘Say,” she called out; ‘‘that queer 
Miss Corp is dead. "Twas awful suddent. 
Dr. Jackson wa’n’t there no time at all afore 
she died. Now I s’pose we'll find out 
something about her. There ain’t no mys- 
tery that can last forever. An’ I hope she 
was prepared, which she ought to be, for 
the doctor said she’d been liable to be took 
suddent for a consid’ble spell. But I doubt 
it, for she was so queer, an’ never took no 
part in meetin’.” 

I hurried up the street to the doctor's 
office. 

“Yes, she’s dead. One of the mys- 
terious troubles of the heart, brought 
on by excessive nervous strain,” said Jack- 
son, quietly. He was a stout, phlegmatic 
man, with a strong strain of Dutch in his 
constitution. He sat at his desk, busy 


reason you 
It must have been 


with his medicines, and never turned 
toward me as he spoke. ‘I’m sure she 
was a very rare woman. She tended 


Granny Taggert as if she were her mother, 
and she hadn’t the strength to spare; but I 
don’t know what would have become of 
the old creature if she hadn’t. Did you 
know Miss Corp ?” 

‘*Only a little,” I said, briefly. 

‘‘And I knew her only a little, as you 
say,” said Jackson, in his quiet voice. 
‘*But since we're old friends, I hope you 
will not mind my telling you that ff she 










‘alone so far as kinsfolk go; I have an over 


had lived I should have asked her to mar- 

ry me, ugly old bachelor that I am.” 

A spasm of jealousy contracted my 

heart. I looked away from him, and out of 

open ddor, i 

'* But is dead,” he sighed, bending 

work, 

My ° jealothy was gone. I felt © 
comfort in thinking that he, 


_) S dilter ply rthere strange 
adopted family,” T said, unconscious of the, | 00, had loved her, and went away, seying 
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over and overto myself, blankly: ‘‘ But she 
is dead.” 

It was to be a simple funeral; but the 
people of Doxtater always attended a 
funeral whenever they could, and Mrs. 
Beachem’s double parlors were crowded. 
Beside the plain coffin sat a bent, com- 
mon-looking old man, a stranger, whom 
none knew. His name and address had 
been found in Miss Corp’s writing-desk, with 
directions for everything in case of her sud- 
den death. He had come in response to a 
telegram, and had scarcely spoken since his 
arrival, 

They sang ‘‘ China,” and thenI tried to 
make a few remarks, but after I had told the 
story of her kindness to Granny Taggert, 
my words seemed turned to sighs. There was 
a litle rustle and the singers were about to 
begin the closing hymn, when the old man, 
the stranger, arose. 

‘*T know it ain’t reg’lar fur me ter make 
remarks, my friends,” he said, apologetical- 
ly, and bowing toward me; ‘‘ but, yesee, ye 
don’t any on ye know her. I’ve known her 
since she was a creepin’ leetle creetur on 
the floor; an’ when I see her lyin’ there, an’ 
think uv what she’s been, I cannot help be 
certain ’twill do ye good to hear some things 
that she has done. An’ I shall love to tell ye. 

‘She was engaged to Tom, my oldest boy. 
Her folks an’ us wuz allus neighbors, livin’ 
apart but jest across a street. An’ she 
teached—teached since she was sixteen, an’ 
heiped her folks. Well, Tom he wanted 
fur to go to college, an’ she sez, ‘Go’ Tom; 
[ll help ye through.’ I helped him what I 
could, but I’m one of them sort that works, 
an’ works, an’ works, an’ allus fails, some- 
how.” The old man put out kis horny 
hands, and heldthem, trembling, before him. 
‘©’ Twas honest work that made them so,” he 
said, ‘‘an’ yit I’ve allus failed ; but Tom he 
was the kind that doesn’t work an’ yet gits 
on. An’ he wa’n’t true, but she was ’mazin’ 
fond an’ proud of him. He was my son, an’ 
I was fond enough of him to die for him, if 
necessary; but I wa’n’t willin’ she should 
be deceived, an’ I said square out: ‘ Esther, 
Tom, my Tom, ain’t true to me nor you.’ 
She on’y shook her head. ‘I will believe in 
Tom,’ sez she; and believe in him she did, 
till the month before he should have gradu- 
ated, when he died, crazy an’ sightless, an’ 
she a-bendin’ over him. 

‘*I can’t begin ter tell ye all she’s done. 
Her mother died, an’ then her father had a 
stroke. Sez she to me, ‘I have alittle money 
saved, an’ I shall give up teachin’ for a 
time, that father may see me allus at his 
side.’ ‘Your day uv rest is come, Esther,’ 
he said, jest fore he died. He had forgot- 
ten she’d never rest while there are folks to 
help. She got another school, an’ then she 
came tome. ‘Dear father Draper, give me 
Nell,’ sez she. ‘Iam your dater now, an’ 
Nell, who is so like Tom, shall be my sister. 
You'll have two daters jest across the 
street.’ Oh, I was glad to give her Nell, 
not only for the knowledge which I knew 
she’d git, but for them lovely lady-ways in 
everything our Esther had. 

‘“That was two year ago, an’ allus she’s 
kep’ workin’ in her school, except the time 
she nursed her folks an’ Tom. Ten years 
of almost stiddy work. We never guessed 
she was so small a creatur as she looks 
now, a-lyin’ there—we all leaned on her so, 
It wasn’t quite a year ago they brought her 
home. She’d fallen flat upon the floor, an’ 
on’y a feeble beatin’ uv her heart assured 
us that she lived. Ye could a heard us 
breathe. We couldn’t pray; we jes’ kep 
still an’ waited, while folks come in from 
everywheres, and said: ‘She was so kind 
tous! Itis not true—don’t tell us she is 
dead!’ 

‘** An’ then, when she was better, she came 
here. 1 don’t s’pose any on ye knew who'd 
come among ye, but some on ye, perhaps, 
hev guessed. To lose her breaks my 
heart!” The old man stretched his arms out 
toward the coffin, with a moan. ‘An’ 
yit I take the sweetest comfort a-thinkin’ 
what she was, and of the place in which she 
is. No lovelier speerit ever lived on airth; 
an’ now, a-lookin’ on her smilin’, silent 
face, I know, though all the wisest men 
who watch the stars hain’t yet seen Heaven, 
it’s somewhere, and shé’s there”; and, turn- 
ing from the coffin, the old man smiled on 
us, and whispered: ‘Bless ye all, my 
friends! Her speerit bless ye all!” 

EvansTor, ILL, 
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WHO NAMED THE BABY? 
BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER. 


Some beautiful angels came down, 
Four months ago to-day, 

And brought the sweetest little thing, 
And then they went away. 


We never heard the faintest tread, 
Nor saw them in the air; 

But they came down to our house, 
And left ‘‘a treasure” there. 


Her hair was brown as chestnuts are ; 
Her feet, like shells, were pink ; 
And it was fun to sit and watch 
Her lovely blue eyes wink. 


Papa was glad, and said to me: 

“She is your little sister,” 

And then I very softly touched 
Her pretty face, and kissed her, 


And said to her: ‘‘ How do you do? 
Please tell me what's your name, 

And how did those good angels look 
That brought you when you came?” 


She never answered me at all ; 
I thought it very odd 

That she should only stare at me 
And give a little nod. 


Perhaps she wondered who I was, 
And how I learned to talk, 

Or it may be that she was pleased 
To see that I could walk. 


Yet, what she thought, or what she liked, 
I'm sure nobody knew ; 

But I’m so glad that she has come 
{ don’t know what to do. 


And I'm so glad that we can say 
That now she has a name ; 

But she had none till yesterday ; 
And wasn’t that a shame? 


Only to think that she should be 
For almost four months here, 

And Papa call her nothing else 
Than just ‘my little dear!” 


Aunt Esther, too, has been to blame, 
For she has called her ‘“‘ Siss” ; 

And Mamma’s said, *‘ Poor little soul !” 
And given her a kiss. 


But any man who scolds Mamma 
Don’t know what he’s about. 

She worked so hard to find a name 
That she is tired out. 


Papa don’t scold, but still he said: 

“If I were baby’s mother, 

I'd take a book and hunt it through, 
And then I'd try another. 


Td look until I found a name, 
If I sat up all night ; 

Id call her Love, or something else, 
Before the morning light.” 


To put around my sister’s neck, 

I made a daisy chain, 
And Papa clapped his hands, and said: 
“* We needn’t try again. 


‘A name has come to her at last, 
When I was growing lazy. 
No more we'll call her ‘little dear,’ 
For she is little Daisy. 


But I must own, though 'm a man, 
It takes a deal of wit, 

When dainty buds, like her, unfold, 
To find a name to fit. 


And I am glad that daisies grow, 
And boys can be so smart. 

Ah! precious boy and precious girl, 
I hold you to my heart.” 


Then Papa sang a funny song, 

And danced me up and down, 
And Mamma laughed and said he was 
‘The funniest man in town.” 


Well, now, the baby has a name 
That pleases ‘‘ baby’s mother,” 

And some one else I know is pleased, 
It’s baby’s little brother. 

WHO WAS TO BLAME! 


BY MARY ©. BARTLETT. 





Aunt Sasina always says it was my 
fault; but I do not think so. It did not 
seem to be my fault then, and it does not 
seem so now, though I am five years older, 
and, of course, must be a great deal wiser. 

I was only seven then, but I felt very 
old. It seemed to me that I must weigh 
more than I ever did before in all my life, 
for I had Trip on my hands. 

Trip was my little sister. She and I were 
going together to Aunt Sabina’s. I was to 
be avery good girl, which I thought. the 
easiest thing in the world, and I was t6 see 





that Trip was a very good girl, also, which 
was what made me feel so old and heavy 
al] at once. , 

For Trip was queer. She was always 
doing what I did not expect her to do. 

Papa took us over to Aunt Sabina’s in 
the carryall. She saw us coming; but it 
was certainly five minutes before she came 
to the gate to meet us, and when she did, 
she never thought to kiss us. 

‘Sylvester Dyer is in the sitting-room,” 
she said to Papa. ‘* They think the deacon 
won't last through the night.” 

‘*Can it be possible!” said Papa, very 
much surprised. 

‘Tm afraid it is,” and then she looked at 
us. ‘‘Going to leave the children, aren’t 
your” 

‘* Well, yes. 
just now. 
ference.” 

**Not a bit, not a bit. I'd rather have 
them than not. They'll be company, and 
help to distract my mind. I shall be up to 
the deacon’s a good deal, maybe; but 
Joanna ‘ll be here. Dear me! Seems as if 
I couldn't let the deacon go!” and she wiped 
her eyes. 

‘It will be a hard thing for his family,” 
said Papa. 

‘Terrible, terrible! But terrible things 
are always happening. Sylvester's folks 
aren’t cowards, that’s one thing. They can 
bear up if anybody can. 
come in. 


That is, if you want them 
Perhaps this may make a dif- 


Come in, Bessie, 
Trip, you'll find some fresh gin- 
ger-snaps in the pantry.” 

We needed no secondinvitation. If there 
was a room in the house which we knew 
better than any other, it was that large, 
cool, delightful pantry. . We eagerly ex- 
plored the shelves, and found their contents 
so much to our mind that we never thought 
of poor, sick Deacon Dyer again until we 
went to bed. 

Trip thought of him first then. 

** Bessie,” said she, ‘‘ what do people die 
for?” 

‘Why, because—because they can’t help 
it,” I answered. 

‘** J can help it,” said Trip, stoutly. 

‘“Well, yes—perhaps you can,” I replied. 

Somehow I never cared to get into a dis 
cussion with Trip, she always seemed so 
sure of her ground. 

‘You can help it to-night, Trip, at any 
rate.” 

‘*Tcan help it to-morrow night, too,” per- 
sisted Trip. 

‘“‘But when you grow old, like Deacon 
Dyer” 

To my surprise, Trip began to cry. ‘I 
don’t want him to die, Bessie,” said she. 
‘* He’s good to little girls. He can’t give us 
any more rides with old Nellie if he dies, 
Bessie.” 

I called out all the wisdom of my superior 
years. 

‘* Trip,” said I, ** Deacon Dyer will cer- 
tainly go straight to Heaven, he’s such a 
dear, good man.” 

‘*] suppose,” said she, with a sob, ‘‘ God 
wants to make another angel, and so he 
takes him. How does he do it, Bessie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He makes some 
wingsand puts them on somehow.” 





‘**T should think Deacon Dyer would look 
rather funny, flying about, all over Heav- 
en,” said Trip. 

Sincere as was my own grief, I began to 
laugh. Gradually I felt that Trip’s sob was 
becoming a giggle. When Aunt Sabina 
came in to give us a good-night kiss, the 
bed was fairly shaking with our remorseful 
laughter. 

The next morning we heard that Deacon 
Dyer was dead. A gloom seemed spread 
over the whole village, for the good old 
man had been kind, not only to little girls, 
but to every one with whom he came in 
contact. 

It was very quiet at Aunt Sabina’s that 
day. She wasaway, helping the ‘‘deacor’s 
folks”; and Joanna did not incline to talk 
much. She kept the pantry well stocked 
for our benefit, but beyond that she seemed 
to ignore us altogether. 

Trip did not incline to talk much, either. 
She seemed to be doing a deal of thinking, 
the result of which 1 awaited somewhat 
anxiously; and upon the day of the funeral 
it came. 

The services were to be held in the little 
church which he had attended so faithfully. 


‘Aunt Sabina was going, of course, s0 was 





Joanna. Jimmie Raymond, a neighbor's 
boy, just two years older than I, was to 
come over to be company for Trip and me. 

He came. We watched Aunt Sabina and 
Joanna as they walked slowly down the 
street. They went early, for Aunt Sabina 
was alittle deaf, and wanted to sit quite 
near the minister. 

But before long, what seemed a quiet 
lite procession of people began to pass 
before our expectant eyes, all sober 
serious, sedate, yet all the faces wearing 
what Trip called a waked-up look, as if there 
was a sort of satisfaction in it, after all. 

‘*Miss Dyer hain’t slep’ a wink, nor had 
her clothes off for "leven days an’ nights,” 
I heard one woman say to her companion. 

“They can’t tech the homestead as long 
as Miss Dyer lives, an’ she’s to have her thirds 
of all the produce, besides,” said one sun- 
burnt farmer to another, as they passed 
us. 

Jimmie Raymond sat on the garden fence, 
with Trip beside him. All at once 
jumped down, looking very thoughtful. 

**T b’lieve I'll go, Bessie,” she said. 

‘*Go where, Trip ?” 

‘*To the church. I want to see him.” 

“Why, Trip Hammond! you mustn't 
do any such thing. You know what Aunt 
Sabina said.” 

“Yes, but I want to see him. I 
never see any one” 


she 


didn't 
She stopped. 
“Trip,” said Jimmie, decidedly, ‘you 
muat not go. It’s no place for little girls.’ 
** Why not?” 
* Oh, because— 


well— because it isn’t.” 


‘Wouldn't your mother let you go?” 
asked Trip, innocently. 
“Didn't ask her. Didn't want to go. 


Hate to see folks cry.” 

**Do they always cry?” asked Trip. 

“Yes, always.” 

** What for?” 

‘“*Why, because tiey won't ever see the 

—whoever it is—again. They'll cry to-day 
because Deacon Dyer’s gone—clear out of 
reach.” 

“When they get to Heaven they'll see 
him,” said Trip. 

“Oh! yes, of course; but they always 
cry, just the same. You see, they may have 
to wait a long while first, there’s no telling 
how long; and I don’t believe any of ‘em 
would want to go to Heaven W.day if they 
had the chance, much as they want to see 
him.” 

These wise remarks were not lost upon 
Trip. ‘* Bessie,” said she, turning to me, 
‘*p'r’'aps J shall have to walt a long while 
to get to Heaven. I want to see Deacon 
Dyer before he goes. I’m going.” 

When Trip spoke in that tone, I knew it 
was useless to oppose her. I rose from my 
seat, my heart full of misgivings. 

** You needn't go,” said she. . 

‘‘But | must if you do. Ihave to. I 
have to go to take care of you.” 

‘*Take dare of me!” she gave me a look 
of withering scorn. ‘‘I must take off this 
dress,” said she. ‘‘It shows where I sat 
down on the cherries.” 

We went into the house together. As 
we came out, arrayed in our Sunday best, 
Jimmie Raymond hopped off his perch 
upon the fence, saying: 

“If you're both going, | may as well go 
a-fishing,” and was lost to sight before we 
could say a word. 

Trip and I walked slowly to the little 
church. The curious eyes fixed upon us 
as we entered abashed usa little. Still we 
had presence of mind enough to seat our- 
selves several pews behind Aunt Sabina 
and Joanna. Trip eyed them curiously. 

“They're not crying yet,” said she; 
‘*but they’ve got their handkerchiefs all 
ready.” 

I didn’t answer. People kept coming, 
and coming, until the church was filled to: 
overflowing. It was warm and sultry. 
We could hear the locusts singing out- 
side; inside the hush became painful. At 
last there came a sound of carriages, then 
of footsteps, and low voices at the door. 
Trip grasped my hand. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened, Trip,” said I. 
‘* You don’t want to go home, do you?” 

“No,” said she, resolutely. Her answer’ 
was a relief to me; for, though I had come 
against my will, I must confess toa Uttle 
bit of curiosity myself to see what a funeral 
was like. ; 

My little sister shut her hand tightly over’ 
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mine as the bearers slowly bore the casket 
up the aisle. Then came the mourners. It 
was just as Jimmie had said. They were 
crying. So was Aunt Sabina; so was Jo- 
anna; 80 was everybody. 

**We can’t see him now, can we?” whis- 
pered Trip. 

** Hush!” said I. 

Through the whole of that service, and it 
was 4 long one, Trip held my hand, some- 
times squeezing it so tightly that she almost 
hurt me. When the last hymn had been 
sung and the invitation to take a last look 
at the ‘‘earthly remains of our beloved 
brother” was given, she drew a long 
breath, and anxiously watched the people 
as they poured into the aisle. 

‘*Do you want to go, really, Trip?” I 
asked, shrinking back. 

** Yes,” she answered. 
him.” 

We walked slowly up the aisle, hand in 
hand. Aunt Sabina and Joanna preceded 
us, of course. We watched their sorrowful 
faces, as they looked into the casket— 
watched them as they turned away, wiping 
their eyes. Watched them until—oh, 
dreadful moment!—the turn which they 
made in going down the aisle brought them 
directly opposite us. 

Trip squeezed my hand a little tighter. 
We made frantic efforts to shrink ourselves 
into nothingness behind the skirts of some 
of the farmers’ wives. It was all in vain. 
In the same fearful instant, as it seemed to 
us, two pairs of piercing eyes lighted upon 
us. Grief was swallowed up in surprise; 


‘*] want to sce 


sorrow lost itself in astonishment. Never 
shall I forget those two faces. 
Other people stared at us, too. They 


stared especially at Trip, whose little 
face wore an expression of eager dread, if 
that is the right way to put it. She had to 
be lifted up, to see the face in the casket. 
Oh, how changed it was! So thin, so 
pinched; even the expression was unfamil- 
iar. He looked so quiet, and so wise ; as if 
he had found out everything. 

Trip’s eyes grew very large, as she bent 
down and touched his cheek and his fore- 
head; then she placed her warm little hand 
upon one of his cold ones. ‘This is where 
the hay-cutter cut him,” said she, gently 
lifting one crooked finger. 

The sight of that stubbed finger, the 
sad story of which we had listened to more 
than once from the deacon’s own lips, was 
too much for me. I began to cry. Trip 
looked at me for an instant, then buried her 
own face in her handkerchief, sobbing out, 
‘Oh, I didn’t want him to be dead. I 
wanted him to stay here.” 

Trip’s words must have found an echo in 
many hearts, for everybody cried harder 
than ever, and one or two ladies stooped 
and kissed her. Then we were led gently 
down the aisle to the door of the church, 
where stood waiting—Aunt Sabina. 

Her face softened in spite of herself, as 
she saw the genuineness of our grief. Not 
a word did she say until we were seated in 
her cool parlor at home, Trip on her lap, 
and I on the sofa beside her. 

‘*Now tell me all about it, Bessie,” said 
she. ‘‘ How could you disobey meso! And 
make Trip disobey me, too! That crowded 
church was no place for little girls. I told 
you so.” 

Make Trip go, indeed! ‘I didn’t make 
her go,” said I, the tears starting afresh. 
‘She made me go.” 

‘You are the older; you needn't have 
gone.” 

“No,” put in ungrateful Trip. ‘I didn’t 
make her go. I could have gone all alone 
by myself, just as well.” 

Aunt Sabina looked puzzled. She studied 
Trip earnestly for a moment, then she took 
us out to the pantry, and gave us eacha 
ginger-snap. 

But that night, when Trip and I were 
snug in bed, and the light was out, she be- 
gan to cry again. 

** [ don’t want anybody to die,” she sobbed. 
“ It's too bad!” 

“Oh! no, Trip,” said Aunt Sabina, who 
came in just then. .‘‘The good God makes 
them so happy in Heaven. Deacon Dyer 
will never be sick or sorry again.” 

“How do you know? Did God say so?” 

**Yes, God said so. It was only the poor, 
tired part of good Deacon Dyer that you 
saw to-day. His spirit is in Heaven,” 


But Trip refused to be comforted. ‘I 








a fresh burst of tears. ‘‘And he might 
have got rested. Now he won’t never let 
me load hay any more. People go so—far— 
off—when they die.” 

‘Poor baby!” Aunt Sabina put her arm 
around Trip’s quivering little figure. ‘I’m 
sorry you went to-day, little girlie. What 
did you want to go for, Trip?” 

‘* Why,” answered Trip, lifting a tearful 
face, ‘‘ I wented to see him. I didn’t never 
see anybody dead, in all my life, Aunt Sa- 
bina.” 

‘**T didn’t, either,” said I. 

‘**You saw some dead little cats, once,” 
put in Trip, plaintively. 

Aunt Sabina bit her lip, though her eyes 
were moist. 

‘*T don’t want to see him now,” contin- 
ued Trip. ‘ Not that still part of him. I 
don’t never want to see that still part of 
anybody any more.” And she began to cry 
again. 

Aunt Sabina went to the window and 
looked out into the moonlight. 

‘To-morrow will be just the day for a 
drive to Ray’s Pond,” said she. ‘‘ We'll 
take our lunch and dine on the rocks.” 

Ray’s Pond! The rocks! Trip’s eyes 
brightened. 

‘‘The one who wakes first in the morn- 
ing may come and call me,” continued 
Aunt Sabina. ‘‘So make haste and go to 
sleep now.” 

“I’m almost asleep this minute,” I ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

‘*T shall stay awake all night,” said Trip, 
in a positive tone. 

But she didn’t; and it was Aunt Sabina 
who called us in the morning. 

We had a most delightful day. Dear old 
Deacon Dyer was by no means forgotten; 
but our grief was softened by the sight of 
the lovely lilies, the white, long-necked 
swans, and, ignoble as it may seem, by the 
tempting contents of our lunch basket. 
No, we did not forget our old friend; we 
only found ourselves capable of rejoicing 
in his happiness. Trip hoped that his 
wings were white, like those of the largest 
swan, and thoughtfully pondered upon the 
length of time it would take him to learn 


an uncivilized person; 2, 4, moisture; 6, 4, 





to use them. 

** He can’t learn quick, he’s so stiff,” said 
she; ‘‘but I know all the other angels ’ll 
help him, he’s so good. Aunt Sabina, may 
I give that big swan another biscuit?” 





Trip has never wished to attend a funeral 
since. Neither have I. Aunt Sabina still 
speaks of the day when Bessie took Trip to 
that crowded church, to take a last look at 
good old Deacon Dyer; but I’m sure it was 
not my fault. Now, was it? 

Wrst CHESTER, Pa. 
‘f iti : a 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzies,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 
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A feast of the Jews instituted by Esther; one- 
ness ; clefts; a Gittite, noted for his fidelity to 
David; place where Paul preached on his first 
journey to Europe. 

CHARADES, 
I. 

1, a forest, a measure, a son of Judah ; whole, 

a bird. 


Il. 


2, the human race, a personal pronoun, to 
double ; whole multiplied. 

8, a Latin prefix, a company, after the usual 
time ; whole, to filter. 


BTAR PUZZLE, 





1, 8, pleasing to the eye ; 6, 2, an artifice; 1, 5, 


young colewort, a cabbage cut before the head 
becomes firm; 5, 3, an Israelite in whom was 
found no guile. N. W. Frevp. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
(Middle Syllable.) 
From a mechanic take a small enclosure for 
beasts, and leave a teamster. 
From a shallow light boat take to fail morally, 
and leave an interrogative adverb. 
From corporeal take a river in Europe, and 
leave an enclosure for cattle near the house. 
From a nobleman’s crown take an interjec- 
tion, and leave a musical instrument. 
From a trading vessel take to sing, and leave 
the companion of the mermaid. 
From inappropriate take to fit, and leave im- 
potent. N. W. Frevp. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 10ru. 
Numerical enigma, ‘“‘a contented mind is a 
continual feast.” Curtailments, withers, wither, 
withe, with, wit, it, I. 
Anagrams: 1. Demonstratively. 
nimity. 
Numerical enigma, conquest of Mexico. 


2. Magna- 


COMPOUND PUZZLES, 


Diamonds. 

A B 
apt are 
April bring 
tie end 
1 g 
Acrostics. 

SAYS MAST 
HASH AREA 
OLIO YEAR 
WHEW FIAT 
ERIE LEND 
REAR OBEY 
SONS WISE 
EARN 
REST 
SCAN 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


P roe M 
Y edd O STOVE 
R ove R 7 aF7 i 3B 
A voi D OPERA 
M alt A VIRUS 
I lio N ERAS E 
D oub T 
RHOMBOID. HOUR-GLASS 
PUMP BRISTLY 
PURE PRATE 
DIVE ST Y 
MAKE Cc 
SHY 
SHEEN 
SHALLO P 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
esav?Tttz & 
AVA RICE 
MADEIRA 
LAMPOON 
ENHANCE 
T HUNODER 


Selections. 
DARWIN IN THE KITCHEN. 


Tue proofs of the Darwinian theory of develop- 
ment are getting more and more overwhelming, 
It explains many phenomena which would other- 
wise remain instrutable. Our New York con- 
temporary, the American Grocer, has made a 
clever use of it in the following verses : 


I was taking off my bonnet 
One arternoon at three, 

When a hinsect jumped upon it, 
As proved to be a flea. 


Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it: 
But I hadn’t long to wait 
Ere it changed into a cricket. 


Says I, “surelie my senses 
8 a getting in a fog,” 
So to drown it I continues 
When it halters to a frog. 


Here my heart begee to thump, 
And no wonder I felt funky, 
For the frog with one big jump 

Leaped hisself into a monkey. 


Then I opened wide my eyes, 
Its features for to scan, 

And observed with great surprise 
That the monkey was a man. 


But he vanished from my sight, 
And I sunk upon the floor, 

Just as Missus with a light, 
Came inside the kitchen door. 


Then beginning to abuse me, 

She says, ‘‘ Sarah, you’ve been drinkin’ ;” 
I says: ‘*No, ma’am, you'll excuse me, 

But I’ve merely been a-thinkin’.” 


Poem ems inde, 
y what you see 
Taal ot whiner 
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QUIET DINNERS. 





Over late illustration of one of the grandest 
of New York dinners is complained of by 
some of our correspondents as being too 
magnificent for their needs. The quiet 
dinner, with one man to wait, is far nearer 
their ideas, and we gladly comply with 
many requests to give hints for such an oc- 
casion. 

One lady makes a pertinent inquiry, one 
which many of us have had to answer prac- 
tically, as to how to make her man-of- 
all-work fit to wait on the table. This is 
a somewhat difficult problem. The duties 
of outside and inside the house are almost 
incompatible. Still, with a willing spirit 
and quick intelligence, aman may be trained 
to leave his stable, make his ablutions, 
and come in tohelp inthe house. The mis- 
takes and guffaws of ‘ honest Diggory” in 
‘*She Stoops to Conquer” may be repeated, 
but they need not be unconquerable. 

In the first place, it is difficult to make a 
serving man clean. The mistress of the house 
must insist on the frequency of soap and 
water, and she must provide him with 
aprons and towels. I[f he is not able to buy 
his own clothes, she must give him the 
decent apparel which is the fit accom- 
paniment of her neat damask and silver. 
Generally the cast-off clothing of the mas- 
ter of the house is used in this way, but a 
better and more economical way in the 
long-run is for her to buy him a neat and 
serviceable livery. At all events, he must 
be provided with proper clothing, and _ his 
washing had better be done out of the house, 
as servants are apt to object to washing for 
each other. 

Having made him presentable, the lady 
proceeds to teach him him how set a table, 
how to clean silver, to keep his closets neat, 
and how to manage the dining-room and 
parlor. Full directions on this score will 
be found in our papers on servants and 
their duties in former numbers of HarPEr’s 
Bazar. 

The matter of a small dinner in the coun- 
try cannot be improvised in a day. Local 
markets are poor, as a rule, and the lady of 
a house must look ahead. Let us advise 
her to have a good store-closet filled with 
city-cured hams, tongue, dried fish, sar- 
dines, and preserved soups, vegetables, and 
fruits. By this means she is independent 
of the local markets. The canned soups 
are especially good, and an energetic house- 
wife can scarcely make any as good or as 
cheap herself as these are, and of the canned 
vegetables we need not speak; they are not 
as fine as the imported ones or as good as 
fresh ones, but they are better than noth- 


ing. 

Phe good housekeeper who is to give a 
dinner should think of it the day before, or 
several days in advance. She should have 
her beef or mutton killed certainly a week 
before it is to be eaten, and hung in a cool 
ice-house or cellar, and her fowls should be 
killed, dry picked, and hung for a day or 
two. 


Then her soup must be made the day be- 
fore, and put away to cool, and all the 
grease taken off. When the soup stock is 
ready let her descend to the kitchen and 
see to the seasoning herself. She can put 
in chopped vegetables, or macaroni, or ver- 
micelli, or serve her soupclear, with an egg 
dropped into the tureen just before serving, 
as she pleases. Fish is difficult to get in 
the country oftentimes. If she can procure 
a dish of brook trout, however, nothing can 
be more delicate. If she can not get good 
fish, she must provide something in its 
place. Chicken croquettes will do very 
well, and can be easily made. 

Then comes the roast, and we advise a 
country lady to buy a large piece of beef, 
to cut out the tenderloin, and to stew it 
with mushrooms (canned), if she wishes to 
make a nice dish for her dinner. This 
served with potatoes very carefully mashed 
and browned makes an excellent course. 

Then asto game she must consult her 
local market. Venison steaks, grouse, par- 
tridges, quail, or canvas-back ducks, ac- 
cording to the season or the place, are al- 
ways good. If she lives in the far West 
she can have her pick of birds; if she lives 
in the East she is generally able to get quail, 
partridge, or squab. Some good house- 
keepers keep a pigeon-house for the purpose 
of a#ways having a set of young squabs for 
broiling. It is a great luxury. ‘here are 
no such pigeon and chicken houses with 
us, or very few, as are common in France, 
and which could be maintained at very lit- 
tle expense, and with great personal profit 
to the owners. 

Following the roast should be a course 
of game and a salad. Ladies in the coun- 
try who cannot get green salads or celery 
can make a very nice salad with hard- 
boiled eggs, which fortunately belong to 
every clime. The eggs should be hard- 
boiled early in the morning, and a mayon- 
naise dressing should be made just before 
dinner. The eggs are then sliced, and 
boiled beets and potatoes may also be 
sliced and spread between the eggs. The 
mayonnaise is then spread over all. This 
is, if well made, a very delicious salad. 
Chicken and lobster —_ 8 are too heavy to 
accom ame at a dinner. 

If the lady's store-closet holds 
pate de foie gras, it is excellent to 
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always eat cheese with the salad. A Dutch 


pineapple cheese, such as one finds at 
to have on hand, as it does not mold or 
spoil as the cut slices do. 

For a small country dinner a tongue 
boiled and served hot with white sauce is 
an excellent dish. It should be cut length- 
wise, not across, as is the usual fashion. 
Cut it through the middle of the tongue 
lengthwise, and you get all the best of the 
meat. A boiled’ ham roasted, with a few 
cloves, and sugar rubbed in, and a bottle 
of cider poured over just as it is put into 
the oven, is a dish for an epicure. The ham 
should be boiled four or five hours before 
being roasted. This may be served with 
the salad, and is universally appreciated, 
taking the place of game. It comes appro- 
priately after roast turkey or chicken. 

As for dessert, the whipped creams and 
the blanc-mange, the delicious tarts, the 
ice-cream, now within the range of every 
housekeeper in the country, with a basket 
of cake, are quite enough. 

The presence of a simple bunch of flow 
ers, grasses, or dried leaves in the middle of 
the tabls adds much to a dinner. A glass 
dish with a pine-apple, or oranges and 
grapes does duty for the epergne. The 
four compotiers with figs, nuts, rais- 
ins, and dried ginger will fitly furnish 
forth the table. 

If your waiter can carve, have all your 
carving done at the side-table. It saves the 
feelings of master and guest. If neither can 

carve well the lady must learn to carve her- 
self, and this is a very elegant accomplish- 
ment. The side-table must be replenished 
with plates and clean knives and forks, 
which the waiter must give to each guest 
as the soiled ones are taken away. 

This part of the service must be carefully 
taught a maid or a man servant before the 
dinner. Indeed, itis very proper that this 
should be gone through with every day, 
that the servant may learn his duty and 
the family also be well served. Nothing 
can be more distressing to a guest than to 
see the hostess anxious and pre-occupied 
with her ignorant servant. Unless a 
hostess feels perfectly assured on this 
point she had better not give dinners. 
Those who do not offer wine should have 
Apollinaris water, and after dinner always 
coffees in mall cups. 

As for the almost universal oyster, where 
it can be obtained fresh, it should be served 
on the half-shell at the beginning of the 
dinner, five for each person, with a slice of 
lemon on the plate. Scalloped oysters from 
the keg make a very good substitute for 
fish, if fish cannot be obtained; aiso an ex- 
cellent dish, instead of game, can be made 
of broiled or fried oysters. A truffle cut 
up in a dish of stewed oysters, called 
‘* huttres au poulets,” is a great addition to a 
dinner. 

The training of servants is a business by 
itself. A neat-handed maid is much more 

satisfactory than aman in asmall house- 
hold, as she is apt to be clean, to neither 
smoke nor drink, and to learn more quick- 
ly. Colored men have, however, a great 
aptitude for household service and can be 
made to do the work inside and out if well 
trained. 

Quiet dinners should, indeed, be quiet. 
The man or maid should wear list slippers 
and should be taught not to slam doors or 
to rattle the dishes. The courses should 
be not too many or too crowded, and there 
should be no vulgar superabundance. 

We could give many bills of fare, but will 
content ourselves with one, presuming that 
- lady has an abundant market to choose 

rom: 


Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear Soup, or Soupe 4 la Reine (made of 
Chicken). 
Boiled Bass. 
A Saddle of Mutton. Currant Jelly. 
Roast Partridges. 
Salad of Lettuce. 
Cheese. 
Fruit, Ice-cream, and Dessert. 
‘offee, 


Or, if she is in a place where she has neither 
oysters, fish, nor partridges, let her give: 
Beef Soup. 
Chicken Croquettes. 
Roast Beef. 
An Egg or Potato Salad, with a Roast Ham. 
heese. 
Pudding, Pie, nae ones, or Whipped Cream. 
Fruit, Nuts, Figs, etc. 
Coffee . 


And if well served, the one dinner will be 
quite as good as the other; but if not easily 
and neatly served, either will be unendur- 
able. Bread at least two days old should 
be cut and placed in each napkin, and the 
china, glass, and silver, tablecloth and nap- 
Bas should be spotlessly clean.— Harper's 
azar. 





“HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofala, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
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“ PERFECTION ITSELF.” 
SO SIMPLE a child can understand it. 











Elegant New Quarters, 
12 East 14th Street, New York. 
NO WASTE. 
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Burt’ $ ‘on 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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ing and Making ee a Tse nming, 
Fw. Work be 
OCs. oe NSTRUCTIONS as PATTERNS for 
Artist Needle ‘ork, Kensington En 
Dircetiona 1 for Making Knitted rors, etc. Tells how 
to make 20 Stitches, including South on, 3 
line, Persia Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 
eather, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, 'Splasher. 
Tidy. Piano Cover, etc, Price, 36 cts. 
A COLORE Cross-Stitch Paterna, inted . the 


coloreto be worked, fi 3-c. Stampe. 

BOOK or_100 CROSS Siren 3 PATTERNS or 
Worsted Work, etc., Borders, ( 8, Flowers, 

Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer. Elephant. Comic 

Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Pri ice, 25c. 4 Tidy Pat- 

terns, 10c. SPECIAL o ER 3 

ALL i: (Everything inthis Advertisement) for %1.00, 

- F. ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box T. 


CALIGRAPH 
WRITING MACHINE, 





For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Architscts, 
AND ALL WRITERS. 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and “omen as Operators, easily ob- 
tained by such as own it. 


ALL 8STENOGRAPHERS 
must come to it, as employers are demanding it more 
and more. 


FREE TRIAL 
fora fornigt ent of two. werk of 810 which will kd re. 


Santee & at Bi. a u receipt of the 
mac w reas rees 
paid. For further -— -- address ee 


BEALE & BELCHER, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


B.W. MERRIAM & CD., 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
Prices exceptionally low 





EMERSON & 
FISHER O0., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY 20,000. 





» abso- 


is of only one quality (925/; ggg “"*) 


lutely guaranteed. Every piece is stamped, 

and the goods can be purchased of 
ate dealers at the same prices asked for 
ETERLING goods of inferior manufacture, and 
often of debased quality. The stamp of the 


GoruamM Company's is as sure a guarantee of 
pure metal as is the Hall Mark of England. 


Gorham Plated Ware. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more elegant 
and substantial character than the commoner 
grades will now find the Goruam Parte the 
most economical ware made. The quality is 
fully maintained, and the prices are much less 
than formerly, while the variety of design is 
larger. 

GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 


For Sale by Jewelcrs throughout the U. 3 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR, with 

Water Cooler. Best in 

use. 40,000 sold. 1 per 

cent. saving in ice. Send 

for Catalogue. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
M anafacturer, 

1343 Broadway, N. Y., bet. 
35th and 36th Ste. 











“1S THE BEST IN TEE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im 
provements. The new in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger oie im POWER AXD 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKEERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTiox, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS : 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 





NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S|' 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d Gt. bet, Fifth and Sixth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
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Price from 55 kinds of 
cards 





75 cents to 
$150. Cir- 
Se cuts, 





blank 
for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH Warete 
19 Murray St,, N 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
ia now open for guests. Cen otrally logated | betusen 
United States and Grand Union Hotels, 
in all ite appointments. Rooms with bathe ca hot 
and cold running water. Season from April 16th to 
Fovemsaen vet, 

VM. H. McCAFFREY, 


ee hotels, and 


N ae other Baths. Open 





Proprietor. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room care at Grand 
Centra) Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 
without change. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hote) with plans of rooms, list of prices, ete, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprictors, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Oth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for ite general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the eprings and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com- 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234d. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessec. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 

This large and popular hotel on May Ist last passed 
under our management. We have made extensive 
changes apd improvements—redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house 

T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 





TRAVEL. 


7UION 
Vat STATES MAIL STEA 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AN 
leave pene: s * 
WISCONSIN.. = UESDA 
AByONA . 





partments, and are furnished 


acrons 
Roving be poe. room onceee: oom, drawing. 
room, »iano, ani library also ex surgeon, 
Bayt and caterer on each ay The atate. 
rooms are all upper deck, thus insuring those greatest 
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Harm and Garden. 
{The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 


will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.| 





RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP, 


Tue new movement to improve and adorn our 
country towns and villages is spreading widely 
through the country. Dr. Curry, agent of the 
Peabody Educational Fuud, finds that a most 
pressing need of the South is the improvement 
of the homes and home life of the industrial 
classes, both white and black, He is now matur- 
ing plans to meet this urgent want, The homes 
of any people tell their character and condition, 
their thrift and foresight, or sloth and improvi- 
dence. Neglecting our homes degrades their 
occupants, while pride in home 
respect and ambition, The Indian’s wigwam 
alone shows how little he cares for the rich acres 
around him, or the richer mines beneath them, 
Any people content to dwell in huts must be 
barbarous in their traits and habits. But im- 
provement in their homes makes an advance in 
their character. A tasteful home thus becomes 
an agent of civilization. My prime aim in this 
work has been to ennoble the home life of the 
people and help them to realize that the highest 
privilege of life is the creation of a happy home, 
for here is the chief school of virtue, the fount- 
ain-head of individual and national strength 
and prosperity. It isa worthy ambition to sur- 
round and 
and influences as shall make the every-day life 
and labors brighter and happier. Then his daily 
experience verifies the motto ‘He is happiest, 
be he king or peasant, who finds his happiness at 
home.” The best. product of Christian culture 
is a refined and kindly home. 

Hon. B. L. Butcher, State School Superintend- 
ent of West Virginia, has lately appointed an 
‘Arbor Day” for the planting of trees in the 
school and home grounds of thatstate. In order 
to secure the co-operation of teachers, pupils, 
school trustees, and boards of education, he 
made the April West Virginia School Journal 
an ‘‘ Arbor Number,” containing eleven articles 
on this subject by such men as Hon, Cassius M. 
Clay, Dr. F. B. Hough, United States Forester, 
J. B. Peaslee, Superintendent of Schools of Cin- 
cinnati, and Superintendent A, L. Wade, of West 
Virginia, with an introductory article by the 
writer. A thousand extra copies of this ‘‘ Arbor 
Number” were printed and circulated gratuitously 
over the state. He officially invited the co-opera- 
tion of all the teachers, pupils, and parents in- 
terested inthe three thousand school-houses of 
the state, recommending that ‘‘where land is 
ascheap as it isin most of the counties of West 
Virginia, at least one acre be set apart for the 
grounds of each school-houseand be fitly planted 
with shade trees, shrubbery, and vines. Let 
each scholar have his own tree or shrub, and the 
poor man’s son, whose father docs not own a 
foot of soil, may date his desire to own land 
from his planting that tree or shrub on the 
school ground, calling it his own, and watching 
it with jealous pride as it puts forth its tiny 
arms, growing stronger, and higher, and more 
beautiful each year.” He also gives practical sug- 
gestions, such as the appointment of committees 
of scholars for different departments of the work, 
the selection and procuring of trees, etc. The 
papers of the state have indorsed this move- 
ment, and the happiest results are anticipated 
alike around the homes and the schools, This is 
the only instance, with two exceptions, in which 
a state superintendent has officially advocated 
such a measure. But this example will make 
others, for it is worthy of imitation and justly 
commands the approval of all thoughtful people. 
It is starting agencies and influences on minds 
as well as “‘ grounds,” which will go on broaden- 
ing and extending through all time. 

The greatest progress in rural adornment is 
now observed in the West. \ recent lecture trip in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
and Kansas furnishes many proofs of this fact, a 
few of which may be named as illustrations of 
the receptivity, and push, enterprise of the 
places visited. A large proportion of these were 
‘‘university towns,” where the college has man- 
ifestly been the center of moral and wsthetical as 
well as intellectual culture. Olivet College, in 
Michigan, for example, has educated and ele- 
vated the whole community as well as its grad- 
uates, Few towns of its size can furnish a more 
intelligent and appreciative audience, One of 
the college professors, an influential member of 
the “‘Town Council,” as well as of their ‘‘ Rural 
Improvement Association,” is already recognized 
as a benefactor of the place, from his efforts to 
improve the homes of the citizens and the gen- 
eral aspect of the town. This case illustrates 
what may be done in any town where a single 
person of taste puts his heart in the work. The 
fine college campus, with its stately native trees, 
is a silent advocate of rural adornment. 

Mishawaka, Indiana, four miles from South 
Bend, and in its business interests intimately 
connected with that city, shows ‘the responsive- 
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ness of a choice and ambitious Western town. A 
drive through all parts of it disclosed the lay of 
the land, and facilitated the adaptation of my 
lecture to local exigencies. Snch an opportunity 
of observing existing defects and learning the 
needs and possibilities of a place is always de- 
sirable and suggestive. Much better than the 
size and favor of my audience was the enthusi- 
asm with which the people set about doing the 
things recommended, A Rural Improvement 
Association was promptly organized. Trees 
were planted on both sides of a single street for 
over a mile, and many more on other streets, 
The Enterprise, the local paper, which in its 
name and spirit fitly represents the public spirit 
and energy of its citizens, in a late issue says: 
‘So many improvements in the way of tree- 
planting, curbing, parking, repairing, clearing 
up, ete., are in progress about town that it is 
next to impossible to enumerate them. All de- 
serve credit, and we hope the entire community 
will infected with the praiseworthy 
mania now raging.” Hon, Robbing Battell, of 
Connecticut, has recently given this town a fine 
park of some thirty acres, well situated on a high 
bluff along the banks of the St. Joseph River, 
which, with its choice variety of trees and 
shrubs, winding walks, flower-plots, and rustic 
bridges, is an excellent specimen of landscape 
gardening. 

Lincoln, Illinois, the seat of Lincoln University, 
by its manifold signs of taste and culture fur- 
nishes another illustration of the local influence 
of such an institution. No town of its size, in 
this part of Illinois, was so generally and beauti- 
fully adorned with fine shade trees in all its 
streets. But I found the citizens in deep mourn- 
ing over the desolations made in February last 
by a severe ice storm, “‘ the worst ever known in 
that state.” The limbs of all the deciduous trees 
were broken off, usually quite to the trunk. 
The conifers all escaped, though these evergreens 
were more heavily laden, for their laterals, more 
numerous, shorter, and smaller, were flexible 
enough to droop under the burden and thus in 
part support each other, while the stiffer elms and 
maples broke like pipe-stems, Many fine photo- 
graphs now show how strangely beautiful were 
these weird Winter scenes of desolation. Nothing 
daunted, the people were carefally trimming the 
splintered branches and planting new trees. A 
Rural Improvement Association was formed, 
which, under the lead of Prof. Harris, promises 
well for the growth and prosperity of the town. 
Its eligible location and prospective advantages 
are likely to attract still larger numbers of desir- 
able residents from the surrounding country. 
The Chicago and Alton Railway Company have 
presented some three acres directly fronting the 
depot for a park, which will soon be so laid out 
and adorned as to add another attraction to the 
place. 

The Illinois State Normal University, located 
at Normal, two miles from Bloomington, also 
shows the good influence of such a seminary 
upon the people, their homes and surroundings. 
The large campus has a choice variety of trees, 
planted soon after the university was organized, 
some twenty-five years ago, which shows a thrifty 
growth. Through the influence of a public- 
spirited citizen, Jesse Fell, the streets and parks 
were then amply supplied with shade trees. It 
was a privilege to meet this now venerable arbor- 
ist, who is gratefully recognized as a benefactor 
of the town, and to hear him say, when thanked 
by a stranger for the varied adornments he had 
originated, ‘‘Whatever pleasure they have 
given to others, they have given far more to me, 
and paid me over and over for all the pains 
they cost.” 

Much is doing to beautify the suburban towns 
around Chicago, where a growing number of the 
most intelligent citizens are realizing the supe- 
rior advantages of rural homes for their chil- 
dren, if not for themselves. To meet this rapidly 
increasing demand, many suburban villages, 
especially those along the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan for twenty or thirty miles north of the city, 
have been laid out with great taste, and large 
numbers of business men have been attracted 
tothem. Rural adornments are here the order 
of the day. These villages are learning that pub- 
lic improvements and growth stand related as 
cause and effect. There is a generous rivalry 
among them. Plans are adopted which will in- 
vite wealthy and desirable residents in still larger 
numbers, These plans include the sanitary con- 
ditions of the homes and their surroundings, the 
organization of libraries, and the improvement 
of schools, as well as of the streets, side-walks, 
parks, and all those adornments which enhance 

‘the value of'real estate. Intensity, energy, and 
\breadth are striking characteristics of the bus- 
iness men of Chicago. Those who breathe such 
an atmosphere understand that a liberal spirit 
jwill invite wealth and population to suburban 
towns, as & penurious policy will rerel them. 

Evanston is one of the best illustrations of 
\these public-spirited towns, It is tiie Yonkers 
lof Chicago, and is the seit. of the Northwestern 
(University, which is beau! Lifully located in the 
center of a native forest bordering on the lake. 
"The town is lighted with gas, and amply 
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rection, Five miles above this ‘ Yonkers” is 
Winnetka, answering to the Irvington of the 
Hudson, These towns, still new, have by no 
means equaled the varied beauty which nearly 
two centuries of growth and culture have at- 
tained along the Hudson; but these staid New 
York towns never made such rapid strides of 
progress, One of the editors of the Chicago 7'i- 
bune is the president of the Rural Improvement 
Association of this town. His interest in this mat- 
ter led him to secure the sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of all classes of the people, and to enlist 
the ladies in this work as their natural field, 
thus happily fraternizing all classes, irrespective 
of party, sect, or rank, as they meet on common 
ground and work together for a common object. 
Ex-Gov. Bross, of Chicago, shows his love of 
rural life by his practical interest in the adorn- 
ment of a Winnetka home. His earnest address 
following my lecture in Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, 
gave a grand stimulus to the varied improve- 
ments now started in that beautiful ‘Saratoga 
of the West.” Gen. Simpson gladly exchanges 
the excitements of Washington for the substan- 
tial comforts of his Winnetka home, surrounded 
by such sylvan attractions as to be recognized as 
acontribution to the refinement and prosperity 
of the town, for happily such taste is conta- 
gious. The success of his experiments will be 
widely suggestive and influential. 

Austin, a suburban town. seven miles west of 
Chicago, is noteworthy for the fine lay-out of the 
town, its broad streets, all ‘‘ parked,” or to be so, 
and especially for the large number of its trees— 
all in what a few years since was an unoccupied, 
treeless prairie. One gentleman has donated 
and planted twenty-seven miles of street rows of 
trees, mostly elms, seyenteen miles of which have 
been planted within the last three years. He is 
still extending the good work. Besides this, he 
has planted and variously adorned a park extend- 
ing for a mile on both sides of the railroad run- 
ning through the center of the town, the longest 
park, within my knowledge, along any railway in 
the West. The citizens of Austin have fitly ac- 
knowledged the foresight and liberality of this 
tree-planter by naming their town from him. 
These trees will perpetuate his memory long after 
he has passed away, and bea living monument 
of Nature’s building, grander than the loftiest 
shaft of chiseled stone. Such an example ought 
to make many others. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 

—— 


THE PHOSPHATE INDUSTRIES. 


Tue increasing use of manufactured fertilizers 
in this country and Europe by farmers who 
have come to recognize the value of this prod- 
uct to increase the crop-producing power of 
their lands and revive their overworked and 
worn-out soils has caused so large a demand for 
guano as to decrease not only the quantity, but 
also the quality, of that forwarded to market. 
The guano supply is the principal] source from 


which the basis of all manufactured fertilizers 


has been drawn. The increased demand for the 
article and the consequent higher prices of the 
same is causing considerable energy to be dis- 
played in this country and Canada in the devel- 
opment of their respective phosphate of lime 
deposits. Mineral phosphates ina great meas- 
ure fill the place of guano, for from it is extract- 
ed phosphoric acid, the principal ingredient in 
guano. The phosphate of lime deposits in the 
United States are located principally in South 
Carolina, in the neighborhood of Charleston 
andon the Ashley and Stone Rivers; also on 
the Coosaw River and on the coast line generally 
down as far as Florida, At present there are 
about $10,000,000 of capital and 6,000 men 
employed in their development. The indus- 
try is a growing one, and it adds annually con- 
siderable to the wealth of the country. The 
Canadian phosphate of lime deposits lie in a belt 
or zone about six miles wide, which commences 
just back of Brockville, Ont., a town opposite 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and runs through the town- 
ships of North Burgess, South Crosby, Bedford, 
Storrington and Loughboro, From thence it 
passes into the Province of Quebec, extending 
through the townships of Buckingham, Temple- 
ton, Portland and Hull, along the line of the 
River Du Lievre and extending far northward 
toward James Bay, which lies 420 miles north of 
Ottawa. These deposits are said to be very rich. 
They were first brought prominently into public 
notice by the work of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, which, under Sir William Logan, his as- 
sistant, Henry G, Vennor (‘‘the weather proph- 
et”), and others of his staff, who examined 
and described them fully in their reports. Some 
of the specimens of the mineral they collected 


‘ were exhibited at our late Centennial Exhibition 


at Philadelphia, and attracted considerable at- 
tention from those | with the subject. 
The région in which wane deposits lie is com- 
posed mostly of very ru; high hills or moun- 
tains whose sides a eys are covered with 
timber—in fact they run through the very heart 
of Canada’s great lumber district. The valleys 
are mostly quite narrow and thickly studded with 
small lakes atid'streatis. ‘THe sdil df these val- 
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Some of the valleys along the larger streams arg 
sparsely inhabited and cultivated by a poor class 
of farmers, who employ their unoccupied time jn 
working out small deposits of phosphates on their 
lands, which, owing to the fact that the market 
for the product is entirely a foreign one, and 
their having little or no capital and no know!l- 
edge of mining, they are obliged to sell to specu- 
lators at a very little advance over what it costs 
them to get it out ; so they have been able to ac- 
complish but very little. During the past year 
the attention of capitalists has been directed 
toward the development of these deposits, and 
already a considerable progress has been made, 
and Canada bids fair, at no distant day to be- 
come quite a competitor in furnishing the mar. 
kets of the world with this valuable mineral, 
Most of her product is exported to Europe. Her 
export returns show that the 56,384 tons she hag 
lately produced has been disposed of as fo}. 
lows :— 


I a htececpeckatinhevaen 45,503 
CR atenscirasadeascan “ae 1,805 
_ oS Se oRRR Rats 435 
eee PPrreT errr rere 7,721 
pS eee 732 
RN iS an ea40 tans daateme 188 


Of the above amount the Province of Ontario 
produced 7,042 tons and Quebec 49,342 tons. The 
Minister of Agriculture (of the Dominion), in his 
last report says: ‘*I would again, as in my last 
report, urge the attention of the farming com- 
munity to the use of this native product, a de- 
mand for which would necessarily call into ex- 
istence works for its manufacture at our very 
doors, Such manufacture would not only employ 
native labor, but, by creating a fertilizer ready 
for use, would lessen its bulk in shipment and 
materially enhance its or —Herald. 


CHANGING THE ( CHARACTER OF 
PLANTS. 


Doctor STuRTEVANT, in Bulletin No. 38, of 
the New York Experiment Station, quotes 
different authorities to show that seeds taken 
from different parts of a plant are unlike 
in character, and also alludes to the popular 
belief among gardeners that pole beans may be 
changed to bush beans by continued selection for 
planting of the lowest pods on the vines. 

We are reminded of a recent statement made 
by one of our subscribers, Mr. Henry Pickering, of 
Woonsocket, R. L., who some years since procured 
the sced of one of our well-known varieties of 
late sweet corn, a peculiarity of which was a very 
tall stalk, and with the ears set very high up on 
the stalks. By selecting only the lowest ears 
formed on the stalks, regardless of their size or 
general appearance in other respects, Mr. Pick- 
ering has been able to produce a corn every way 
equal to the original in all other characteristics, 
but with the ears set comparatively low on the 
—. The fodder part of the plant has also 

= a uite materially reduced in size by this 
a of selection of ears for planting. 

Farmers have scarcely begun to realize the ex- 
tent of power there is in selection for changing and 
improving the character of the plants they raise. 
Such experiments as these made by Mr. Pickering, 
may savor a little too much of the doctrine of 
evolution to suit some; but, under the direction 
of careful experimenters, changes and improve- 
ments will go on whether we acknowledge the 
law under which such changes are produced or 
not.—N. FE. Farmer. 











HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE IM- 
PARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 


Dr. 8. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says: 
‘Tn the cases of several aged men, who com- 
plained of forgetfulness and disinclination to 
hink, more, or be spoken to, or harrassed in 
any way, they told me it imparted new life and 
vigor. og 
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very Farmer should know, from the 
FE results of the past three s@asons, that 
the days of high-priced. phosphates are 
numbered. . That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
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facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very large trade for it 
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place; to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced, phosphates formerly used, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pare Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N, J. 
Dealers are invited to send for 


NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.’ 


WAREMOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., WY. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MANUPAOCTURERS OF 
BRASS, COPPER & IRON WIRE CLOTH, 
WIRE WORK, cman 


Galvanized Twist Wire ati 
Por oon ManNry Baclecores. PRengentries, Pig- 


Pulverizing Harrow, 
Cled-Crusher, and Leyeler. 
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TRADE MARK. 
Please mention Tue INDEPENDENT 


WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 


~ INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 


Beware of worthicss imitations under various names- 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OB HARDWARE DEALER FORK 


M, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 


206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MARK, 
—A BONE BLACK— 


ANALYSIS: 


Michigan Carbon Works, 


DETROIT, MICH, 


Horses, Cattle. Swine. Fosliny. 

of Stock of ots in Health and Disease. 
Contains 1166 Impérial octavo pages; two 
plates. 11,600 sold in 90 days 


every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


A PURE BONE BLACK 


FERTILIZER. 


GOOD FOR ALL CROPS, 


Price $40 per ton. Sample bbl, of 
200 Ibs. sent on receipt of $4, 


Pamphlet containing full information sent FREF 
on application. 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
&7 Goad aa wanted in Every Town. 
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Something New! A Carbon Plow! 
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NGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


ESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


re THE OARBON ordinary ‘Chilled tive Plosree'” of Cast Mevel, 


tap Urusurated Price List 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. ¥. 


418 Chambers Street, New York. 
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TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GEOTLY RVIN' f 
. q 
The winding passage thirty feet in length, throagh MA BU ~ 
oe FIRE RERRCLAR 
and ss sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhes, dysentery, or any oot A E F- — 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing apd con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with s furious pargetive yNa =} 
falsmicand dalignttultoniclaxative | MAE. MANY ATED Oe __ \ 
 caeve = class TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. H ; PATEN WeROVEMENTg mn 
of persons who should which heajs, tones, and invigorates the irritated inte. | WoT FOUND | os 
pay more attention to ee Oe ae ee | ote MAKES) 
the — a the sor SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 
used upon their cloth- TT) ae 
ing than salaried men LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, | INVESTISATION 
or persons of limited J BY THO OSE WHO=T0 SECURE 
income. Three dol- Broadway and 14th Street, New York City. — 
lars per year saved in . é ! THE BEST SAFE 
th i ‘ 
rere Raho Bo SPECIAL BARGAINS NOW ON SALE.| = 266 Brospway VY. 
result in fifty dollars 50 Pieces Lyons Black Gros| 50 Pieces Light Shades Nun’s 625 Cnestnur Sr. Phita v 
worth of d amage Grain Silk, Velvet Finish, 24 | Veilings, 50 cents; cost 85 cents. 
to pe ig eo it 1s inches wide, $1.50; worth $2.25. 500 Pieces Greylock Striped = 5 
Seana lo f at 100 Pieces Colored French Dress | Ginghams, 10 cents per yard, uawupacrunse St 
Colle " aia “The Goods, double width, 39 cents per , never before sold less than 15 cts. 
«] ate Saee is am yard; worth 60 cents. 1,000 Pieces Hamburg Em- THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
“great puri ty an d 50 Pieces Lupin’s Black Cash- broideries, 25 to 50 cents per UNION SQUARE 
“more than average mere, 75 cents; worth samedi , yard; they are at half price. New York ‘ 
“cleansing power.” : — 
‘ . AL N. J 4 j 
A word i> aliarenienn fe L KINDS OF FINE DRY GOODS AT LOW PRICES. WHITE AND DECORATED 
sufficient. STERBROOK STEEL French China and En Porcelain at Low 
Fine White nch China Pinner Sets, 149 B80 
NS Fine White Breneh Ching Chins. Tea & ete, pisces. 7 &o 
ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. Chan gr Sets it picces, @a36: White ———— ae 
orce! ner 100 pieces.. 14 00 
Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 883, 161.—For sale by all Staticrers, | AUSO’AiL. HObsE FUENIAHING' Goons 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 2% John St., New York. a eantly Citas aaiaers aro 
, See kt ee TITU y 
free of charge. nt ©. O. D. or P.O. Money Order. 
WA | [ PA g F R ELEGANT | HARNESS Orders securely packed and placed on Car or Steamer, 
THE BEST BUGGY 4 E. Howard & Co.’s 
DECO TE 
a __ TOWER CLOCKS 
ve n te le 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. SADDLERY. IN am Seri = rl 
QUAINT, d We invite atttention to our superior | 29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST. 
| RARE, an NEW YORE: BOSTON. 
CURIOUS stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
PAPERS, | whick-comprises the latest Devigns'and| THE WATERTOWN. 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. Displays the Best Skilled Workman- The Best Governed 
biter Rt ma hay nina metre $9 Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. | *PIP- WIND MILL 
of Carriages. THE HH. BABOOOK BUGGY CO H. BARTHOLOMAE €& CO., PETERS \ GAT HOUN 60 IN THE MARKET. 
124 and 126 West 334 St. (near Broadway),N. Y. 4 Write us fer De- 
WHEELER’S 691 Broadway, New York. seriptive Cata- 
: logue “ B.” 
WOOD FILLER. THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 
DE The only article to give a durable, economical, natu (Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 
ral, and perfect Anis Watertown, N. Y. - 
q | BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT THE 
Very durable and econom RES 
thinned, produces t0, rallona of readyrmixed patst AND ALL KINDS OF LNA N STANDARD 
\ 4 0) The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., DECORATION GOODS io Pn ry} 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
pring, Overcoals, a oe ms — 
Ross, Turner & Co iat 
Spring, SuLts, 190 te bs, Turn xt search see | Fourth of Julv. 
a a. ..© of a— 
FOR MEN THREADS, TWINES CORDS. oiyg,| SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR i 
thy Seine ‘owing aad Lace Trends, Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
wa he mee FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
ROOFING PAINT. Ready Packed and Sent to Every PIANOS. 
e ” P= Fr) ; 
Section ofthe Country. THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
ooms les o Be 
LOW Prices. We manufacture the pest Gaoops only, Ls p SS BD, 108 FEE: 
and at the lowest market prices. W. & B. DOUCLAS, ' 
Immense tek. Ilustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- ae aie 
cation. #7 Jone oh. ty New York, - 
BROADWAY, 9 | we SS eee ruace, TR 
} SAVES RESHINGLING. 1 PARK PLACE, Engines, Pum an 
ts, t Washers, 

COR, WARREN STREET. NEW YORK. ephe to } 
hibition at aba Fa ‘ 
lire and on 

Cc 4 UMBIA J 
‘Side smug | 
; y.Y f 
rece ee a 
’ 
COMMON ad CHAIRS: a rene boc ae eters kash a an E 
ae 
a NOD ates 
x c= 
aloty at Furniture Dealers. 


